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PREFACE. 



THE names upon the title-page, Scott, Hogg, 
Campbell, Chalmers, Wilson, De Quincey, 
and Jeffrey, tell their own story ; and any remarks 
upon the general design and scope of this volume 
would be quite superfluous. The Englishman, De 
Quincey, has been admitted to this group of Scotch- 
men, in order that he might not be separated from 
his hearty friend, "Christopher North." 

Extracts have been made from the following 
American copyrighted books : Robert Tomes's " My 
College Days " (Harper & Bros., New York, 1880) ; 
Frances Anne Kemble's " Records of a Girlhood " 
(Henry Holt & Co., New York, 1879) J George 
Ticknor*s "Life, Letters, and Journals,*' 2 vols. 
(Houghton, Miflain & Co., Boston, 1876) ; R. Shel- 
ton Mackenzie's "Life of Scott *' (Boston, 187 1) ; 
and the same author's edition of " Noctes Ambro- 
sianae," 5 vols. (New York, 1854) ; Washington Ir- 
ving's "Crayon Miscellany" (issued in various edi- 
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lions by G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York) ; Pierre 
M. Irving*s "Life of Washington Irving," 4 vols. 
(G. P. Putnam & Son, New York, 1863-64) ; N. P. 
Willis's "Famous Persons and Places'* (Charles 
Scribner, New York, 1854) ; The Atlantic Monthly 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston). Permission was 
kindly granted to make selections from these works, 
and the courtesy of their respective owners is thank* 
fully acknowledged. 



CHRONOLOGY. 



Born. 




Died. 


1770.' 


Hogg. 


1835- 


1771. 


Scott. 


1832. 


1773- 


Jeffrey. 


1850. 


1777. 


Campbell. 


1844. 


1780. 


Chalmers, 


1847. 


1785. 


Wilson. 


1854. 




De Quincey. 


1859. 



■ Hc^ himself said that he was bom on January 25th, 1772. 
January 25th having been the date of Bums*s birth ; but the 
parish register of Ho^s native place gives December 9th, 1770^ 
as the date of his birth, and this must be held the better evidence. 



SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

1771-1832. 



INTRODUCTORY ?NQTE. 



SCOTT was socially the most popular literary 
man of his time. The charm of his manner 
fascinated alL The personal devotion which he in- 
spired as a man was quite as notable as the fame 
which he won by his writings. All the records of 
intercourse with him tell substantially the same 
story, and show us a man exceptionally attractive 
and lovable. The only serious controversy which 
has arisen, concerning Scott's personal character, 
grew out of his unfortunate business connection 
with James and John Ballantyne.' 

The spirit which animated so large a part of his 
literary work was also the ruling passion of his life 
— enthusiastic devotion to feudal principles, and 

' It is impossible to enter upon this matter in the present vol- 
ume. The subject may be studied in Lockhort, and in the fol- 
lowing works : "A Refutation of Misstatements respecting the 
Messrs. Ballantyne '* (a pamphlet published in 1838) ; John Gib* 
son's "Reminiscences of Sir Walter Scott" (Edinbui^h, 1871); 
and Thomas Constable's memoir of his father, Archibald Con- 
stable, 3 vols. (Edinburgh, 1873). There is an intelligent sum- 
mary of the points at issue in the ninth chapter of Mr. Hutton*s 
volume upon Scott, in the '* English Men of Letters*' series. 
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the desire to realize and perpetuate the worn out 
usages of feudal life. His destiny was shaped by 
an impracticable whim, which was barely redeemed 
from vulgarity by the sincere and romantic loyalty 
of the devotee, and which betrayed him into an ab- 
surd excess of reverence for that least kingly of all 
- .British monarcbs^— peorge the Fourth. Despite his 
Christian 'priritfples and his strong common-sense, 
:tj[ii? whixBT iQade him' rpady to expose himself to the 
-duellist's bufletVarid'to the ambition bom of it he 
sacrificed health and happiness, making shipwreck of 
mind, body, and estate. Carlyle states the case none 
too strongly, when he says, " Alas, Scott, with all 
his health, \W2iS infected ; sick of the fearfulest malady, 
that of Ambition ! To such length had the King's 
baronetcy, the world's favor and * sixteen parties a 
day,' brought it with him. So the inane racket must 
be kept up, and rise ever higher. So masons labor, 
ditchers delve ; and there is endless, altogether de- 
plorable correspondence about marble-slabs for ta- 
bles, wainscoting of rooms, curtains and the trim- 
mings of curtains, orange-colored or fawn-colored. 
Walter Scott, one of the gifted of the world, whom 
his admirers call the most gifted, must kill himself 
that he may be a country gentleman, the founder of 
a race of Scottish lairds. It is one of the strangest, 
most tragical histories ever enacted under this sun. 
So poor a passion can lead so strong a man into 
such mad extremes. . . . Bookseller Consta- 
ble's bankruptcy was not the ruin of Scott ; his ruin 
was, that ambition, and even false ambition, had laid 
hold of him ; that his way of life was not wise. 
Whither could it lead ? Where could it stop ? New 
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farms there remained ever to be bought, while new 
novels could pay for them. More and more success 
but gave more and more appetite, more and more 
audacity." 

It may well be said — ^with no wish to emphasize a 
trite moral — that the tragedy of Scott's life was not 
in vain, for in that tragedy the real nobility of the 
man is first clearly revealed. There, for the first 
time, his character is seen to be heroic. In those 
dark days he rises to heights unknown to his smooth 
prosperity ; and while we see him thwarted in the 
plans of a lifetime, baffled, bereft, dying prema- 
turely, we yet own him victorious. 

The array of books, which the student of Scott's 
life and character will find really useful, is formida- 
ble, and the following list is very far from being 
exhaustive : Lockhart's " Life of Scott ; " Hogg's 
" Familiar Anecdotes of Scott ; " R. S. Mackenzie's 
" Memoir of Scott ; " Leslie's " Autobiographical 
Recollections;*' Irving's "Abbotsford and NeW- 
stead Abbey;" L'Estrange's "Life of Harness;" 
J. C. Young's "Memoir of C. M. Young;" B. W. 
Procter's " Reminiscences ; " and Dr. John Brown^s 
" Horae Subsecivse " (" Spare Hours"), 
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LEADING EVENTS OF SCOTTS LIFE. 

1771. Bom, August 15th, in Edinburgh. 

^779* — (Aged 8.) A scholar at the Edinburgh High School. 

1783. — (Aged 12.) Enters Edinburgh University. 

1786. — (Aged 15.) Apprenticed to his father, a Writer to the 
Signet 

1792.— (Aged 21.) C4illed to the bar. 

1796.— (Aged 25.) Publishes a volume of translations from the 
German of Burger. 

1797. — (Aged 26.) Marries Miss Chariotte Margaret Carpenter. 

1799. — (Aged 28.) Appointed Sheriff of Selkirkshire^ 

1802. — (Aged 31.) Publbhes the first volumes of "Minstrelsy of 
the Scottish Border." 

1804.— (Aged 33.) Publishes "Sir Tristrem." 

1805.— (Aged 34.) Publishes "The Lay of the Last Minstrel." 

1806. — (Aged 35.) Appointed Clerk of Session at Edinburgh. 

1808. — (Aged 37.) Publishes " Marmion." 

1810.— (Aged 39.) Publishes "The Lady of the Lake." Visits 
the Scottish Hebrides. 

i8ii. — (Aged 4a) Purchases Abbotsford. Publishes "The Vis- 
ion of Don Roderick." 

1813.— (Aged 42.) Publishes "Rokeby," and "The Bridal of 
Triermain." 

1814.— (Aged 43.) Publishes "Waverley." 

1815.— (Aged 44.) Publishes "The Lord of the Isles," and "Guy 
Mannering." Visits the Continent. Re- 
turns to Abbotsford. 

1816.— (Aged 45.) Publishes "The Antiquary," and the first 
series of "Tales of my Landlord." 

1818. — (Aged 47.) Publishes "Rob Roy," and the second series 
of " Tales of my Landlord." 

1819. — (Aged 48.) Publishes " Ivanhoe," and the third series of 
" Tales of my Landlord." 

182a— (Aged 49.) Publishes "The Monastery," and "The 
Abbot" Receives a baronetcy. 

i82i.--(Aged 5a) Publishes "Kenilworth." 
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1822.— -(Aged 51.) Publishes "The Pirate," and "The Fortunes 
of N^L" 

1825.— (Aged 52.) Publishes "Peveril of the Peak," ** Quentin 
Durward," and *• St Ronan's Well" 

1824.— (Aged 53.) Publishes " Redgauntlet" 

1825.— (Aged 54.) Publishes "Tales of the Crusaders." 

1826. — (Aged 55.) His wife dies. He becomes bankrupt Pub- 
lishes "Woodstock." 

1827.— (Aged 56.) Publishes the "Life of Napoleon," the first 
series of "Chronicles of the Canongate," 
the first series of " Tales of a Grandfather." 
Acknowledges the authorship of the nov- 
els.* 

1828. — (Aged 57.) Publishes the second series of "Chronicles of 
the Canongate," and the second series of 
" Tales of a Grandfather." 

1829.— (Aged 58.) Publishes the third series of "Tales of a 
Grandfather." 

1830. — (Aged 59.) Publishes the fourth series of "Tales of a 
Grandfather. " Suffers a stroke of paralysis. 
Resigns the Clerkship of Session. 

183 1. — (Aged 6a) Goes to the Continent Publishes the fourth 
series of " Tales of my Landlord." 

1832. — (Aged 61 years, I month.) Returns to England. Dies 
at Abbotsford, September 21st 

> This acknowledgment was made by Scott at a public dinner. An authori- 
tative admission of his authorship of the novels had, however, been made in 1826, 
by his lawyer, Mr. John Gibson, in connection with the adjustment of his credi- 
tor^ claims. 
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THERE are Still living . . . two old women, 
who were in the domestic service at Sandy- 
Knowe, when the lame child was brought thither in 
the third year of his age. One of them, Tibby 
Hunter, remembers his coming well ; and that " he 
was a sweet-tempered bairn, a darling with all about 
the house." The young ewe-milkers delighted, she 
says, to carry him about on their backs among the 
crags ; and he was very "gleg (quick) at the uptake, 
and soon kenned every sheep and lamb by head- 
mark as well as any of them." . . • There is a 
story of his having been forgotten one day among 
the knolls when a thunder-storm came on ; and his 
aunt, suddenly recollecting his situation, and run- 
ning out to bring him home, is said to have found 
him lying on his back, clapping his hands at the 
lightning, and crying out, " Bonny, Bonny I " at 
every flash.— J. G. Lockhart ("Life of Scott").* 

I last night supped in Mr. Walter Scott's. He 



'Lockhart Qohn Gibson). Life of Sir Walter Scott lo vols., 
8vo. Edinburgh, 1839. 

{Lockhart published an abridgment^ in 1 848, which contains 
some matter not in the original work,) 
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Precocity. 



RecoUeo- 

tions of a 

school-mate. 



has the most extraordinary genius of a boy I ever 
saw. He was reading a poem to his mother when I 
went in. I made him read on ; it was the descrip- 
tion of a shipwreck. His passion rose with the 
storm. He lifted his eyes and hands. " There's the 
mast gone," said he, "crash it goes !— they will all 
perish ! " After his agitation, he turns to me. 
" That is too melancholy," says he ; " I had bet- 
ter read you something more amusing." . . . 
When taken to bed iast night, he told his aunt he 
liked that lady. "What lady?" says she. "Why, 
Mrs. Cockburn ; for I think she is a virtuoso, like 
myself." " Dear Walter," says Aunt Jenny, "what 
is a virtuoso ? " " Don't ye know ? Why it's one 
who wishes and will know everything." Now sir 
you will think this a very silly story. Pray what 
age do you suppose this boy to be ? . . . Why, 
twelve or fourteen. No such thing; he is not quite 
six years old.* — Mrs. Cockburn (from a letter, quo^ 
ted by Lockhart). 

During some part of his attendance on the High 
School," young Walter spent one hour daily at a 
small separate seminary of writing and arithmetic, 
kept by one Morton, where . . . young girls 
came for instruction as well as boys ; and one of 
Mr. Morton's female pupils has been kind enough 
to set down some little reminiscences of Scott, 
who happened to sit at the same desk with herself. 
. . . "He attracted," Mrs. Churn side says, "the 



* When this letter was written he was really in his seventh year. 
' ScQtt was at this school from 1779 to 1783, from his eighth to 
his twelfth year. 
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regard and fondness of all his companions, for he was 
ever rational, fanciful, lively, and possessed of that 
urbane gentleness of manner, which makes its way to 
the heart His imagination was constantly at work, 
and he often ao engrossed the attention of those 
who learnt with him, that little could be done — Mr. 
Morton himself being forced to laugh as much as 
the little scholars at the odd turns and devices he 
fell upon ; for he did nothing in the ordinary way. 
. . . He used also to interest us in a more 
serious way, by telling us the visions as he called 
them, which he had lying alone on the floor or sofa, 
when kept from going to church on a Sunday by ill 
health. Child as I was, I could not help being 
highly delighted with his description of the glories 
he had seen — his misty and sublime sketches of the 
regions above, which he had visited in his trance. 
Recollecting these descriptions, radiant and not 
gloomy as they were, I have often thought since, 
that there must have been a bias in his mind to 
superstition — the marvellous seemed to have such 
power over him, though the mere offspring of his 
own imagination, that the expression of his face, 
habitually that of genuine benevolence, mingled 
with a shrewd innocent humor, changed greatly 
while he was speaking of these things, and showed 
a deep intenseness of feeling, as if he were awed 
even by his own recital. ... I may add, that 
in walking he used always to keep his eyes turned 
downwards as if thinking, but with a pleasing 
expression of countenance, as if enjoying his 
thoughts." '—J. G. LocKHART (" Life of Scott "). 

» See pp. 64, 65. 
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Lockhart emphatically denies the accuracy of 
those accounts of Scott's school-days, which pre- 
sented him as a dull fellow, always at the foot of his 
class. He sa3rs, '^ His quick apprehension and 
powerful memory enabled him, at little cost of 
labor, to perform the usual routine of tasks, in such 
a manner as to keep him generally * in a decent place * 
(as he once expressed it to Mr. Skene) * about the 
middle of the class.' " He quotes Scott's own state- 
ment, — " I never was a dunce, nor thought to be so, 
but an incorrigibly idle imp, who was always longing 
to do something else than what was enjoined him." 
A school-fellow of Scott's says that their teacher 
" would constantly refer to him for dates, the par- 
ticulars of battles, and other remarkable events al- 
luded to in Horace, . . . and used to call him 
the historian of the class." At this time he was in 
his twelfth year. 

Upon all these occasions * one of the principal 
features of his character was displayed as conspic- 
uously as I believe it ever was at any later period. 
This was the remarkable ascendency he never failed 
to exhibit among his young companions, and which 
appeared to arise from their involuntary and un- 
conscious submission to the same firmness of un- 
derstanding, and gentle exercise of it, which pro- 
duced the same effects throughout his after life. 
Where there was always a good deal of drinking, 
there was of course now and then a good deal of 



' The meetings of a club of young fellows, while he was a law- 
student in Edinburgh, 1788. 
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quarrelling. But three words from Walter Scott 
never failed to put all such propensities to quietness. 
— ^James Ballantyne (quoted by Lockhart). 

He is tall and well formed, excepting one of his 
ankles and foot (I think the right) which is crippled, 
and makes him walk very lamely. He is neither 
fat nor thin. His face is perfectly Scotch, and 
though some people think it heavy, it struck me as a 
very agreeable one. He never could have been 
handsome. His ' forehead is very high, his nose 
short, his upper lip long, and the lower part of his 
face rather fleshy. His complexion is fresh and 
clear, his eyes very blue, shrewd, and penetrating. 
I should say the predominant expression of his face 
is that of strong sense. His hair, which has always 
been very light (as well as his eyebrows and eye- 
lashes) is now of a silvery whiteness, which makes 
him look somewhat older than he really is (1820). — 
C. R. Leslie ("Autobiographical Recollections").* 

He is a tall man, of large but not well-filled frame. 
His shoulders are remarkably sloping, giving an ap- 
pearance of great longitude to his neck. . . . 
When he walks, one knee bends under him and 
turns inward, making his progress very slow, and 
painful to the spectator. His head bald upon the 
crown, ... is certainly the highest above the 
ears I have ever seen. . , . In court, he ordi- 
narily appears as if asleep, or retired so far within 



' Leslie (Charles Robert). Autobiographical Recollections. 
Edited by Tom Taylor. 2 vols., i2mo. London, i860. 
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himself that no thought or motion disturbs the pla« 
cidity of the exterior surface. . . , On one oc' 
casion, his eye was turned on one of the spectators^ 
and his countenance involuntarily became so quiz^ 
zically humorous, that I really could not help laugh« 
ing.— K D. Griffin ("Remains")-' 

In the course of conversation, he happened to 
quote a few lines from one of the old Border Bal* 
lads, and looking round, I was quite astonished with 
the change which seemed to have t>assed over every 
feature in his countenance. His eyes seemed no 
longer to glance quick and gray from beneath his 
impending brows, but were fixed in his expanded 
eyelids with a sober, solemn lustre. His mouth 
(the muscles about which are at all times wonder* 
fully expressive), instead of its usual language of 
mirth, or benevolence, or shrewdness, was filled 
with a sad and pensive earnestness. The whole 
face was tinged with a glow that showed its lines in 
new energy and transparence. . . . Looking 
back for a moment to the former expression of the 
same countenance, I could not choose but wonder 
at the facility with which one set of features could 
be made to speak things so different — J. G. Lock- 
hart (" Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk," 1819).' 

No one who has seen him can forget the surpris* 
ing power of change which his countenance showed 



' Grifl5n (Rev. Edmund Dorr). Remains. Compiled by Fran- 
cis Griffin. 2 vols., i2mo. New York, 1831. 

' Lockhart Qohn Gibson). Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk. 3 
vols., 8vo. Edinburgh, 1819. 
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when awakened from a state of composure. In 1823, 
when I first knew him, the hair upon his forehead 
was quite gray, but his face, which was healthy and 
sanguine, and the hair about it, which had still a 
strong reddish tinge, contrasted rather than har- 
monized with the sleek, silvery locks above ; a con- 
trast which might seem rather suited to a jovial and 
humorous, than to a pathetic expression. But his 
features were equally capable of both. The form 
and hue of his eyes (for the benefit of minute physiog- 
nomists it should be noted, that the pupils contained 
some small specks of brown) were wonderfully cal- 
culated for showing great varieties of emotion. Their 
mournful aspect was extremely earnest and aflfect- 
ing ; and, when he told some dismal and mysterious 
story, they had a doubtful, melancholy, exploring 
look, which appealed irresistibly to the hearer's im- 
agination. Occasionally, when he spoke of some- 
thing very audacious or eccentric, they would di- 
late and light up with a tragi-comic, hairbrained 
expression, quite peculiar to himself ; one might see 
in it a whole chapter of Caur-de-lion and the Clerk 
of Copmanhurst. — J. L. Adolphus (quoted by 
Lockhart). 

Old age — a premature old age it may be called — 
was, at this time (1828) advancing rapidly upon him. 
Although his frame was herculean, and his aspect 
'*u^ccl» he was evidently weak. . . . His hair 
was long, thin, and as white as snow, — the effect, I 
was told, of illness at some former period, and not 
of old age. . . . His complexion was dark, — not 
swarthy, but sunburnt ; indeed, I should suppose 

IL-2 
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that it must have been originally fair, though some- 
what florid ; his features were large and prominent ; 
. . . The most remarkable peculiarity of his face 
. . . was the inordinate length of the upper lip, 
between the mouth and nose ; of his head, its ex- 
treme depth from sinciput to occiput, which I should 
think was more than nine inches and a half. I am 
wrong, however, in saying that this was the nwst re- 
markable peculiarity of his head. Striking as it was, 
perhaps the eye would be more certainly and quick- 
ly caught by the height of the cranium ; the im- 
mense pile of forehead towering above the eyes 
and rising to a conical elevation which I have 
never seen equalled, either in bust or living head. 
The predominant expression of his face was shrewd- 
ness. Meeting him in the street with his hat on, 
you would have been struck, certainly, by his physi- 
ognomy ; but the impression it would make on you 
would be only that of strong, good sense, without a 
particle of ideality. . . . But, with tlie hat off, 
it was a different man that stood before you ; you 
could not look upon that mass of admirably-propor- 
tioned head — so enormously developed in its an- 
terior portions — without being convinced that the 
intellect working within it was a mighty one. 

When he began to talk, — which he did in a rather 
low tone, and with rapid utterance, — his face, usu- 
ally heavy, became more animated, and an expres- 
sion of grave humor — humor which seemed to be 
mingled largely with enjoyment of itself — lurked 
around the corners of his mouth, and sometimes, 
though not frequently, sparkled for a moment in his 
eyes. — John Inman {New York Mirror^ July ii, 1835). 
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In a little while the " lord of the castle " himself 
made his appearance. I knew him at once by the 
descriptions I had read and heard, and the like- 
nesses that had been published of him. He was 
tall, and of a large and powerful frame. His dress 
was simple, and almost rustic. An old g^een shoot- 
ing coat, with a dog-whistle at the button-hole, 
brown linen pantaloons, stout shoes that tied at the 
ankles, and a white hat that had evidently seen ser- 
vice. He came limping up the gravel walk, aiding 
himself by a stout walking staff, but moving rapidly 
and with vigor. By his side jogged along a large 
iron-gray stag-hound of a most grave demeanor. — 
Washington Irving ("Abbotsford and Newstead 
Abbey *V 

It was not long before we heard the eager tread 
of a stamping heel resounding through the corridor, 
and in another second the door was flung open, and 
in limped Scott himself. Although eight and forty 
years have passed away since that memorable morn- 
ing, the great man's person is as palpably present 
to me as it then was when in the flesh. His light 
blue, waggish eye, sheltered, almost screened, by its 
over-hanging penthouse of straw-colored, bushy 
brows, his scant, sandy-colored hair, the Shakespea- 
rian length of his upper lip, his towering Pisgah of 
a forehead, which gave elevation and dignity to a 
physiognomy otherwise deficient in both, his abrupt 
movements, the mingled humor, urbanity, and be- 
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nevolence of his smile, all recur to me with startling 
reality. He was dressed in a green cut-away coat, 
with brass buttons, drab vest, trowsers, and gaiters, 
with thick shoes on his feet, and a sturdy staff in 
his hand. He looked like a yeoman of the better 
class ; but his manners bespoke the ease, self-pos- 
session, and courtesy of a high-bred gentleman. 
Nothing could exceed the winning cordiality of his 
welcome. (1821.) — J. C. Young ("Memoir of C. M. 
Young")." 

His travelling costume . . . consisted of a 
green cut-away coat, or rather jacket, with short 
skirts and brass buttons ; drab trousers, vest, and 
gaiters ; a single seal and watch-key, attached to a 
watered black ribbon, dangling from his fob ; a 
loose, and not very stiff, linen collar ; a black silk 
neck-kerchief; and a low-crowned, deep-brimmed 
hat He had no gloves ; and his ungloved hands, 
large and almost clumsy, were thickly covered with 
red bristles. His feet were scarcely so large as one 
would have expected, his height being six feet. 
He was muscular, but not stout ; and the breadth 
across his chest was very great. He walked very- 
lame, using a stout staff, with a crooked handle, 
even in the room ; but he was active and rapid in 
his movements. As he stood, — ^just as Maclise drew 
him in the Fraserian sketch, — only the toes and ball 
of his right foot touched the ground. It appeared 
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as if the posterior tendons had shrunk ; at any rate, 
his heel was raised when he stood. — R. Shelton 
Mackenzie (" Life of Scott ").* 

Of the many portraits of him Chantrey's bust is, 
to my mind, the most perfect. Lawrence gave him 
a pomposity of manner which he never assumed ; 
but in Chantrey's bust, the gentle turn of the head, 
inclined a little forwards and down, and the lurking 
humor in the eye and about the mouth are Scott's 
own. — C. R Leslie ("Autobiographical Recollec- 
tions "). 

Sir Walter was the best formed man I ever saw, 
and, laying his weak limb out of the question, a per- 
fect model of a man for gigantic strength. The 
muscles of his arms were prodigious. I remember 
of one day long ago, I think it was at some national 
dinner in Oman's Hotel, that at a certain time of 
the night, a number of the young heroes diflfered 
prodigiously in regard to their various degrees of 
muscular strength. A general measurement took 
place around the shoulders and chest, and I, as a 
particular judge in these matters, was fixed on as 
the measurer and umpire. 

Scott, who never threw cold water on any fun, 
submitted to be measured with the rest He meas- 
ured most round the chest, and to their great cha- 
grin, I was next to him, and very little short. But 
when I came to examine the arms ! Sir Walter's had 
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i double the muscular power of mine, and very nearly 
so of every man's who was there. I declare, that 
^h-^nJth ^^^™ *^® elbow to the shoulder, they felt as if he 
had the strength of an ox. — James Hogg (" Familiar 
Anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott ").* 



I think the first hour of the morning is . . . 
favorable to the bodily strength. Among other 
feats, when I was a young man, I was able at times to 
lift a smith's anvil with one hand, by what is called 
the horn — that projecting piece of iron on which 
things are beaten to turn them round. But I could 
only do this before breakfast. It required my full 
strength, undiminished by the least exertion, and 
those who choose to try will find the feat no easy 
one. — Sir Walter Scott (from his "Journal;" 
quoted by Lockhart). 
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He was an expert as well as powerful wielder 
of the axe, and competed with his ablest subalterns 
as to the paucity of blows by which a tree could be 
brought down. The wood rang ever and anon with 
his laughter while he shared their labors, and if he 
had taken, as he every now and then did, a whole 
day with them, they were sure to be invited home 
to Abbotsford to sup gaily at Tom Purdie's. — ^J. G. 
Lockhart ("Life of Scott"). 

I was not a little surprised with Mr. Scott's horse- 
manship — for, in spite of the lameness of one of his 



* Hogg Qames). Familiar Anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott i2mo. 
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legs, he manages his steed with the most complete 
mastery, and seems to be as much at home in the 
saddle as any of his own rough-riding Deloraines or 
Lochinvars. . . . We took several ditches that 
would have astonished nine-tenths of the Epsom 
racers, and he was always foremost at the leap. — J. 
G. LocKHART (" Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk"). 

Whatever the banks of the Tweed . . . pre- 
sented of interest, we frequently visited ; and I do 
verily believe there is not a single ford in the whole 
course of that river which we have not traversed to- 
gether. He had an amazing fondness for fords, and 
was not a little adventurous in plunging through, 
whatever might he the state of the flood, and this 
even though there happened to be a bridge in view. 
If it seemed possible to scramble through, he scorned 
to go ten yards about, and in fact preferred the ford. 
. . . He sometimes even attempted them on foot, 
though his lameness interfered considerably with 
his progress among the slippery stones. Upon one 
occasion of this sort I was assisting him through 
the Ettrick, and we had both got upon the same 
tottering stone in the middle of the stream, when 
some story about a kelpie occurring to him, he must 
needs stop and tell it with all his usual vivacity — and 
then, laughing heartily at his own joke, he slipped 
his foot, . . . and down he went headlong into 
the pool, pulling me after him. — James Skene 
(quoted by Lockhart). 

March 21, 1827. — ^Wrote till twelve, then out upon 
the heights, though the day was stormy, and faced 
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the gale bravely. Tom Purdie was not with me. 
He would have obliged me to keep the sheltered 
ground. There is a touch of the old spirit in me 
yet, that bids me brave the tempest, — the spirit that, 
in spite of manifold infirmities, made me a roaring 
boy in my youth, a desperate climber, a bold rider, 
a deep drinker, and a stout player at single-stick, of 
all which valuable qualities there are now but slen- 
der remains. — Sir Walter Scott (from his " Jour- 
nal ; " quoted by Lockhart). 

Lockhart gives us many instances of Scott's ac- 
tivity in his boyhood and youth. Despite his lame- 
ness he was noted for his fearlessness in climbing, 
and for his strength and hardihood in fighting. A 
frolic or a fight always found him ready, and he 
seemed equally well prepared for either. 

" Are you a sportsman ? " he asked me to-day. I 
said I was not — that I had begun too late in life, 
and that I did not find shooting in particular at all 
amusing. "Well, neither do I,** he observed ; " time 
has been when I did shoot a good deal, but some- 
how I never very much liked it. I was never quite 
at ease when I had knocked down my black-cock, 
and going to pick him up, he cast back his dying 
eye with a look of reproach. I don't affect to be 
more squeamish than my neighbors, — but I am not 
ashamed to say, that no practice ever reconciled me 
fully to the cruelty of the affair." — Basil Hall 
(quoted by Lockhart). 

He was no great favorer of sects, and seldom or 
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never went to church. He was a complete and fin- 
ished aristocrat, and the prosperity of the state was 
his great concern ; which prosperity he deemed lost 
unless both example and precept flowed by regular 
gradation from the highest to the lowest . . . 
He had a settled impression on his mind that a rev- 
olution was impending over this country, even worse 
than we have experienced, and he was always keep- 
ing a sharp look-out on the progress of enthusiasm 
in religion, as a dangerous neighbor. There was 
one day, that he and Laidlaw were walking in the 
garden at Abbotsford, during the time that the west- 
em portion of the mansion-house was building. 
The architect's name, I think, was Mr. Paterson. 

"Well, do you know, Laidlaw," said Scott, ** that 
I think Paterson one of the best-natured, shrewd, 
sensible fellows, that I ever met with. I am quite 
delighted with him, for he is a fund of continual 
amusement to me. If you heard but how I torment 
him ! I attack him every day on the fundamental 
principles of his own art. I take a position which I 
know to be false, and persist in maintaining it, and 
it is truly amazing with what good sense and good 
nature he supports his principles. I really like 
Paterson exceedingly." 

" O, he's a verra fine fellow," said Laidlaw. "An 
extraordinar fine fellow, an' a great deal o' comings 
an' gangings in him. But dinna ye think, Mr. 
Scott, that it's a great pity he should hae been a 
preacher ? " 

" A preacher ?" said Scott, staring at him, " Good 
Lord ! What do you mean ? " 

"Aha! It's a' ye ken about it!" said Laidlaw. 
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**I assure you, he's a preacher, an' a capital 
preacher, too. He's reckoned the best Baptist 
preacher in a' Galashiels, an' preaches every Sunday 
to a great community o* low kind o' folks." 

On hearing this. Sir Walter (then Mr. Scott) 
wheeled about and halted off with a swiftness Laid- 
law had never seen him exercise before ; exclaiming 

vehemently to himself, " Preaches ! D him ! " 

From that time forth, his delightful colloquies with 
Mr. Paterson ceased. — James Hogg (" Familiar An- 
ecdotes of Sir Walter Scott "). 

Although he, of course, acknowledged Buccleuch 
as the head and chief of the whole clan of Scott, yet 
he always acknowledged Harden as his immediate 
chieftain, and head of that powerful and numerous 
sept of the name, and Sir Walter was wont often to 
relate, how he, and his father before him, always 
kept their Christmas with Harden in acknowledg- 
ment of their vassalage. This he used to tell with a 
degree of exultation, which I always thought must 
have been astounding to every one who heard it ; as 
if his illustrious name did not throw a blaze of glory 
on the house of Harden a hundred times more than 
that race of old border barbarians, however brave, 
could throw over him. — James Hogg (" Familiar 
Anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott "). 

The Scotland of his affections had the clan Scott 
for her kernel. . . . Fancy rebuilt and most 
prodigally embellished the whole system of the social 
existence of the middle ages, in which the clansman 
(wherever there were clans) acknowledged practi- 
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cally no sovereign but his chief. The author of 
^* The Lay " would rather have seen his heir cany the 
Banner of Bellenden gallantly at a foot-ball match 
on Carterhaugh, than he would have heard that the 
boy had attained the highest honors of the first 
university in Europe. His original pride was to be 
an acknowledged member of one of the " honorable 
families/* whose progenitors had been celebrated 
. . . for following this banner in blind obedience 
to the patriarchal leader ; his first and last worldly 
ambition was to be himself the founder of a distant 
branch ; he desired to plant a lasting root, and 
dreampt not of personal fame, but of long distant 
generations rejoicing in the name of " Scott of Ab- 
botsford." By this idea all his reveries — all his as- 
pirations — all his plans and efforts, were overshad- 
owed and controlled. 

The great object and end only rose into clearer 
daylight, and swelled into more substantial dimen- 
sions, as public applause strengthened his confi- 
dence in his own powers and faculties; and when 
he had reached the summit of universal and unri- 
valled honor, he clung to his first love with the faith 
of a Paladin. It is easy enough to smile at all this ; 
many will not understand it, and some who do may 
pity it. But it was at least a different thing from the 
modern vulgar ambition of amassing a fortune and 
investing it in land. The lordliest vision of acres 
would have had little charm for him, unless they 
were situated on Ettrick or Yarrow, or in 

"pleasant Teviotdale, 

Fast by the river Tweed—" 
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somewhere within the primeval territory of " the 
Rough Clan."— J. G. Lockhart (**Life of Scott"). 

Few persons who heard him speak could have 
doubted Scott's nationality ; it could not have been 
said with justice that Scott 

"Hung 
On the soft phrase of Southern tongue." 

His accent, on the contrary, was so broad that Mr. 
Harness said he sometimes could not understand 
him without difficulty. One day when they had 
been talking of " Lucia di Lammermoor," which 
had lately appeared, he changed the subject by ob- 
serving, " Weel ! I think we've a' most had enow of 
that chiel."— A. G. L' Estrange (** Life of William 
Harness").* 

His pronunciation of words, considered separate- 
ly, was seldom much different from that of a well- 
educated Englishman of his time ; but he used, 
many words in a sense which belonged to Scotland, 
not to England, and the tone and accent remained 
broadly Scotch, though, unless in the burr^ which no 
doubt smacked of the country bordering on North- 
umberland, there was \xo provincial peculiarity about 
his utterance. — J. G. Lockhart (" Life of Scott "). 

The conversation of Scott was frank, hearty, pic- 
turesque, and dramatic. During the time of my 
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visit he inclined to the comic rather than the grave, 
in his anecdotes and stories, and such I was told 
was his general inclination. He relished a joke, or 
a trait of humor in social intercourse, and laughed 
with right good will. He talked not for effect or 
display, but from the flow of his spirits, the stores 
of his memory, and the vigor of his imagination. 
He had a natural turn for narration, and his narra- 
tives and descriptions were without effort, yet won- 
derfully graphic. He placed the same before you 
like a picture ; he gave the dialogue with the appro- 
priate dialect or peculiarities, and described the ap- 
pearance and characters of his personages with 
that spirit and felicity evinced in his writings. — 
Washington Irving ("Abbotsford and Newstead 
Abbey"). 

He was as good a listener as talker, appreciated 
everything that others said, however humble might 
be their rank or pretensions, and was quick to tes- 
tify his perception of any point in their discourse. 
He arrogated nothing to himself, but was perfectly 
unassuming and unpretending, entering with heart 
and soul into the business or pleasure, or, I had al- 
most said folly, of the hour and the company. No 
one's concerns, no one's thoughts, no one's opin- 
ions, no one's tastes and pleasures seemed beneath 
him. He made himself so thoroughly the compan- 
ion of those with whom he happened to be, that 
they forgot for a time his vast superiority, and only 
recollected and wondered, when all was over, that 
it was Scott with whom they had been on such fa- 
miliar terms, and in whose society they had felt so 
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perfectly at their ease. — ^Washington Irving (" Ab- 
botsford and Newstead Abbey "). ^ 

People used to be divided ... as to the su- 
periority of Scott's poetry or his talk. His novels 
had not yet begun to suggest another alternative. 
Scarcely, however, even in his novels was he more 
striking or delightful than in society ; where the 
halting limb, the burr in the throat, the heavy 
cheeks, the high Goldsmith-forehead, the unkempt 
locks, and the general plainness of appearance, with 
the Scotch accent and stories and sayings, all graced 
by gayety, simplicity, and kindness, made a combi- 
nation most worthy of being enjoyed. — -Lord Cock- 
burn (" Memorials of his Time ").* 

His humor in conversation, as in his works, was 
genial and free from all causticity. . . . He 
played with the foibles and errors of his fellow-be- 
ings, and presented them in a thousand whimsical 
and characteristic lights, but the kindness and gen- 
erosity of his nature would not allow him to be a 
satirist. I do not recollect a sneer throughout his 
conversation. — Washington Irving ("Abbotsford 
and Newstead Abbey "). 

Sir Walter's conversation was always amusing, 
always interesting. There was a conciseness, a can- 
dor, and judiciousness in it which never was equalled. 
His anecdotes were without end, and I am almost 
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certain they were all made off-hand, for I never 
heard one of them either before or after. His were 
no Joe Miller's jokes. — James Hogg (" Familiar An- 
ecdotes of Sir Walter Scott "). 



The great charm of his conversation, being a man 
of such eminence, was its perfect simplicity, and the 
entire absence of vanity and love of display. — Sir 
A. Alison ("Autobiography").* 

It would, I think, be extremely difficult to give a 
just idea of his general conversation to any one who 
had not known him. Considering his great per- 
sonal and literary popularity, and the wide circle of 
society in which he had lived, it is perhaps remark- 
able that so few of his sayings, real or imputed, are 
in circulation. But he did not affect sayings ; the 
points and sententious turns, which are so easily 
caught up and transmitted, were not natural to him : 
though he occasionally expressed a thought very 
pithily and neatly. For example, he once described 
the Duke of Wellington's style of debating as "slic- 
ing the argument into two or three parts, and 
helping himself to the best." But the great charm 
of his " table-talk " was in the sweetness and aban- 
don with which it flowed, — always, however, guided 
by good sense and taste ; the warm and unstudied 
eloquence with which he expressed rather senti- 
ments than opinions ; and the liveliness and force 
with which he narrated and described ; and all that 

* Alison (Sir Archibald). Some Account of my Life and Writ- 
ings. An Autobiography. 2 vols., 8vo. London, 1883. 
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he spoke derived so much of its effect from indefina- 
ble felicities of manner, look, and tone — and some- 
times from the choice of apparently insignificant 
words — that a moderately faithful transcript of his 
sentences would be but a faint image of his conver- 
sation. — J. L. Adolphus (quoted by Lock hart). 

He amplified, digressed, and in relating anything 
he had heard, added touches of his own that were 
always charming. Lord Eldin (John Clerk), once 
said to him — " Why, Sir Walter, that's a story of 
mine you've been telling ; but you have so deco- 
rated it, that I scarcely knew it again." 

" Do you think," said Scott, " I'd tell one of your 
stories, or of anybody's, and not put a laced coat 
and a cocked hat upon it ?" — C. R Leslie ("Auto- 
biographical Recollections "). 

At Abbotsford, Sir Walter was as charming as a 
man could be ; but the charm consisted not in new 
ideas or felicitous expressions struck out extempore 
during discussion, but in the prodigious fund of an- 
ecdote, story, and adventure, relating to times past, 
which he had acquired by reading or observation. 
. . . The whole stores of his mind . . . were 
poured out in company, with great power of narra- 
tive, and with infinite humor and effect But the 
greater part of the charm which captivated all who 
approached him lay in the manner of telling ; his 
anecdotes seldom told when repeated second-hand ; 
and though his observations showed great practical 
acquaintance with the world, and infinite humor in 
the observation of it, yet they seldom indicated any 
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remarkable reach of thought, or deep reflection 
upon the course of human affairs.* — Sir A. Alison 
(" Autobiography "). 

No one who knew Sir Walter, will fail to remem- 
ber his admirable convivial powers, or the quaint 
good humor, utterly sans pretention^ by which these 
were animated. No sooner had he taken his place 
at table than by some natf remark, not addressed 
to any one in particular, he usually effected the 
utter demolition of ** starch," and, without having 
once in all his life ever aimed at saying a "good 
thing," produced more mirth and joviality than any 
professional wit or punster ever could. He was so 
decidedly an enemy to " starch," or pretension of any 
kind, that it became invariably decomposed in his 
presence, and he cared not of what platitudes or 
" merry-andradas " he served himself to effect that 
purpose. Only once, and at his own table, he felt 
surprised and overthrown. Telling more suo^ or wish- 
ing to tell, some brief anecdote from his own stores 
of recollection, he happened, about mid-way, to in- 
terpose the words ; " Now whether it occurred from 
my own stupidity, or because " — the break was fatal, 
and the anecdote to this hour remains untold, for in 
rushed most unexpectedly a regular man of starch, 
a soi-disant poet. ..." Oh, Sir Walter ! " sol- 
emnly exclaimed this worthy, "don't say that ! No 
one can admit for a moment the plea of your stu- 
pidity." This was too much. The mighty minstrel 
changed countenance, drooping his under jaw in a 
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manner that would have done honor to Grimaldi ; 
but instantly he sought refuge and protection against 
his literary guest from an honest Leith wine-mer- 
chant, who never in his life had perused one page 
of poetry, earnestly craving from this worthy an 
opinion as to the merits of a bottle of rare old Ma- 
deira, whereupon the critic, applying a Bardolphian 
nose to the bouquet^ pronounced favorably, and with 
great gusto. It was easy then to begin another yarn, 
and the man of starch was left alone in his glory. — 
R. P. Gillies ("Memoii*s of a Literary Veteran ").' 

Not only was he inexhaustible in anecdote, but he 
. . . loved to exert the talent of dramatizing, and 
in some measure representing in his own person the 
incidents he told of, or the situations he imagined. 
I recollect . . . his sketching in this manner 
. . . a sailor trying to persuade a monkey to 
speak, and vowing, with all kinds of whimsical oaths, 
that he would not tell of him. . . . Another speci- 
men of his talent for representation which struck me 
forcibly . . . was his telling the story . . . 
of a dying man who, in a state of delirium, while his 
nurse was absent, left his room, appeared at a club 
of which he was president, and was taken for his 
own ghost. In relating this not very likely story, 
he described with his deep and lingering tones, and 
with gestures and looks suited to each part of the 
action, the sick man, deadly pale, and with vacant 
eyes, walking into the club-room ; the silence and 

* Gillies (Robert Pearce). Memoirs of a Literary Veteran. 
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consternation of the club ; the supposed spectre 
moving to the head of the table ; giving a ghastly 
salutation to the company ; raising a glass toward 
his lips ; stiffly turning his head from side to side, 
as if pledging the several members ; his departure, 
just at midnight ; and the breathless conference of 
the club, as they recovered themselves from thi3 
strange visit. — J. L. Adolphus (quoted by Lock- 
hart). 

He had strong powers of mimicry— could talk 
with a peasant quite in his own style, and frequently 
in general society introduced rustic patois^ northern, 
southern, or midland, with great truth and effect ; 
but these things were inlaid dramatically, or play- 
fully, upon his narrative. His exquisite taste in this 
matter was not less remarkable in his conversation 
than in the prose of his Scotch novels. — J. G. Lock- 
hart (" Life of Scott ")• 

He read aloud high poetry with far greater sim- 
plicity, depth, and effect, than any other man I ever 
heard ; and, in Macbeth or Julius Caesar, or the like, 
I doubt if John Kemble could have been more im- 
pressive. — J. G. LocKHART (" Life of Scott ")• 

Never, perhaps, did a man go through all the 
gradations of laughter with such complete enjoy- 
ment, and a countenance so radiant. The first dawn 
of a humorous thought would show itself sometimes, 
as he sat silent, by an invokmtary lengthening of 
the. upper lip, followed by a shy sidelong glance at 
his neighbors, indescribably whimsical, and seeming 
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to ask from their looks whether the spark of drol- 
lery should be suppressed, or allowed to blaze out 
In the full tide of mirth he did indeed " laugh the 
heart's laugh," like Walpole, but it was not boister- 
ous and overpowering, nor did it check the course 
of his words ; he could go on telling or descanting, 
while his lungs did "crow like chanticleer," his syl- 
lables, in the struggle, growing more emphatic, his 
accent more strongly Scotch, and his voice plaintive 
with excess of merriment. — J. L. Adolphus (quoted 
by Lockhart). 

I remember him about that time (1821) : he used 
to walk up and down Princes Street, as we boys 
were coming from the High School, generally with 
some friend, and every now and then he stopped, 
and resting his lame leg against his stick, laughed 
right out at some joke of his friend's or his own : 
he said a good laugh was worth standing for, and 
besides required it for its completion. How we re- 
joiced when we took off our bonnets, to get a smile 
and a nod from him, thinking him as great as Julius 
Caesar or Philopoemen, Hector or Agricola, any 
day. —Dr. John Brown ("Horae Subsecivae").* 

Lady Hume asked her' to play Rob Roy, an old 
ballad. A good many persons were present, and 
she felt a little embarrassed by the recollection of 
how much her father's name had been mentioned 



* Browii (Dr. John). Horae Subsecivae. Third Series. i2mo. 
Edinburgh, 1882. 

* Sir Walter Scott* s daughter. 
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in connection with this strange Highlander's ; but, 
as upon all occasions, she took the most direct 
means to settle her difficulties ; . . . she ran 
across the room to her father, and, blushing pretty 
deeply, whispered to him. "Yes, my dear," he 
said, loud enough to be heard, " play it, to be sure, 
if you are asked, and Waverley and the Antiquary, 
too, if there be any such ballads." * — George Tick- 
NOR (" Life, Letters, and Journals ").' 

The conversation turned on the vraisemblance of 
certain dramatis personae in a modem book. Sir 
Walter's opinion was asked. " Well ! " replied he, 
" they are as true as the personages in * Waverley ' 
and * Guy Mannering * are, I think." This was long 
before he had confessed that he was the author of 
the Scotch Novels, and when much curiosity was 
alive on the subject I looked very steadily into 
his face as he spoke, but it did not betray any con- 
sciousness or suppressed humor. His command of 
countenance was perfect — B. W. Procter ("Rec- 
ollections of Men of Letters ").* 



* This was in 1819, when the authorship of the novels had not 
yet been acknowledged by Scott ; it was not until 1827 that he 
publicly made this acknowledgment; but as early as 1815 the 
truth must have been pretty generally conjectured. Lord Campbell, 
in a letter of 181 5, says, "All those who have good means of infor- 
mation believe they are written by Walter Scott, although he 
strenuously disclaims them." 

' Ticknor (George). Life, Letters, and Journals. 2 vols., 8vo. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1876. 

' Procter (Bryan W.). Autobiographical Fragment and Bio- 
graphical Notes, with Sketches of Contemporaries. Edited by 
C [oventry] P. [atmore]. i2mo. London, 1877. 
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Mr. John Sinclair in his volume of ** Sketches," * 
gives the following anecdote as told by Mr. Guth- 
rie Wright, an old friend of Scott's : — ** I called one 
day at the Edinburgh post-office, and began to read 
in the lobby a letter from Lady Abercorn, in which 
she gave an answer to some arguments I had stated 
to her in proof that Sir Walter was the author of 

* Waverley ; ' while thus employed, I stumbled on Sir 
Walter himself. He immediately inquired about 
whom I was reading so busily. 'About you^ I re- 
plied, and put the letter into his hand. I soon ob- 
served him blush as red as scarlet, and recollected 
that Lady Abercorn in her letter had said,* I am quite 
sure you are wrong, for Sir Walter Scott declared 
to me upon his honovy that he was not the author of 

* Waverley.' On reading this, Sir Walter exclaimed ; 

* I'm sure I never said so. / never pledged my honor : 
she is quite mistaken.' Then perceiving that he had 
thus betrayed himself, he stammered out some un- 
intelligible sentence, and then continued: 'Well, 
Mr. Wright, it is a very curious question, who can 
be the author of these novels. Suppose we take a 
walk round the Calton Hill, and lay our heads to- 
gether to find him out' We prclfceeded arm-in-arm, 
and I said, ' I think that we can soon so complete- 
ly hedge in the author, that he cannot escape us.* 

* Well, then,* said Sir Walter, * how would you hedge 
him in ? * I replied, * You will agree with me that 
the author of " Waverley,** whoever he may be, must 
be a lawyer* 'True, it is evident he must be a law- 



' Sinclair (John). Sketches of Old Times and Distant Places. 
i2mo. London, 1875. 
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yer.* * You will also admit that he must be an anti- 
quary?' *No doubt, he must be an antiquary.* 
* He must also be of Jacobite connections ? ' * Cer- 
tainly, he must have Jacobite propensities.' ' He 
must also have a strong turn for poetry ? ' * Yes, he 
must be something of a poet' I next assigned 
some reasons why he must be rather more than 
forty years of age, and then added, * Now, among 
our friends in the Parliament House, let us consider 
how many there are, who, besides being lawyers^ 
poets ^ antiquaries^ and of Jcuobite connections are 
rather more than forty years of age.' 'Well,* says 
Sir Walter, 'what do you think of Cranstoun ?' 
I gave reasons for setting aside Cranstoun's preten- 
sions, adverting particularly to his want of humor ; 
and then Sir Walter, seeing that he himself must in- 
evitably come next, unloosed his arm, and said, 
'Mr. Wright, the author of "Waverley," whoever 
he may be, gets people to buy his books without a 
name ; and he would be a greater fool than I think 
he is, were he to give a name. Good morning.* ** 

Murray told me that Sir Walter Scott, on being 
taxed by him as the author of " Old Mortality," not 
only denied having written it, but added, "In order 
to convince you that I am not the author, I will re- 
view the book for you in the ' Quarterly ' " — which 
he actually did, and Murray still has the MS. in 
his handwriting. — R. H. Barham (Extract from 
Diary).' 



' Barham (R. H. D.). Life and Letters of Richard Harris Bar- 
ham. 2 vols., 8vo. London, 187a 
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With respect to his own works Sir Walter did not 
often talk even of those which were avowed. If he 
ever indulged in anything like egotism, he loved 
better to speak of what he had done and seen than 
of what he had written. — J. L. Adolphus (quoted by 
Lockhart). 

He was fond of quoting the works of his contem- 
poraries ; he was continually reciting scraps of bor- 
der songs, or relating anecdotes of border story. 
With respect to his own poems, and their merits, 
however, he was mute, and while with him I pre- 
served a scrupulous silence on the subject — Wash- 
ington Irving ("Abbotsford and Newstead Ab- 
bey"). 

By the time we had reached home, after our de- 
lightful ride, the gong was sounding for dressing. 
On descending to the drawing-room, we found sev- 
eral friends and neighbors of Scott's assembled 
there. . . . The dinner, in point of profusion 
was exactly what I might have expected from the 
foretaste I had at luncheon and breakfast The 
characteristic feature of the meal was its absence of 
all stiffness and restraint — indeed, its joyous hilar- 
ity ; and yet the laws of biensiance were never vio- 
lated. There was, however, one material drawback 
to my entire enjoyment of my dinner, in the dron- 
ing notes of the bagpipe, which never intermitted 
until the cloth was about to be removed. . . . 
Walter Scott was a Scotchman, and loved to keep 
up feudal habits. ... It was an established 
usage de maison that John of Skye, a grand fellow, in 
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full Highland costume — a lineal descendant of Wal- 
lace, by-the-bye — should, during the hour of dinner, 
parade up and down in front of the windows, and 
squeak and squeal away, until summoned to receive 
his reward. When the cheese had been removed, 
and the cloth brushed, a footman stood at the right 
of " the sheriff " (as his retainers loved to call him), 
and the piper at his left, still bonnetted. The foot- 
man poured out a bumper of Glenlivat and handed 
it to his master ; he, in turn, passed it on to John 
of Skye. There was a smack of the lips, a stately 
bow to the company, and the Highlander was gone. 
After the gentlemen were supposed to have had 
their quantum of wine, they withdrew to the ar- 
moury for coffee, where the ladies joined them. In 
the centre of a small, dimly lighted chamber, the 
walls of which were covered with morions, and clay- 
mores, and pistols, and carbines, and cuirasses, and 
antique shields and halberds, &c. &c., each piece 
containing a history in itself, sat the generous host 
himself in a high-backed chair. He would lead the 
conversation to the mystic and the supernatural, 
and tell us harrowing tales of glamour, and second- 
sight,, and necromancy ; and when he thought he 
had filled the scene enough, and sufficiently chilled 
our marrows, he would call on Adam Fergusson for 
one of his Jacobite relics — such as Hey, yohnny Cope, 
are ye waukingyet? or The Laird o* Cockpen^ or Wha 
wad na fecht for Charlie ? — and these he sang with 
such point and zest, and such an under-current of 
implication, that you felt sure in what direction his 
own sympathies would have flowed had he been out 
in the '45. When he had abdicated the qhair, my 
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father was called upon to occupy it, and he gave 
us, from memor}% the whole of Tarn o* Shanter. It 
seemed to be an invariable custom at Abbotsford, 
that every one admitted within its circle should 
utilize the gift within him, so as to contribute to 
the common stock of social amusement (182 1). — 
J. C. Young (" Memoir of C. M. Young ")• 

He at this time (1818) occupied as his den a 
square small room, behind the dining parlor in 
Castle Street It had but a single Venetian window, 
opening on a patch of turf not much larger than 
itself, and the aspect of the place was on the whole 
sombrous. The walls were entirely clothed with 
books ; most of them folios and quartos, and all in 
that complete state of repair which at a glance re- 
veals a tinge of bibliomania. A dozen volumes or 
so, needful for immediate purposes of reference, 
were placed close by him on a small movable 
frame. . . . All the rest were in their proper 
niches, and wherever a volume had been lent, its 
room was occupied by a wooden block of the same 
size, having a card with the name of the borrower 
and date of the loan, tacked on its front . . . 
Every case and shelf was accurately lettered, and 
the works arranged systematically. . . . The 
only table was a massive piece of furniture which 
he had had constructed on the model of one at 
Rokeby ; with a desk and all its appurtenances on 
either side, that an amanuensis might work oppo- 
site to him when he chose ; and with small tiers of 
drawers, reaching all round to the floor. . . , 
His own writing apparatus was a very handsome 
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old box, richly carved, lined with crimson velvet, 
and containing ink-bottles, taper-stand, &c., in sil- 
ver — the whole in such order that it might have 
come from the silversmith's window half an hour 
before. Besides his own huge elbow chair, there 
were but two others in the room. . . . The 
room had no space for pictures except one, an orig- 
inal portrait of Claverhouse, which hung over the 
chimney-piece, with a Highland target on either 
side, and broadswords and dirks . . . disposed 
star-fashion round them. A few green tin-boxes, 
such as solicitors keep title-deeds in, were piled 
over each other on one side of the window ; and on 
the top of these lay a fox's tail, mounted on an an- 
tique silver handle, wherewith, as often as he had 
occasion to take down a book, he gently brushed 
the dust off the upper leaves before opening it — J. 
G. LocKHART ("Life of Scott"). 

His study, as I recollect it, was strictly a work 
room, though an elegant one. It had been fanci- 
fully decked out in pictures, but it had, I think, 
very few articles of mere ornament The chief of 
these was the print of Stothard's Canterbury Pil- 
grims, which hung over the chimney-piece, and, 
from the place assigned to it, must have been in 
great favor. . . . The shelves were stored with 
serviceable books ; one door opened into the great 
library, and a hanging stair within the room itself 
communicated with his bedroom. — J. L. Adolphus 
(quoted by Lockhart). 

Perhaps the most touching evidence of the last- 1 
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ing tenderness of his early domestic feeling was ex- 
hibited to his executors, when they opened his 
repositories. . . . On lifting up his desk, we 
found arranged in careful order a series of little 
objects, which had obviously been so placed there 
that his eye might rest on them every morning be- 
fore he began his tasks. There were the old-fash- 
ioned boxes that had garnished his mother's toilette, 
. . . the silver taper-stand which the young ad- 
vocate had bought for her with his first five-guinea 
fee — ... his father's snuff-box and ^tui-case — 
and more things of the like sort, recalling "The old 
familiar faces." 

The same feeling was apparent in all the arrange- 
ments of his private apartment. Pictures of his 
father and mother were the only ones in his dress- 
ing-room. . . . Even his father's rickety wash- 
ing-stand, with all its cramped appurtenances, 
though exceedingly unlike what a man of his very 
scrupulous habits would have selected in these 
days, kept its ground. The whole place seemed 
fitted up like a little chapel of the lares. — J. G. 
LocKHART (" Life of Scott "). 

He had now (1805) adopted the habits in which, 
with very slender variation, he ever after persevered 
when in the country. He rose by five o'clock, lit his 
own fire when the season required one, and shaved 
and dressed with great deliberation — for he was a 
very martinet as to all but the mere coxcombries 
of the toilet, not abhorring effeminate dandyism it- 
self so cordially as the slightest approach to per- 
sonal slovenliness, or even those "bed-gown and 
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slipper tricks," as he called them, in which literary 
men are so apt to indulge. Arrayed in his shooting- 
jacket, or whatever dress he meant to use till din- 
ner-time, he was seated at his desk by six o'clock, 
all his papers arranged before him in the most accu- 
rate order, and his books of reference marshalled 
around him on the floor, while at least one favorite 
dog lay watching his eye. . . . Thus, by the 
time the family assembled for breakfast between 
nine and ten, he had done enough (in his own lan- 
guage) "/^ break the neck of the day' s work'* After 
breakfast a couple of hours more were given to his 
solitary tasks, and by noon he was, as he used to 
say, " his own man." When the weather was bad, 
he would labor incessantly all the morning ; but the 
general rule was to be out and on horseback by 
one o'clock at the latest ; while, if any more distant 
excursion had been proposed over night, he was 
ready to start on it by ten ; his occasional rainy 
days of unintermitted study forming, as he said, a 
fund in his favor, out of which he was entitled to 
draw for accommodation whenever the sun shone 
with special brightness. — J. G. Lockhart (" Life of 
Scott"). 

In September, 1828, Richardson and I visited 
Scott for a few days at Abbotsford, and had the 
rare good fortune to find him nearly alone; and 
nothing could be more delightful. . . . His hab- 
its at this time were these. He rose about six; 
wrote from about half-past six till nine ; . . . 
breakfasted and lounged from nine to eleven ; wrote 
from eleven till about two ; walked till about four ; 
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dined at five, partaking freely, but far from immod- 
erately, of various wines ; and then, as soon as the 
ladies withdrew, taking to cigars and hot whisky- 
toddy ; went to the drawing-room soon, where he in- 
spired everybody with his passion for Scotch music, 
and, if anxiously asked, never refused to recite any 
old ballad, or tell any old tale. The house was 
asleep by eleven. When fitted up for dinner, he was 
like any other comfortably ill-dressed gentleman. 
But in the morning, with the large, coarse jacket, 
great stick, and leathern cap, he was Dandy Din- 
mont, or Dirk Hatteraick — a smuggler or a poach- 
er. — Lord Cockburn ("Memorials of his Time "). 

I never can forget the description Sir Adam Fer- 
gusson gave me of a morning he had passed with 
Scott at Abbotsford, which at that time was still un- 
finished, and, swarming with carpenters, painters, 
masons, and bricklayers, was surrounded with all 
the dirt and disorderly discomfort inseparable from 
the process of house-building. The room they sat 
in was in the roughest condition which admitted of 
their occupying it at all ; the raw, new chimney 
smoked intolerably. Out-of-doors the whole place 
was one chaos of bricks, mortar, scaffolding, tiles, 
and slates. A heavy mist shrouded the whole land- 
scape of lovely Tweed side, and distilled in a cold, 
persistent, and dumb drizzle. Maida, the well-be- 
loved stag-hound, kept fidgetting in and out of the 
room, Walter Scott every five minutes exclaiming, 
" Eh, Adam ! the puir beast's just wearying to get 
out ;" or, " Eh, Adam ! the puir creature's just cry- 
ing to come in ; " when Sir Adam would open the 
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door to the raw, chilly air for the wet, muddy hound's 
exit or entrance, while Scott, with his face swollen 
with a grievous toothache, and one hand pressed 
hard to his cheek, with the other was writing the in- 
imitably humorous opening chapters of "The Anti- 
quary," which he passed across the table, sheet by 
sheet, to his friend, saying, " Now, Adam, d'ye think 
that will do ? " Such a picture of mental triumph 
over outward circumstances has surely seldom been 
surpassed : house-builders, smoky chimney, damp 
draughts, restless, dripping dog, and toothache form 
whait our friend. Miss Masson, called a " concatena- 
tion of exteriorities " little favorable to literary com- 
position of any sort ; but considered as accompani- 
ments or inspiration of that delightfully comical 
beginning of "The Antiquary," they are all but in- 
credible.— Frances Anne Kemble (" Records of a 
Girlhood ").» 

He now (1819), for the first time in his life, found 
it necessary to employ the hand of another. . . . 
His amanuenses were William Laidlaw and John Bal- 
lantyne. ... I have often heard both these sec- 
retaries describe the astonishment with which they 
were equally affected when Scott began this experi- 
ment. The affectionate Laidlaw beseeching him to 
stop dictating, when his audible suffering filled every 
pause. " Nay, Willie," he answered, "only see that 
the doors are fast. I would fain keep all the cry as 
well as all the wool to ourselves ; but as to giving 



* Kemble (Frances Anne). Records of a Girlhood. i2mo. 
New York : Henry Holt & Co. 1879. 
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over work, that can only be when I am in wool- 
len." John Ballantyne told me that after the first 
day he always took care to have a dozen of pens 
made before he seated himself opposite to the sofa 
on which Scott lay, and that though he often turned 
himself upon the pillow with a groan of torment, 
he usually continued the sentence in the same 
breath. But when dialogue of peculiar animation 
was in progress, spirit seemed to triumph altogether 
over matter — he arose from his couch and walked 
up and down the room, raising and lowering his 
voice, and as it were acting the parts. It was in 
this fashion that Scott produced the far greater por- 
tion of the Bride of Lammermoor — the whole of 
the Legend of Montrose^-and almost the whole of 
Ivanhoe. Yet, when his health was fairly re-estab- 
lished, he disdained to avail himself of the power of 
dictation, which he had thus put to the sharpest test, 
but resumed, and for many years resolutely adhered 
to, the old plan of writing every thing with his own 
hand. When I once, some time afterwards, ex- 
pressed my surprise that he did not consult his ease, 
and spare his eyesight at all events, by occasionally 
dictating, he answered, " I should as soon think of 
getting into a sedan chair while I can use my legs." 
—J. G. LocKHART ("Life of Scott*'). 

November loth^ 1829. — Moore talked of Scott and 
his wonderful labor and power of composition, as 
well as the extent to which he has carried the art 
of book-making ; besides writing this history of 
Scotland for Dr. Lardner's " Encyclopaedia," he is 
working at the prefaces for the republication of the 
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** Waverley Novels," the " Tales of a Grandfather," 
and he has still found time to review Tytler, which 
he has done out of the scraps and chips of his other 
works. A little while ago he had to correct some 
of the proofs of the history of Scotland, and being 
dissatisfied with what was done, he nearly wrote it 
over again, and sent it up to the editor. Some time 
after, finding another copy of the proofs, he forgot 
that he had corrected them before, and he rewrote 
these also, and sent them up, and the editor is at 
this moment engaged in selecting from the two 
corrected copies the best parts of each. — Charles 
C. F. Greville (** The Greville Memoirs").* 

Wherever we slept, whether in a noble mansion 
or in the shabbiest of country inns,* and whether 
the work was done after retiring at night or be- 
fore an early start in the morning, he very rarely 
mounted the carriage again without having a 
packet of the well-known aspect ready, sealed, 
and corded, and addressed to his printer in Edin- 
burgh. I used to suspect that he had adopted in 
his latter years the plan of writing every thing on 
paper of the quarto form, in place of the folio which 
he at an earlier period used, chiefly because in this 
way, whenever he was writing, and wherever he 
wrote, he might seem to casual observers to be 
merely engaged upon a common letter ; . . . 
but when he had finished his two or three letters, 

' Greville (Charles C. F.). A Journal of the Reigns of King 
George IV. and King William IV. Edited by Henry Reeve. 
3 vols., 8vo. London, 1874. 

• While on a journey in Scotland. 
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St Ronan's Well, or whatever was in hand, had 
made a chapter in advance. — ^J. G. Lockhart (" Life 
of Scott "). 

Those who observed him the most constantly 
were never able to understand how he contrived to 
keep himself so thoroughly up to the stream of 
contemporary literature of almost all sorts ; . . . 
the grand secret was his perpetual practice of his 
own grand maxim na^er to be doing nothing. He 
had no " unconsidered trifles ** of time. Every mo- 
ment was turned to account ; and thus he had leis- 
ure for every thing — except, indeed, the newspapers, 
which consume so many precious hours nowadays 
with most men, and of which, during the period of 
my acquaintance with him, he certainly read less 
than any other man I ever knew, that had any habit 
of reading at all. — J. G. Lockhart (" Life of Scott "). 

One of his visitors . . . observing how his 
host was harassed with lion-hunters, and what a 
number of hours he spent daily in the company 
of his work people . . . expressed ... his 
wonder that Scott should ever be able to write 
books at all while in the country. *' I know," he 
said, " that you contrive to get a few hours in your 
own room, and that may do for the mere penwork ; 
but when is it that you think ? " " O," said Scott, 
"I lie simmering over things for an hour or so before 
I get up — and there's the time I am dressing to over- 
haul my half-sleeping half-waking projet de chapitre 
— and when I get the paper before me, it commonly 
runs off pretty easily. Besides, I often take a doze 
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in the plantations, and wliile Tom marks out a dyke 
or a drain I liave directed, one's fancy may be run- 
ning its ain riggs in some other world.*' — J. G. 
LocKHART (" Life of Scott"). 

I observed, during the first evening I spent with 
him in his sanctum, that while he talked, his hands 
were hardly ever idle. Sometimes he folded letter- 
covers — sometimes he twisted paper into matches, 
performing both tasks with great mechanical ex- 
pertness and nicety ; and when there was no loose 
paper fit to be so dealt with, he snapped his fingers, 
and the noble Maida roused himself from his lair on 
the hearth-rug, and laid his head across his master's 
knees, to be caressed and fondled. — J. G. Lockhart 
("Life of Scott"). 

It was a rule, that every letter he received should 
be answered that same day. Nothing else could 
have enabled him to keep abreast with the flood of 
communications that in the sequel put his good 
nature to the severest test — but already (1805) the 
demands on him in this way also were numerous ; 
and he included attention to them among the neces- 
sary business which must be despatched before he 
had a right to close his writing-box, or, as he phrased 
it, " to say out damned spot^ and be a gentleman." — J. 
G. Lockhart (" Life of Scott "). 

Walter Scott had one accomplishment of great 
value in authorship. Owing to several years' copy- 
ing legal documents, which are nothing if not legi- 
ble, he wrote singularly well In 1840, 1 was kindly 
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permitted ... to examine . . . the origi- 
nal manuscripts, . . . once belonging to Archi- 
bald Constable. All of these manuscripts, up to i8 14, 
when "Waverley" was published, show a "hand 
o* write ** bold, clear, and round. After that, Scott 
seemed to have become careless ; perhaps he wrote 
too rapidly and too much. ... In his later 
years, Scott wrote very illegibly ; running the words 
into each other, and sometimes only half forming 
them, particularly the terminations. — R. Shelton 
Mackenzie (" Life of Scott *')• 

He was not one of those who take much delight 
in a mere infant ; but no father ever devoted more 
time and tender care to his offspring than he did to 
each of his, as they successively reached the age 
when they could listen to him and understand his 
talk. Like their mute playmates. Camp and the 
greyhounds, they had at all times free access to his 
study ; he never considered their tattle as any dis- 
turbance; they went and came as pleased their 
fancy ; he was always ready to answer their ques- 
tions ; and when they, unconscious how he was en- 
gaged, entreated him to lay down his pen and tell 
them a story, he would take them on his knee, re- 
peat a ballad or a legend, kiss them, and set them 
down again to their marbles or ninepins, and re- 
sume his labor as if refreshed by the interruption. 
... He partook all their little joys and sorrows, 
and made his kind unformal instructions to blend 
so easily and playfully with the current of their 
own sayings and doings, that so far from regarding 
I him with any distant awe, it was never thought that 
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any sport or diversion could go on in the right way, 
unless papa were of the party, or that the rainiest 
day could be dull so he were at home. — J. G. Lock- 
hart (** Life of Scott "). 

In his family he was kind, condescending, and 
attentive, but highly imperative. No one of them 
durst for a moment disobey his orders, and if he be- 
gan to hang down his eyebrows, a single hint was 
enough. In every feature of his face decision was 
strongly marked. — James Hogg ("Familiar Anec- 
dotes of Sir Walter Scott ")• 

I believe Scott has somewhere expressed in print 
his satisfaction that, among all the changes of our 
manners, the ancient freedom of personal inter- 
course may still be indulged between a master and 
an aut-of 'door's servant ; but in truth he kept up the 
old fashion even with domestic servants, to an ex- 
tent which I have hardly seen practised by any 
other gentleman. He conversed with his coachman, 
if he sat by him, as he often did, on the box — with 
his footman, if he happened to be in the rumble ; 
and when there was any very young lad in the 
household, he held it a point of duty to see that his 
employments were so arranged as to leave time for 
advancing his education, made him bring his copy- 
book once a week to the library, and examined him 
as to all that he was doing. . . . With all this, 
Scott was a very rigid enforcer of discipline — con- 
trived to make it thoroughly understood by all 
about him, that they must do their part by him as 
he did by them ; and the result was happy. I never 
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knew any man so well served as he was — so care- 
fully, so respectfully, and so silently. — ^J. G. Lock- 
hart (" Life of Scott •'). 

In our walks, Scott would frequently pause in 
conversation to notice his dog^ and speak to them, 
as if rational companions ; . . . Maida deported 
himself with a gravity becoming his age and size, 
and seemed to consider himself called upon to pre- 
serve a great degree of dignity and decorum in our 
society. . . . Scott amused himself with these 
peculiarities. " I make no doubt," said he, " when 
Maida is alone with these young dogs, he throws 
gravity aside, and plays the boy as much as any of 
them ; but he is ashamed to do so in our company, 
and seems to say, * Ha' done with your nonsense, 
youngsters : what will the laird and that other gen- 
tleman think of me if I give way to such foolery ? * " 
. . . His domestic animals were his friends ; every- 
thing about him seemed to rejoice in the light of 
his countenance : the face of the humblest depend- 
ant brightened at his approach, as if he anticipated 
a cordial and cheering word. — Washington Irving 
(** Abbotsford and Newstead Abbey "). 

Camp, the first of not a few dogs whose names 
will be " freshly remembered " as long as their mas- 
ter's works are popular . . . died about Janu- 
ary, 1809, and was buried on a fine moonlight night, 
in the little garden behind the house in Castle Street, 
immediately opposite to the window at which Scott 
usually sat writing. My wife tells me she remem- 
bers the whole family standing in tears about the 
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grave, as her father himself smoothed down the turf 
above Camp with the saddest expression of face she 
had ever seen in him. He had been engaged to 
dine abroad that day, but apologized on account of 
**the death of a dear old friend." — ^J. G. Lockhart 
(** Life of Scott "). 

I have . . . been present at his first reception 
of many visitors ; and upon such occasions, as in- 
deed upon every other, I never saw a man who, in 
his intercourse with all persons, was so perfect a 
master of courtesy. His manners were so plain and 
natural, and his kindness took such immediate pos- 
session of the feelings, that this excellence in him 
might for a time pass almost unobserved. . . . 
Occasionally, when he stood a little on ceremony, 
he threw into his address a deferential tone, which 
had in it something of old-fashioned politeness, 
and became him extremely well. — J. L. Adolphus 
(quoted by Lockhart). 

A point of hospitality in which Sir Walter Scott 
never failed, whatever might be the pretensions of 
the guest, was to do the honors of conversation. 
When a stranger arrived, he seemed to consider it 
as much a duty to offer him the resources of his 
mind as those of his table ; taking care, however, by 
his choice of subjects, to give the visitor an oppor- 
tunity of making his own stores, if he had them, 
available. — J. L. Adolphus (quoted by Lockhart). 

It has been a constant source of pleasure to me to 
remark his deportment towards his family, his neigh- 
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bors, his domestics, his very dogs and cats ; every- 
thing that comes within his influence seems to catch 
a beam of the sunshine that plays round his heart 
— Washington Irving (Letter, in "Life of Irving"). 

I have heard a spruce Senior Wrangler lecture 
him for half an evening on the niceties of the Greek 
epigram ; I have heard the poorest of all parliamen- 
tary blunderers try to detail to him Xh^ pros and cons 
of what he called the Truck System ;- and in either 
case the same bland eye watched the lips of the tor- 
mentor. But, with such ludicrous exceptions, Scott 
was the one object of the Abbotsford pilgrims ; and 
evening followed evening only to show him exert- 
ing, for their amusement, more of animal spirits, to 
say nothing of intellectual vigor, than would have 
been considered by any other man in the company 
as sufficient for the whole expenditure of a week's 
existence. — J. G. Lockhart (** Life of Scott "). 

Scott, more correctly than any man I ever knew, 
appreciated the value of that apparently enthusias- 
tic engouement which the world of London shows to 
the fashionable wonder of the year. During the 
sojourn of 1809, the homage paid him would have 
turned the head of any less gifted man of eminence. 
..." All this is very very flattering," he would 
say, " and very civil ; and if people are amused with 
hearing me tell a parcel of old stories, or relate a 
pack of ballads to lovely young girls and gaping 
matrons, they are easily pleased, and a man would 
be very ill-natured who would not give pleasure so 
cheaply conferred." 
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If he dined with us, and found any new faces, 
" Well, do you want me to play lion to-day ? " was 
his usual question. ** I will roar, if you like it, to 
your heart's content." He would, indeed, in such 
cases, put forth all his inimitable powers of enter- 
tainment — and day after day surprised me by their 
unexpected extent and variety. Then, as the party 
dwindled, and we were left alone, he laughed at him- 
self, quoted, " Yet know that I one Snug the joiner 
am — no lion fierce," &c. — and was at once him- 
self again. — J. B. S. Morritt (quoted by Lockhart). 

On coming to a broad path in the middle of the 
woods, we took notice of a finger-post, on which was 
written " The Road to Selkirk." We made some re- 
mark about it, upon which he laughed, and said 
that that finger-post had gained him great popular- 
ity in the neighborhood. "I cannot say," he re- 
marked, " that I had any such view when I ordered 
it to be put up. The public road, it is true, is not 
far off, and this leads through the very centre of my 
grounds, but I never could bring myself to make 
that a reason for excluding any person who finds it 
agreeable or advantageous to take over the hill if 
he likes. But although my practice in this respect 
had always been well known, the actual admission 
of it, the avowed establishment of it as a sort of 
right, . . . was received as a kind of boon. 
. . . Nothing on earth would induce me to put up 
boards threatening prosecution, or cautioning one's 
fellow-creatures to beware of man-traps and spring- 
guns. . • . I will venture to say, that not one 
of my young trees has ever been cut, nor a fence 
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trodden down, or any kind of damage done in con- 
sequence of the free access which all the world has 
to my place. Round the house, of course, there im 
a set of walks set apart aad Icept prirate for the 
ladies-— bat orer all the rest of my land any one may 
rove as he likes. I please myself with the reflec- 
tion that many people of taste may be indulging 
their fancies in these grounds, and I often recollect 
how much of Burns's inspiration was probably due 
to his having near him the woods of Ballochmyle to 
ramble through at his will when he was a ragged 
callant" — Basil Hall (quoted by Lockhart). 

While strolling with Sir Walter about his own 
grounds, a pleasure I often enjoyed, he would fre- 
quently stop and point out exactly that object or ef- 
fect that would strike the eye of a painter. He said 
he always liked to have a dog with him in his walks, 
if for nothing else but to furnish a living object in 
the foreground of the picture ; and he noticed to me, 
when we were among the hills, how much interest 
was given to the scene by the occasional appearance 
of his black greyhound, Hamlet, at unexpected 
points. He talked of scenery as he wrote of it, like 
a painter ; and yet for pictures, as works of art, he 
had little or no taste, nor did he pretend to any. 
To him they were interesting merely as representing 
some particular scene, person, or event ; and very 
moderate merit in their execution contented him. 
There were things hanging on the wails of his din- 
ing-room, which no eye possessing sensibility to 
what is excellent in art could have endured. . . . 
I am inclined to think that in music also, Scott's en- 
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joyment arose chiefly from the associations called 
up by the air, or the words of a song. — C. R. Leslie 
(*' Autobiographical Recollections "). 

Nothing in Walter Scott struck me more than his 
ignorance of pictures and his indifference to music 
There was not one picture of sterling merit on his 
walls ! A young lady in the house sang divinely ; 
but her singing gave him no pleasure. He was 
much too honest to affect to be what he was not ; 
thus he admitted " that he had a reasonable good 
ear for a jig," but confessed that '* solas and sonatas 
gave him the spleen." . . . 

After dinner I had another opportunity of observ- 
ing Scott's insensibility to music, when detached 
from association. Two sisters sang duets in French, 
Italian, German, and Spanish, with equal address. 
One had a clear soprano voice, the other a rich con- 
tralto. Their vocalization was faultless, their ex- 
pression that of real feeling. I was so bewitched 
with their singing, that I could not refrain from an 
occasional glance at Scott, to see if he were proof 
against such captivation. But the more they sang, 
and the better they sang, the more impenetrable 
did he appear. He sat, absent, abstracted, with lip 
drawn down and chin resting on his gold-headed 
crutch, his massy eyebrows contracted, and his 
countenance betokening "a sad civility." At last 
Mrs. Lockhart, thinking she had sufficiently taxed 
the good-nature of her gifted friends, uncovered her 
harp, and began to play the air of " Charlie is my 
Darling." The change which instantly passed over 
the spirit of the poet's dream was most striking. 
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Pride of lineage, love of chivalry, strong leanings to 
the Stuart cause, were all visibly fermenting in the 
brain of the enthusiastic bard. His light blue eyes 
kindled, the blood mantled in his cheek, his nostril 
quivered, his big chest heaved, until, unable longer 
to suppress the emotion evoked by his favorite 
melodies in favor of a ruined cause, he sprang from 
his chair, limped across the room, and, to the peril 
of those within his reach, brandishing his crutch as if 
it had been a brand of steel, shouted forth with more 
of vigor than of melody, " And a' the folk cam ' run- 
ning out to meet the Chevalier ! Oh ! Charlie is my 
darling," etc. (1821.)— J. C. Young (" Memoir of C. 
M. Young "). 

I believe he cared little for mere music ; the notes 
failed to charm him if they were not connected with 
good words, or immediately associated with some 
history or strong sentiment, upon which his imag- 
ination could fasten. A similar observation might, I 
should conceive, apply to his feeling of other arts. I 
do not remember any picture or print at Abbotsford 
which was remarkable merely as a work of color or 
design. All, I think, either represented historical, 
romantic, or poetical subjects, or related to persons, 
places, or circumstances in which he took an in- 
erest. Even in architecture his taste had the same 
/^s : almost every stone of his house bore an allu- 
^^on or suggested a sentiment— J. L. Adolphus 
(quoted by Lockhart). 

It • 
^orth^ ^ ^^^^ which some philosophers may think 
setting down, that Scott's organization, as to 
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more than one of the senses, was the reverse of ex- 
quisite. He had very little of what musicians call 
an ear ; his smell was hardly more delicate. I have 
seen him stare about, quite unconscious of the 
cause, when his whole company betrayed their un- 
easiness at the approach of an over-kept haunch of 
venison. . . . He could never tell Madeira from 
sherry. — J. G. Lockhart (" Life of Scott **). 

Breakfast was his chief meaL . . . No fox- 
hunter ever prepared himself for the field by more 
substantial appliances. His table was always pro- 
vided, in addition to the usually plentiful delicacies 
of a Scotch breakfast, with some solid article, on 
which he did most lusty execution. . . . He 
never tasted anything more before dinner, and at 
dinner he ate almost as sparingly as Squire TovelFs 
niece from the boarding-school. . . . 

He liked no wines except sparkling champagne 
and claret ; but* even as to this last he was no con- 
noisseur ; and sincerely preferred a tumbler of 
whisky-toddy to the most precious " liquid ruby " 
that ever flowed in the cup of a prince. He rarely 
took any other potation when alone with his family ; 
but at the Sunday board he circulated the cham- 
pagne briskly during dinner, and considered a pint 
of claret each man's fair share afterwards. I should 
not omit, however, that his Bordeaux was uniformly 
preceded by a small libation of the genuine moun- 
tain deWy which he poured with his own hand, more 
majorumy for each guest — making use for the pur- 
pose of such a multifarious collection of ancient 
Highland quaighs (little cups of curiously dove- 
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tailed wood, inlaid with silver) as no Lowland side- 
board but his was ever equipped with — but com- 
monly reserving for himself one that w^as peculiarly 
precious in his eyes, as having travelled from Edin- 
burgh to Derby in the canteen of Prince Charlie. — 
J. G. LocKHART (" Life of Scott"). 
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Having politely asked my permission to smoke, 
and strongly cautioned me against the use of to- 
bacco in any form,* Sir Walter lighted a cigar.' — . 
R. Shelton Mackenzie ("Life of Scott"). 

That he should recollect every stanza of any an- 
cient ditty of chivalry or romance that had once ex- 
cited his imagination, could no longer surprise me ; 
but it seemed as if he remembered everything with- 
out exception, so it were in anything like the shape 
of verse, that he had ever read. For example, the 
morning after we left Allanton, we went across the 
country to breakfast with his friend 'Cranstoun (Lord 
Corehouse), . . . and his lordship happening to 
repeat a phrase, remarkable only for its absurdity, 
from a Magazine poem of the very silliest feeble- 
ness, which they had laughed at when at College 
together, Scott immediately began at the beginning, 
and gave it to us to the end, with apparently no 
more effort than if he himself had composed it the 



* Dr. Mackenzie was at this time in his seventeenth year. 

* Smokers may be glad to know that Sir Walter smoked pipes 
as well as cigars. In a letter to his son, he says : "As you 
hussars smoke I will give you one of my pipes, but you must let 
^^ know how I can send it safely. It is a very handsome one, 
^ough not my best." 
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day before. I could after this easily believe a story 
often told by Hogg, to the effect that, lamenting in 
Scott's presence his having lost his only copy of 
a long ballad composed by him in his early days, 
. . . Sir Walter forthwith said, with a smile, 
"Take your pencil, Jemmy, and I'll dictate your 
ballad to you, word for word ; " — ^which was done 
accordingly. — J. G. Lockhart (" Life of Scott "). 

He, and Skene of Rubislaw, and I were out one 
night about midnight, leistering kippels ' in Tweed, 
about the end of January, not long after the open- 
ing of the river for fishing, which was then on the 
tenth, . . . but when we came to kindle our 
light, behold our peat was gone out This was a 
terrible disappointment, but to think of giving up 
our sport was out of the question, so we had no 
other shift save to send Rob Fletcher all the way 
through the darkness, the distance of two miles, for 
another fiery peat 

The night was mild, calm, and as dark as pitch, 
and while Fletcher was absent we three sat down on 
the brink of the river, on a little green sward which 
I never will forget, and Scott desired me to sing 
them my ballad of ** Gilman's-cleuch." Now, be it 
remembered, that this ballad had never been printed, 
I had merely composed it by rote, and, on finishing 
it three years before, had sang it once over to Sir 
Walter. I began it, at his request, but at the eighth 
or ninth stanza I stuck in it, and could not get on 
with another verse, on which he began it again, and 

1 Spearing salmon. 
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recited it every word from beginning to end. It be- 
ing a very long ballad, consisting of eighty-eight 
stanzas, I testified my astonishment, knowing that 
he had never heard it but once, and even then did 
not appear to be paying particular attention. He 
said he had been out with a pleasure party as far as 
the opening of the Frith of Forth, and, to amuse the 
company, he had recited both that ballad and one 
of Southey*s (The Abbot of Aberbrothock), both of 
which ballads he had only heard once from their re- 
spective authors, and he believed he recited them 
both without misplacing a word. — James Hogg 
(** Familiar Anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott "). 

On subjects generally designated as the "mar- 
vellous," his mind was susceptible, and it was deli- 
cate. He loved to handle them in his ow^n manner 
and at his own season, not to be pressed with them, 
or brought to anything like a test of belief or disbe- 
lief respecting them. There is, perhaps, in most 
minds, a point more or less advanced, at which in- 
credulity on these subjects may be found to waver. 
Sir Walter Scott, as it seemed to me, never cared to 
ascertain very precisely where this point lay in his 
own mental constitution ; still less, I suppose, did 
he wish the investigation to be seriously pursued by 
others* In no instance, however, was his colloquial 
eloquence more striking than when he was well 
launched in some "tale of wonder." The story 
came from him with an equally good grace, whether 
it was to receive a natural solution, to be smiled at as 
merely fantastical, or to take its chance of a serious 
reception. — J. L. Adolphus (quoted by Lockhart). 
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Whenever Scott touched . . . upon local an- 
tiquities, and in all his familiar conversations upon 
local traditions and superstitions, there was always 
a sly and quiet humor running at the bottom of his 
discourse, and playing about his countenance, as if 
he sported with the subject It seemed to me as if 
he distrusted his own enthusiasm, and was disposed 
to droll upon his own humors and peculiarities, yet, 
at the same time, a poetic gleam in his eye would 
show that he really took a strong relish and interest 
in them. — Washington Irving ("Abbotsford and 
Newstead Abbey "). 

It was in correcting the proof-sheets of this 
novel * that Scott first took to equipping his chap- 
ters with mottoes of his own fabrication. On one 
occasion he happened to ask John Ballantyne, who 
was sitting by him, to hunt for a particular passage 
in Beaumont and Fletcher. John did as he was bid, 
but did not succeed in discovering the lines. " Hang 
it, Johnnie," cried Scott, " I believe I can make a 
motto sooner than you will find one." He did so 
accordingly ; and from that hour, whenever mem- 
ory failed to suggest an appropriate epigram, he 
had recourse to the inexhaustible mines of ^^ old 
play*' or ^^ old ballad^' to which we owe some of the 
most exquisite verses that ever flowed from his 
pen. — J. G. LocKHART (**Life of Scott *'). 

Mr. Laidlaw's wife was . . . one of the few 
to whom Scott liked lending his books ; for most 
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Strict and delicate was he always in the care of 
them, and indeed, hardly any trivial occurrence ever 
seemed to touch his temper at all except anything 
like irreverent treatment of a book. — J. G. Lock- 
hart (" Life of Scott "). 

He had from his boyish days a great love for 
theatrical representation ; and so soon as circum- 
stances enabled him to practise extended hospital- 
ity, the chief actors of his time, whenever they hap- 
pened to be in Scotland, were among the most 
acceptable of his guests. — ^J. G. Lockhart (" Life of 
Scott "). 

In the course of a conversation about ghosts, 
fears in the dark, and such matters. Sir Walter men- 
tioned having once arrived at a country inn, where 
he was told there was no bed for him. " No place 
to lie down at all ?" said he. " No," said the peo- 
ple of the house — " none, except a room in which 
there is a dead corpse lying." " Well," said he, "did 
the person die of any contagious disorder ? " " Oh, 
no— not at all," said they. " Well, then," continued 
he, "let me have the other bed." "So," said Sir 
Walter, "I laid me down, and never had a better 
night's sleep in my life."— Basil Hall (quoted by 
Lockhart). 

Lest I should forget to mention it, I put down 
here a rebuke which . . . Sir Walter Scott once 
gave m my hearing to his daughter. ... She 
K^M ^"^ '^^^^ something, I forget what, that 
she could not abide it-it was vulgaf. ''My love," 
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said her father, " you speak like a very young lady ; 
do you know, after all, the meaning of this word 
vulgar ? 'Tis only common ; nothing that is common, 
except wickedness, can deserve to be spoken of in 
a tone of contempt ; and when you have lived to 
my years, you will be disposed to agree with me in 
thanking God that nothing really worth having 
or caring about in this world is uncommon." — J. G. 
LocKHART (" Life of Scott "). 

The pleasure he seemed to take in the society of 
his professional juniors, was one of the most re- 
markable, and certainly not the least agreeable feat- 
ures of his character ; . . . but I should rather 
have said, perhaps, of young people generally, male 
or female, law or lay, gentle or simple. I used to 
think it was near of kin to another feature in him, 
his love of a bright light. It was always, I sus- 
pect, against the grain with him, when he did not 
even work at his desk with the sun full upon him. 
—J. G. LocKHART ("Life of Scott "). 

I must confess, that, before people of high rank, 
he did not much encourage my speeches and stories. 
He did not then hang down his brows, as when he 
was ill-pleased with me, but he raised them up and 
glowered, and put his upper lip far over the under 
one, seeming to be always terrified at what was to 
come out next, and then he generally cut me short, 
by some droll anecdote, to the same purport of what 
I was saying. In this he did not give me fair jus- 
tice, for, in my own broad homely way, I am a 
very good speaker, and teller of a story, too. — 
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James Hogg (" Familiar Anecdotes of Sir Walter 
Scott "). 

Two or three times at most during my knowledge 
of him do I recollect hearing him utter a downright 
oath, and then it was not in passion or upon per- 
sonal provocation, nor was the anathema levelled at 
any individual. It was rather a concise expression 
of sentiment than a malediction. In one instance it 
was launched at certain improvers of the town of 
Edinburgh ; in another it was bestowed very evenly 
upon all political parties in France, shortly after the 
glorious days of July 1830. — ^J. L. Adolphus (quoted 
by Lockhart). 

I still hold in happy memory the little suppers (a 
meal now lost to social life) at his house in Castle 
Street, of which he himself was the soul and spirit ; 
his countenance, heavy in its ordinary aspect, kin- 
dling suddenly into life and merriment at the racy 
Scotch stories, which he ever had at hand to point 
and illustrate the matter of converse, whatever it 
might be. Many of these as he told them, might 
have been transferred almost literally to those won- 
derful novels which were at this time but in embryo 
existence. A little political sarcasm now and then 
stole into his conversation, but rarely if ever showed 
itself in any harsh or ungenerous personality, — a 
feeling alien, as I believe, to his nature, though I 
have heard him accused of it. — Sir Henry Holland 
(" Recollections of Past Life ").' 

' Holland (Sir Henry). 
1872. ^^ 
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In the words of his friend William Erskine, " no 
being was ever more entirely free than Scott from 
even the slightest feelings of envy, jealousy, or cen- 
soriousness, in regard to brother authors." Instead 
of wishing to crush rising merit, as is too often the 
case among the genus irritabiUy he sincerely entered 
into the aims and prospects of deserving aspirants, 
and would have been glad to uphold and direct them. 
— R. P. Gillies (" Memoirs of a Literary Vet- 
eran "). 

Those who would know how Scott bore misfor- 
tune, must read his journal, as given by Lockhart. 
That journal shows us a tragedy, very deep and dark, 
but it also brings before us a fortitude and nobility 
of spirit, in the highest degree inspiring. Broken 
in fortune, fallen from wealth to bankruptcy, he 
manfully sets himself to the work of discharging 
his obligations. Always industrious, he now re- 
doubles his tasks. And this, when oppressed by 
ever-increasing bodily infirmities, and bereaved in 
his old age by the loss of his wife. He is still gen% 
erous, giving largely out of his scanty means ; ever 
helpful and unselfish. The old spirit of fun still 
shows itself in ways inexpressibly touching, break- 
ing out into quaint and wistfully humorous dcfggerel. 
He is never more worthy of love and admiration 
than in these days of sorrowful toil and bereavement. 
Accustomed to troops of friends, tod all the sur- 
roundings of wealth and luxury,- h© now lives in 
poor lodgings, alone ; toiling through weary days arid 
nights ; refusing proffered help, because he is un- 
willing to subject his friends to the chance of loss in 
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the event of his death. There is space for but one 
quotation from this journal: 

** My reflections in entering my own gate to-day 
were of a very different and more pleasing cast, than 
those with which I left this place about six weeks 
ago. I was then in doubt whether I should fly my 
country, or become avowedly bankrupt, and sur- 
render up my library and household furniture, with 
the life-rent of my estate, to sale. A man of the 
world will say I had better done so. No doubt, had 
I taken this course at once, I might have employed 
the money I have made since the insolvency of Con- 
stable and Robinson's houses in compounding my 
debts. But I could not have slept sound, as I now 
can, under the comfortable impression of receiving 
the thanks of my creditors, and the conscious feel- 
ing of discharging my duty as a man of honor and 
honesty. I see before me a long, tedious, and dark 
path, but it leads to stainless reputation. If I die 
in the harness, as is very likely, I shall die with 
honor ; if I achieve my task, I shall have the thanks 
of all concerned, and the approbation of my own 
conscience. And so, I think, I can fairly face the 
return of Christmas-day.** (1827.) 

There was more benevolence expressed in Scott's 
face than is given in any portrait of him ; and I am 
sure there was much in his heart It showed itself 
in little daily acts of quiet kindness to everybody 
about him. As an instance, I may mention that 
there was a young man, educated for the Church, 
but as yet without a curacy, living at Abbotsford. 
He was so deaf as to be obliged to use an ear- 
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trumpet Sir Walter always placed him at his side 
at dinner ; and when anything was said that he 

thought would interest Mr. , he turned to him, 

and dropped it into his trumpet " Look at Scott," 
Newton whispered to me, "dropping something 
into *s charity-box." — C. R. Leslie ("Autobio- 
graphical Recollections "). 

He was the only one I ever knew whom no man, 
either poor or rich, held at ill-will. I was the only 
exception, myself, that ever came to my knowledge, 
but that was only for a short season, and all the 
while it never lessened his interest in my welfare. 

I found that he went uniformly on one system. 
If he could do good to any one, he would do it, but 
he would do harm to no man. He never resented a 
literary attack, however virulent, of which there 
were some at first, but always laughed at them. 
. . . Although so shy of his name and literary 
assistance, which, indeed, he would not grant to 
any one, on any account, save to Lockhart, yet to 
poor men of literary merit, his purse-strings were 
always open, so far as it was in his power to assist 
them. I actually knew several unsuccessful authors 
who for years depended on his bounty for their 
daily bread. And then there was a delicacy in his 
way of doing it, which was quite as admirable. He 
gave them some old papers or old ballads to copy 
for him, pretending to be greatly interested in 
them, for which he sent them a supply every week, 
making them believe that they were reaping the 
genuine fruit of their own labors. — James Hogg 
(" Familiar Anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott *'). 
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When I was in want of literary counsel and assist- 
ance, Scott was the only literary man to whom I 
felt that I could talk about myself and my petty 
concerns with the confidence and freedom that I 
would to an old friend — nor was I deceived — from 
the first moment that I mentioned my work to him 
in a letter, he took a decided and effective interest in 
it, and has been to me an invaluable friend. . . . 
No one ever applied to Scott for any aid, counsel, 
or service that would cost time and trouble, that 
was not most cheerfully and thoroughly assisted. 
Life passes away with him in a round of good of- 
fices and social enjoyments. ... I never met 
with an author so completely void of all the petu- 
lance, egotism, and peculiarities of the craft. — 
Washington Irving (from a letter of 1820, in the 
"Life of Irving*').' 

Never, I believe, during the opportunities I had 
of observing him, did I hear from him an acri- 
monious tone, or see a shade of ill-humor on his 
features. In a phlegmatic person this serenity 
might have been less remarkable, but it was sur- 
prising in one whose mind was so susceptible, and 
whose voice and countenance were so full of ex- 
pression. It was attributable, I think, to a rare 
combination of qualities — thoroughly cultivated 
manners, great kindness of disposition, great pa- 
tience and self-control, an excellent flow of spirits, 
and lastly that steadfastness of nerve which, even 



' Irving (Pierre M.). Life and Letters of Washington Irving. 
4 vols., i2mo. New York: G. P. Putnam & Son. 1863-64. 
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in the inferior animals, often renders the most pow- 
erful and resolute creature the most placid and 
forbearing. Once, when he was exhibiting some 
weapons, a gentleman, after differing from him as 
to the comparative merits of two sword-blades, in- 
advertently flourished one of them almost into Sir 
Walter's eye. I looked quickly towards him, but 
could not see in his face the least sign of shrinking, 
or approach to a frown. No one, however, could 
for a moment infer from this evenness of manner 
and temper, that he was a man with whom an in- 
tentional liberty could be taken ; and I suppose 
very few persons during his life ever thought of 
making the experiment. — J. L. Adolphus (quoted 
by Lockhart). 

I shall have given a false impression of this great 
man's character, ... if I have left an impres- 
sion that he is all goodness and forbearance — that 
there is no acid in his character ; for I have heard 
him several times as sharp as need be when there 
was occasion. To-day, for instance, when a recent 
trial, in which a beautiful actress was concerned, 
happened to be brought into discussion, he gave his 
opinion of all the parties with great force and spirit ; 
and when the lady's father's name was mentioned as 
having connived at his daughter's disgrace, he ex- 
claimed, " Well, I do not know what I would not 
give to have one good kick at that infernal rascal — 
I would give it to him," said he, drawing his chair 
back a foot from the table, " I would give it to him 
in such style as should send the vagabond out of 
that window as far as the Tweed. Only, God for- 
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g^ve me," added he, smiling at his own unwonted 
impetuosity, and drawing his chair forward quietly 
to the table, " only it would be too good a death for 
the villain ; besides," said he, his good-humored 
manner returning as he spoke, " it would be a sad 
pollution to our good stream to have the drowning 
of such a thorough-bred miscreant as could sell his 
daughter's honor." — Basil Hall (quoted by Lock- 
hart). 

His conversation had neither affectation nor re- 
straint, and he was totally free from the morbid 
egotism of some men of genius. What surprised 
me most, and in one too who had so long been the 
object of universal admiration, was the unaffected 
humility with which he spoke of his own merits, 
and the sort of surprise with which he viewed his 
own success. That this was a real feeling, none 
could doubt. The natural simplicity of his manner 
must have convinced the most incredulous. He 
was courteous and obliging to all, and towards 
women there was a dignified simplicity in his man- 
ner that was singularly pleasing. He would not 
allow even his infirmities to exempt him from the 
little courtesies of society.* He always endeavored 
to rise to address those who approached him, and 
once when my brother and myself accompanied him 
in his drive, it was not without difficulty that we 
could prevail on him not to seat himself with his 
back to the horses. — Edward Cheney (quoted by 
Lockhart). 

* This was in the last year of his life. 
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At this moment (1818), his position, take it for all 
in all, was, I am inclined to believe, what no other 
man had ever won for himself by the pen alone. 
. . . It was about this time that the compiler of 
these pages first had the opportunity of observing 
the plain easy modesty which had survived the 
many temptations of such a career ; and the kind- 
ness of heart pervading, in all circumstances, his 
gentle deportment, which made him the rare, per- 
haps the solitary, example of a man signally elevated 
from humble beginnings, and loved more and more 
by his earliest friends and connexions, in proportion 
as he had fixed on himself the homage of the great, 
and the wonder of the world. — ^J. G. Lockhart 
("Life of Scott"). 



I dined with Walter Scott, and was delighted 
with the unaffected simplicity of his family. Jeffrey 
has a singular expression, poignant, bitter, piercing 
— as if his countenance never lighted up but at the 
perception of some weakness in human nature. 
Whatever you praise to Jeffrey, he directly chuckles 
out some error that you did not perceive. What- 
ever you praise to Scott, he joins heartily with your- 
self, and directs your attention to some additional 
beauty. Scott throws a light on life by the beam- 
ing geniality of his soul, and so dazzles you that you 
have no time or perception for anything but its 
beauties : while Jeffrey seems to revel in holding 
up his hand before the light in order that he may 
spy out its deformities. The face of Scott is the ex- 
pression of a man whose great pleasure has been to 
shake Nature by the hand, while to point at her 
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with his finger has certainly, from the expression of 
his face, been the chief employment of Jeffrey. — B. 
R. Haydon (from a letter to Miss Mitford, 1820).* 

Sir Walter was in that house * almost every day, 
and had a key, so in he and the hound went, shak- 
ing themselves in the lobby. " Marjorie ! Marjo- 
rie ! " shouted her friend, " where are ye, my bonnie 
wee croodlin doo ? " In a moment a bright, eager 
child of seven was in his arms, and he was kissing 
her all over. Out came Mrs. Keith. " Come yer 
ways in, Wattie." ** No, not now, I am going to 
take Marjorie wi' me, and you may come to your 
tea in Duncan Roy's sedan, and bring the bairn 
home in your lap." " Tak' Marjorie, and ii on-dingo* 
snaw ! " said Mrs. Keith. He said to himself, " On- 
ding, — that's odd, — that is the very word! Hoot, 
awa ! look here," and he displayed the corner of 
his plaid, made to hold lambs (the true shepherd's 
plaid, consisting of two breadths sewed together, and 
uncut at one end, making a poke or cul-de-sac). " Tak' 
yer lamb," said she, laughing at the contrivance, and 
so the Pet was first well happit up, and then put, 
laughing silently, into the plaid neuk, and the shep- 
herd strode off with his lamb, — Maida gambolling 
through the snow, and running races in her mirth. 

Didn't he face " the angry airt," and make her 
bield his bosom, and into his own room with her, 

* Haydon (Frederick W.). Benjamin Robert Haydon ; Corre- 
spondence and Table Talk, with a Memoir. 2 vols., 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1876, 

« No. I North Charlotte Street, Edinburgh 5 the home of Mrs. 
Keith, Marjorie's aunt 
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and lock the door, and out with the warm, rosy, 
little wifie, who took it all with great composure ! 
There the two remained for three or more hours, 
making the house ring with their laughter ; you can 
fancy the big man's and Maidie*s laugh. Having 
made the fire cheery, he set her down in his ample 
chair, and standing sheepishly before her, began to 
say his lesson, which happened to be, — "Ziccotty, dic- 
cotty, dock, the mouse ran up the clock, the clock 
struck wan, down the mouse ran, ziccotty, diccotty, 
dock." This done repeatedly, till she was pleased, 
she gave him his new lesson, gravely and slowly, tim- 
ing it upon her small fingers, — he saying it after her, — 

** Wonery, twoery, tickery, seven ; 
Alibi, crackaby, ten, and eleven ; 
Pin, pan, musky, dan ; 
Tweedle-um, twoddle-um, 
Twenty- wan ; eerie, orie, ourie, 
You, are, out." 

He pretended to great difficulty, and she rebuked 
him with most comical gravity, treating him as a 
child. He used to say that when he came to Alibi 
Crackaby he broke down, and Pin-Pan, Musky- 
Dan, Tweedle-um Twoddle-um made him roar with 
laughter. He said Musky-Dan especially was be- 
yond endurance, bringing up an Irishman and his 
hat fresh from the Spice Islands and odoriferous 
Ind ; she getting quite bitter in her displeasure at 
his ill-behavior and stupid ness. 

Then he would read ballads to her in his own 
glorious way, the two getting wild with excitement 
over Gil Morrice or the Baron of Smailholm ; and he 
would take her on his knee, and make her repeat 
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Constance's speeches in King Johtiy till he swayed 
to and fro, sobbing his fill. — Dr. John Brown (" Mar- 
jorie Fleming").* 

As I was dressing on the morning of Monday the 
17th of September, Nicolson came into my room, and 
told me that his master had awoke in a state of com- 
posure and consciousness, and wished to see me im- 
mediately. I found him entirely himself, though in 
the last extreme of feebleness. His eye was clear 
and calm— every trace of the wild fire of delirium 
extinguished. " Lockhart," he said, " I may have 
but a minute to speak to you. My dear, be a good 
man — be virtuous — be religious — be a good man. 
Nothing else will give you any comfort when you 
come to lie here.** — He paused, and I said, " Shall I 
send for Sophia and Anne ? " ** No," said he, " don*t 
disturb them. Poor souls ! I know they were up all 
night — God bless you all." With this he sunk into 
a very tranquil sleep, and, indeed, he scarcely after- 
wards gave any sign of consciousness, except for an 
instant on the arrival of his sons. . . . About half- 
past one P.M., on the 21st of September, Sir Walter 
breathed his last, in the presence of all his children. It 
was a beautiful day — so warm that every window was 
wide open — and so perfectly still, that the sound of 
all others most delicious to his ear, the gentle ripple 
of the Tweed over its pebbles, was distinctly audible as 
we knelt around the bed, and his oldest son kissed and 
closed his eyes. — J. G. Lockhart ("Life of Scott"). 



' Brown (John, M.D.). Marjorie Fleming. i6mo. Boston, 
1864. (Originally published in the North British Review 5 re- 
printed in Spare Hours. 2 vols. Boston, 1866.) 
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FROM the days of gossiping Colley Gibber to our 
own time, men who have essayed to write the 
story of their lives have not been noted for excess of 
diffidence, but, rather, have manifested a quite sin- 
cere and fully developed appreciation of themselves. 
Hogg, however, occupies a unique position among 
these literary egotists ; other men have been con- 
tent to write one autobiography — ^but this was not 
nearly enough for Hogg. He said, " I like to write 
about myself : in fact there are few things which I 
like better " — and he proved the sincerity of this 
statement, and amply gratified his favorite propen- 
sity, by issuing, from time to time, various accounts 
of his life. His egotism and vanity are all the more 
entertaining for the frank simplicity with which he 
displays them ; and the ingenuousness of the man 
goes far toward reconciling us to his foibles. 

Evidently he had many admirable qualities, and, 
perhaps, the worst that can be said of him is, that 
his assertions cannot always be received with entire 
confidence. It does not appear that he was wilfully 
untruthful, but his proneness to extravagance and 
exaggeration tends to impair the authenticity of his 

statements. 
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Among the uneducated writers, who have risen 
to eminence by sheer force of native ability, there 
is no quainter or more interesting figure than this 
rough, untaught, Scottish shepherd. His anoma- 
lous position in the society of his time, at once 
piques and baffles pur curiosity. Manners have in- 
deed undergone a great change within the last fifty 
years ; but the greatness of the change does not 
suffice to explain why this man was tolerated, why 
he was suffered so to outrage the decorum of polite 
society. He was received, upon equal terms, by 
delicate, high-born ladies, who allowed him to put 
his feet upon their sofas, and to stun their well-bred 
ears with the loudest outbursts of his bacchanalian 
glee. Nay, more — ^these same ladies permitted him 
to address them by their Christian names, and to 
slap them familiarly upon their dainty backs ! As- 
suredly " there is something in this more than na- 
tural, if philosophy could find it out." One can 
only conjecture that there must have been a per- 
sonal charm about the man, much stronger and 
more attractive than appears in any of the accounts 
of him — even of his own. 

In addition to his autobiography, and his "Famil- 
iar Anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott," the following 
works contain interesting notices of Hogg : R. S. 
Mackenzie's edition of the " Noctes Ambrosianae ; " 
Lockhart's " Life of Scott ; " S. C. HalFs " Book of 
Memories;" R. P. Gillies's "Memorials;" Lock- 
hart's '* Peter's Letters ; " the " Autobiography " 
and " Men I have Known " of William Jerdan ; and 
a sketch in Blackwood's MagazitUy September, 1882, 
being one of a series entitled " Lights of Maga." 
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LEADING EVENTS OF HOGG»S LIFK 

177a Born, December Qth, in Ettrick, Selkirkshire. * 

179a — (Aged 2a) Enters the service of William Laidlaw as a 

shepherd. 
1794. — (Aged 34.) Makes his first appearai\pe in print, "Mistakes 

of a Night," published in the Scots Maga* 

tint, 
1801.— (Aged 31.) Publishes " The Patriot Lay." 
1803.— (Aged 33-) Publishes "The Shepherd*s Guide," and "The 

Mountain Bard." 
i8ia— (Aged 40.) Edits "The Spy." 
1813.— (Aged 43.) Publishes "The Queen's Wake." 
1817. — (Aged 47.) Contributes to Blackwood, 
1818.— (Aged 48.) Publishes "The Brownie of Bodsbeck," and 

other tales. 
1820. — (Aged 5a) Marries Miss Margaret Phillips. 
1826.— (Aged 56.) Publishes "Queen Hynde." 
1832.— (Aged 62.) Publishes "Altrive Tales." 
1834. — (Aged 64.) Publishes " Lay Sermons." 
1835. — (Aged 64 years and ii months.) Publishes "Montrose 

Tales." Dies, November 2ist 

> Hogg himself asserted that he was bom in 1773, upon the birthday of Bums, 
January astb. But the parish register of Hogg's native pku:e gives the date re- 
corded above. 
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ALTHOUGH for some time past he has spent a 
considerable portion of every year in excel- 
lent, even in refined society, the external appearance 
of the man can have undergone but very little change 
since he was " a herd on Yarrow." His face and 
hands are still as brown as if he had lived entirely 
sub dio. His very hair has a coarse stringiness about 
it, which proves beyond dispute its utter ignorance 
of all the arts of the friseur ; and hangs in playful 
whips and cords about his ears, in a style of the 
most perfect innocence imaginable. His mouth, 
which, when he smiles, nearly cuts the totality of 
his face in twain, is an object that would make the 
Chevalier Ruspini die with indignation ; for his teeth 
have been allowed to grow where they listed, and as 
they listed, presenting more resemblance, in arrange- 
ment (and color too), to a body of crouching sharp- 
shooters, than to any more regular species of array. 
The effect of a forehead, towering with a true poetic 
grandeur above such features as these, and of an 
eye that illuminates their surface with the genuine 
lightnings of genius — . . . these are things 
which I cannot so easily transfer to my paper. — J. G. 
LocKHART (** Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk,*' 1819). 
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Up rose a man, hale and hearty as a mountain 
breeze, fresh as a branch of hill-side heather, with 
a visage unequivocally Scotch, high cheek-bones, a 
sharp and clear grey eye, an expansive forehead, 
sandy hair, and with ruddy cheeks, which the late 
nights and late mornings of a month in London had 
not yet sallowed. His form was manly and muscu- 
lar,* and his voice strong and gladsome, with a rich 
Scottish accent. . . . His appearance that even- 
ing* may be described by one word, . . .it 
was Hearty! — S. C. Hall ("Book of Mem- 
ories ")." 

His hair in his younger days was auburn, slightly 
inclining to yellow, which afterwards became dark 
brown, mixed with grey ; his eyes, which were dark 
blue, were bright and intelligent. His features 
were irregular, while his eye and ample forehead 
redeemed the countenance from every charge of 
commonplace homeliness. — S. C. Hall (** Book of 
Memories "). 

. In society ... his glowing and kindly coun- 
tenance, his rousing and hearty laugh, the quaint- 
ness of his remarks, his gentle or biting satire, the 
continual flow of homely wit, the rough but per- 
fectly becoming manner in which he sung his own 
Jacobite songs, all gained for him personally the 

' His height was five feet ten inches and a half. 

' The occasion was a public dinner given to him in London, in 
1832. 

» Hall (Samuel Carter). A Book of Memories of Great Men 
and Women of the Age. 4to. London, 1876. 
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golden opinions previously accorded to his writ- 
ings.* — S. C. Hall (**Book of Memories"). 

I had no method of learning to write save by fol- 
lowing the italic alphabet ; and though I always 
stripped myself of coat and vest when I began to 
pen a song, yet my wrist took a cramp, so that I 
could rarely make above four or five lines at a 
sitting. Whether my manner of writing it out was 
new, I know not, but it was not without singularity. 
Having very little spare time from my flock, which 
was unruly enough, I folded and stitched a few 
sheets of paper, which I carried in my pocket. I 
had no ink-horn, but in place of it I borrowed a 
small phial, which I fixed in a hole in the breast of 
my waistcoat ; and having a cork fastened by a 
piece of twine, it answered my purpose fully as 
well. Thus equipped, whenever a leisure minute 
or two offered, and I had nothing else to do, I sat 
down and wrote out my thoughts as I found them. 
This is still my invariable practice in writing prose. 
I cannot make out one sentence by study without 
the pen in my hand to catch the ideas as they rise, 
and I never write two copies of the same thing. 
My manner of composing poetry is very different, 
and, I believe, much more singular. Let the piece 
be of what length it will, I compose and correct it 
wholly in my mind, or on a slate, ere ever I put 
pen to paper ; and then I write it down as fast as 
the A, B, C. When once it is written, it remains in 
that state ; it being with the utmost difficulty that I 

* See page 92. 
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can be brought to alter one syllable. — ^James Hogg 
(" Autobiography ").* 

Hogg had his joyous moods seemingly without 
any reaction of gloom ; with the help of " the 
sclate," he composed with great facility, and had a 
dislike to corrections afterwards; his temper was 
sustained and equable ; his ambition, though stead- 
fast, was of a quiet character, and though baffled, 
as it often happened, in his purpose, he was never 
for a moment cast down. 

Surely there never has been any instance of the 
pursuit of literature under circumstances more un- 
toward than those which the Shepherd so cheerful- 
ly encountered. Take, for example, the difficulties 
attending his first attempt at publication. Being 
appointed to the vastly pleasant and poetical task 
of driving a herd of cattle from Ettrick to Edin- 
burgh ... in the dreary month of November, 
he suddenly conceived the notion of getting a vol- 
ume into print, but having no manuscript in hand, 
he tried during his walks to remember the verses, 
and as often as they recurred ran into a shop to 
borrow a stump of pen and morsel of paper to note 
them down. In this way copy was provided; 
luckily for his purpose, he found a good-natured 
printer, and an octavo volume, or pamphlet, was 
produced in a week, with which he returned in tri- 
umph to the forest — R. P. Gillies (" Memoirs of a 
Literary Veteran "). 



' Hogg (James). Poetical Works. With Autobiography. 5 
vols., i6mo. Glasgow, Edinburgh, and London, i838-4a 
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His manners and joviality, combined with his 
shrewdness, discretion, and ready wit, imparted a 
rare degree of novelty and zest to the parties to 
which we went together. His simplicity and talent 
for entertaining a company rendered him the ** Whis- 
tle Binkie," or soul of the revels, . . . and it 
was all the same who were his auditors, like the mu- 
sician with the magic pipe, he enchanted every one 
to dance after him, and English and Irish, as well as 
Scotch, were sure to be charmed with his quaintness 
and his genius. At Sir George Warrender's, whose 
cellar was the ne plus ultra, he persuaded such a tri- 
national assemblage of a dozen to abandon the claret 
and stick to the whisky-toddy, which he brewed 
with anxious particularity and ladled out with beam- 
ing good-will. At the Chief of the Macleods' he 
sang an anti-Whig satire, and being told, when fin- 
ished, that the Duke of Argyle was at the table, he 
quickly cried, " Never mind, mon," and rattled out 
the ballad of " Donald McGillivray," on the other 
political side of the question. — ^William Jerdan 
0* Autobiography ")•* 

Among other good things he contributed to our 
amusement, music was one. Before the ladies left 
the dining-room, he insisted upon having a violin 
put into his hands, and really produced a measure 
of sweet sounds, quite beyond what I should have 
expected from the workmanship of such horny fin- 
gers. It seems, however, that he has long been 
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accustomed to minister in this way at the fairs and 
penny-weddings in Ettrick. — ^J. G. Lockhart (** Pe- 
ter's Letters to his Kinsfolk "). 

About this time * James Hogg tenanted a room 
at a suburban residence near Stockbridge. It was 
a weather-beaten, rather ghostly, solitary-looking 
domicile, like an old farm-house in the country. 
At this tranquil abode he finished within an incred- 
ibly short time the "Queen's Wake," which, as he 
said, when once begun, "went on of itself." In- 
deed, he always ascribed a separate vitality and 
volants to his compositions, so that it was not his 
business to carry them on ; on the contrary, they 
carried on their author, and carried him away, till at 
last he wondered even more than others did, at his 
own work 1 " Aye, ye're a learned man," he some- 
times said to me in after years ; " there's nae doubt 
about that, wi* your Virgils, and Homers, and Dan- 
tes, and Petrarchs. But aiblins ye mind yon frag- 
ment upon the sclate * that ye despised t' ither morn- 
ing. Eh, man, sin syne, it's ettling to turn out the 
vera best thing I ever composed ; and that's no 
saying little, ye ken !"— R. P. Gillies ("Memoirs," 
etc.). 

As I had little or no acquaintance with the select 
society which the Ettrick Shepherd frequented at 
Edinburgh, I followed Professor Wilson's advice, 
and called on him without ceremony. ... To 
my agreeable surprise, I was received as cordially. 
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and with as little ceremony, as if there had been a 
previous acquaintance between us of many years. 
I found him with his publisher, Mr. Goldie, who 
soon took his leave, and on my surmising that my 
visit had interrupted business, he desired me to be 
quiet on that score, as no visits could be more un- 
important to him than those of his publisher. " I 
have been trying this half hour," said he, "to bring 
him to business, but ye micht as weel try to grip an 
eel by the tail." 

" But the * Queen's Wake * ought to be a fortune 
to its author," said I ; " and it will not always do 
for a poet to rest content with deserving reward 
which he never gains." 

" The fortune will no come oot o' Goldie then," 
said the Shepherd ; " he has never paid saxpence 
yet, unless it be to the printer, and even that's no 
settled. But aiblins ye think owre muckle o' the 
'Queen's Wake.* It's tolerably gude, I'll no deny 
that ; but, eh man, that's naething compared wi' 
what I am able to do ! I hae a grand poyem upon 
the sclate yenoo, that fashes me rather, for it wants 
to rin faster than I can copy wi' the pen. Ye'U 
think but little o' the * Queen's Wake' when ye come 
to see that ! " 

The " sclate " was before him, covered with very 
close writing, and I naturally expressed a wish to 
hear some portion of what must be so extraordinary, 
to which he responded briskly — " Na, na, fules and 
bairns should never see wark half done ! " I in- 
sisted that Voltaire had his old woman, and that 
Scott had been in the habit of consulting with 
William Erskine and other friends on his poems as 
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they advanced. "That's vera like a man that's 
frighted to gang by himsel, and needs somebody to 
lead him ! Eh man, neither William Erskine, nor 
ony critic beneath the sun shall ever lead met! If 
I hae na sense eneuch to mak and mend my ain 
wark, no other hands or heads shall meddle wi' it ; 
I want nae help, thank God, neither from books 
nor men." 

Be it here observed once for all, that the good 
Shepherd's vanity differed from that of all other 
authors, inasmuch as it was avowed and undisguised, 
and he himself laughed at it objectively as such. It 
never for one instant appeared to me as arrogance 
or self-conceit ; on the contrary, it was mere native 
eccentricity, or in better words, decision of charac- 
ter. He had great power and facility of composi- 
tion after his own manner ; was naturally conscious 
of this power, and of course placed reliance on him- 
self. As to Fortune's smiles or frowns, he little 
needed to care. Every day he was sure of being 
hospitably received somewhere or another at dinner, 
after which came unfailingly the Glenlivat punch ; 
and as for his house-rent and all expenses of living 
in other respects, I suppose 25/. per annum (per- 
haps less) would have been ample. — R. P. Gillies 
(" Memoirs of a Literary Veteran "). 
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Hogg is a little red-skinned stiff sack of a body, 
with quite the common air of an Ettrick shepherd, 
except that he has a highish though sloping brow 
(among his yellow grizzled hair), and two clear little 
beads of blue or gray eyes, that sparkle, if not with 
thought, yet with animation. Behaves himself quite 
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easily and well ; speaks Scotch, and mostly narrative 
absurdity (or even obscenity) therewith. Appears 
in the mingled character of zany and raree-show. 
All bent on bantering him, especially Lockhart ; * 
Hogg walking through it as if unconscious, or al- 
most flattered. His vanity seems to be immense, 
but also his good-nature. I felt interest for the 
poor **herd body," wondered to see him blown 
hither from his sheepfolds, and how, quite friend- 
less as he was, he went along cheerful, mirthful, and 
musical. — Thomas Carlyle ("Extract from Note- 
book ").» 

Moore once told Lord and Lady Lansdowne, at 
Bowood, when I was present, that he had been in- 
vited, when in Edinburgh, by Blackwood to one of 
his suppers at Ambrose's. On going there he found 
many that he knew — Scott, Lockhart, . . .and 
three or four ladies ; and, among their number two 
peeresses, who had, only that very day, begged for 
an invitation, in the hope of meeting Moore. Their 
presence being unexpected by a majority of the 
club, the members had dropped in in their morn- 
ing dress ; while the two ladies " of high degree,'* 
were in full evening costume, or, as Moore described 
it, "in shoulders." When supper was half over, 
James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, appeared. A 
chair had been designedly left vacant for him be- 



* The occasion was a dinner at Fraser's, in 1832. 

* Froude (James Anthony). Thomas Carlyle. A History of 
the First Forty Years of his Life. 2 vols., 8vo. London and New 
York, 1882. 
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tween the two aristocrats. His approach was dis- 
cernible before his presence was visible ; for he 
came straight from a cattle fair, and was reeking 
with the unsavory odors of the sheep and pigs and 
oxen, in whose company he had been for hours. 
Nevertheless he soon made himself at home with the 
fair ladies on each side of him ; somewhat too much 
so ; for, supper over, the cloth withdrawn, and the 
toddy introduced, the song going round, and his 
next-door neighbors being too languid in their 
manner of joining in the chorus to please him, he 
turned first to the right hand, then to the left, and 
slapped both of them on their backs with such good 
will as to make their blade bones ring again ; then, 
with the yell of an Ojibbaway Indian, he shouted 
forth, ** Noo then, leddies, follow me ! * Heigh 
tutti, tutti! Heigh tutti tutti!'"— J. C. Young 
(** Memoir of C. M. Young "). 

Mrs. Hall describes an evening party at our house, 
in which, among the guests, were James Hogg, 
Maria Edgeworth, Allan Cunningham. . . . This 
is the portrait she then drew of Hogg :— " I can re- 
call James Hogg sitting on the sofa — his counte- 
nance flushed with the excitement and the * toddy ' — 
. . . expressing wild earnestness, not, I thought, 
unmixed with irascibility. He was then, certainly, 
more like a buoyant Irishman than a steady son of 
the soil of the thistle, as he shouted forth, in an un- 
tunable voice, songs that were his own especial 
favorites, giving us some account of the origin of 
each at its conclusion. One I particularly remem- 
ber^ The Women Folk.' * Ha, ha ! ' he exclaimed, 
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echoing our applause with his own broad hands — 
* that song, which I am often forced to sing to the 
leddieSy sometimes against my will, that song never 
will be sung so well again by any one after I ha' 
done wi' it.' I remember Allan Cunningham's com- 
ment, * That's because you have the nature in you ! ' " 
— S. C. Hall (" Book of Memoirs"). 

I think the appearance of the good honest Shep- 
herd in our Edinburgh society, acquired by degrees 
a marked influence on the tone of that society, and 
even gave a new impetus to our literature. Num- 
berless were the convivial parties at dinner and 
supper, which, but for him, would never have taken 
place at all, and but for his quaint originality of 
manners and inexhaustible store of good songs, 
would have been comparatively so fade and lifeless, 
that no one would have desired a repetition. — R. P. 
Gillies (" Memoirs of a Literary Veteran "). 

Scott . . . invited him to dinner in Castle 
Street. . . . When Hogg entered the drawing- 
room, Mrs. Scott, being at the time in a delicate 
state of health, was reclining on a sofa The Shep- 
herd, after being presented, and making his best 
bow, forthwith took possession of another sofa, 
placed opposite to hers, and stretched himself there- 
upon at all his length ; for, as he said afterwards, 
" I thought I could never do wrong to copy the 
lady of the house." As his dress at this period was 
precisely that in which any ordinary herdsman at- 
tends cattle to the market, and his hands, moreover, 
bore most legible marks of a recent sheep-shearing. 
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the lady of the house did not observe with perfect 
equanimity the novel usage to which her chintz was 
exposed. The Shepherd, however, remarked noth- 
ing of all this— dined heartily, and drank freely, and, 
by jest, anecdote, and song, afforded plentiful merri- 
ment to the more civilized part of the company. 
As the liquor operated, his familiarity increased and 
strengthened ; from " Mr. Scott," he advanced to 
"Sherra," and thence to "Scott," "Walter," and 
" Wattie," until, at supper, he fairly convulsed the 
whole party by addressing Mrs. Scott as " Charlote." 
—J. G. LocKHART (" Life of Scott "). 

In the latter period of his life, when brought to mix 
with the most refined circles of society of London 
for a brief season, his ready adaptation of his man- 
ners to the company was absolutely marvellous. 
Never forgetting, and never obtruding himself when 
urged to a display of his talents, he so acquitted him- 
self as to become an object of genuine admiration 
and interest to all who had the pleasure to wit- 
ness these coruscations of genius. — ^William Jerdan 
("Men I have Known").' 

I remember, when I once happened to comment 
in enthusiastic terms upon some verses which had 
struck me as being most admirable of their kind, 
the honest Shepherd rejoined : " Surely ye're daft ; 
it's only joost true about the wee birdies, and the 
cows at e'en, and the wild flowers, and the sunset 
and clouds, and things, and the feelin's they cre-at. 



' Jerdan (William). Men I have Known. 8vo. London, i866. 
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A' (I) canna fathom what ye're making a* this fuss 
about. It's joost a plain description of what every 
body can see : there's nae grand poetry in it" Such 
was the opinion of some of the sweetest and most 
natural compositions in the Scotish Doric, enter- 
tained and expressed by their author. — William 
Jerdan (" Men I have Known "). 

His vanity was so inartificial as to be absolutely 
amusing; he avowed, and seemed proud of it, as 
one of his natural rights. " I like to write about 
myself — " that sentence begins his Autobiography ; 
and the sensation is kept up to the end. — S. C. Hall 
(" Book of Memories "). 

The historian of his singular and wayward life 
has little to say to his discredit, and nothing to his 
dishonor. . . . Wayward, indeed, he was. He 
quarrelled with his true friend, Scott, but the mag- 
nanimous man sought a reconciliation with his irri- 
table brother. To Wilson, another true friend, he 
wrote a letter, which according to his own admis- 
sion, was **full of abusive epithets." * With all the 
publishers he was perpetually at war. — S. C. Hall 
(" Book of Memories "). 

Never was any mortal more free from that weak- 
ness which is of all the most repulsive in social in- 
tercourse — the desire for effect and display. His de- 
meanor and conversation were at all times quite as 

' He once wrote a letter to Constable, which began after this 
fashion— **D—d Sir!" 
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unaffected as if he had been at his paternal fireside 
in Ettrick forest. — Anon. {Fraser's Magazine^ Octo- 
ber, 1839). 

Hogg in one of his poems • • . had dabbled 
a little in metaphysics. . . . Blackwood, who 
began to affect criticism, argued stoutly with him 
as to the necessity of omitting or elucidating some 
obscure passage. Hogg was immovable. " But, 
man," said Blackwood, ** I dinna ken what ye mean 
in this passage." " Hout tout, man," replied Hogg, 
impatiently, " I dinna ken always what I mean my- 
self." There is many a metaphysical poet in the 
same predicament with honest Hogg. — Washington 
Irving ("Abbotsford and Newstead Abbey"). 

The great beauty of this man's deportment, to 
my mind, lies in the unaffected simplicity with 
which he retains, in maiiy respects, the external 
manners and appearance of his original station — 
blending all, however, with a softness and manly 
courtesy, derived, perhaps, in the main, rather from 
the natural delicacy of his mind and temperament, 
than from the influence of anything he has learned 
by mixing more largely in the world. He is truly 
a most interesting person — his conversation is quite 
picturesque and characteristic, both in its subjects 
and its expression—his good humor is unalterable, 
and his discernment most acute— and he bears him- 
self with a happy mixture of modesty and confi- 
dence, such as well becomes a man of genius, who 
has been born and bred in poverty, and who is still 
far from being rich, but who has forfeited, at no 
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moment of his career, his claim to the noble con- 
sciousness of perfect independence. — ^J. G. Lock- 
hart (" Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk," 1819). 

I am an old man, and, of course, my sentiments 
are those of an old man ; but I am not like one of 
those crabbed philosophers who rail at the state 
which they cannot reach, for, in sincerity of heart, 
I believe that hitherto no man has enjoyed a greater 
share of felicity than I have. It is well known in 
what a labyrinth of poverty and toil my life has 
been spent, but I never repined. ... I have 
rejoiced in the prosperity of my friends, and have 
never envied any man's happiness. ... I have 
always accustomed myself to think more on what I 
have than on what I want. — James Hogg (" Lay 
Sermons ").* 

On the whole, he led a happy life. " Some may 
think," he writes, "that I must have worn out a life 
of misery and wretchedness ; but the case has been 
quite the reverse. I never knew either man or 
woman who has been so uniformly happy as I have 
been ; which has been partly owing to a good con- 
stitution, and partly to the conviction that a heav- 
enly gift, conferring the powers of immortal song, 
was inherent in my souL Indeed, so uniformly 
smooth and happy has my married life been, that, 
on a retrospect, I cannot distinguish one part from 
another, save by some remarkably good days of 



* Ho^ (James). Series of Lay Sermons on Good Breeding. 
l6mo. London, 1834. 
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fishing, shooting, and curling on the ice." — S. C. 
Hall (" Book of Memories"). 

We have other testimony beside his own that the 
goodness of his nature made the happiness of his 
life. The Rev. James Russell, of Yarrow, at a fes- 
tival in honor of the poet, when the statue was in- 
augurated, thus . . . referred to the social and 
domestic habits and feelings of the poet he had 
long known and loved : — 

" Much it testified for his home affections that, 
while spending a season in London, where he was 
feted and flattered by all parties, he sent down * a 
New Year's Gift for his children,* in the form of a 
few simple prayers and hymns, written expressly 
for their use. I cannot forget him as a kind master 
of a household, indulgent perhaps to a fault, nor 
how he was wont, as the Sabbath evening came 
round, to take down the * big ha' Bible, ance his 
father's pride,* for the worship of God. ... I 
cannot forget the attractions of his social compan- 
ionship, his lively fancy, nor his flashes of merri- 
ment that set the table in a roar. I cannot forget 
his intense sympathy with the joys and sorrows of 
cottage-life, nor his generous aid in bringing the 
means of education (all the more valued from his 
own early disadvantages) within the reach of the 
shepherds and peasantry around him.'* — S. C. Hall 
(" Book of Memories "). 
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MANY pleasant things are recorded of Camp- 
bell^-of his generosity, enthusiasm, benev- 
olence ; yet the picture of the man, the general im- 
pression of him derived from the various accounts 
of his contemporaries, is by no means agreeable, 
and one feels that he was hardly a man whom it 
would have been desirable to know intimately. 

The dandy's instinct shows itself pretty clearly in 
his excessive anxiety about his personal appear- 
ance ; and in addition to the general vulgarity in- 
herent in all dandyism, he was guilty of a specific, 
particular vulgarity — he dyed his whiskers. His 
extreme sensitiveness, and his lack of self-restraint 
made him prone to take offence upon trivial grounds, 
and disqualified him for animated debate. He was 
an amusing table companion, and could tell a good 
story with much zest and spirit, but he had none 
of that humor which is the most valuable for one's 
personal comfort — the humor which enables a man 
to make merry at his own expense, and to join 
heartily in the laughter excited by his own mishaps. 
On the contrary, his self-consciousness was so mor- 
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bidly keen that a slight accident, the unlooked-for 
misbehavior of a chair whereon he had seated him- 
self, was enough to drive him in utter discomfiture 
from the house of a personal friend, and to prevent 
him from ever entering that house again. 

But these characteristics, together with some 
others, equally undesirable, do not justify a very 
grave indictment against a man. Men have been 
more foppish than Campbell, more hysterically sen- 
sitive, more lacking in self-defensive humor, more 
afflicted by self-consciousness — and yet have won 
the respect, nay, even the liking, of their fellows. 
The radical trouble in this case lies deeper. It is 
found in the fact that, upon the whole, the records 
of those who knew Campbell not only convey an 
impression of pettiness, but also beget a strong sus- 
picion of half-heartedness and insincerity. 

Campbell's life was written by his friend and 
physician. Dr. William Beattie. The reader may 
perhaps be thankful that few extracts have been 
made from Dr. Beattie's three volumes, when he 
reads the following specimen of the Doctor's style : 
— ** No brilliant coruscations of his pristine genius 
to rival early glories flashed through the gloom that 
thickened around his advancing years. " Cyrus Red- 
ding published "Literary Reminiscences and Me- 
moirs of Thomas Campbell," in two volumes. See, 
also, Leigh Hunt's "Autobiography;" P. G. Pat- 
more's "My Friends and Acquaintances;" S. C. 
Hall's " Book of Memories ; " several anonymous 
articles in the Dublin University Magazine of 1845 ; 
and an anonymous article in Fraser^s Magazine ^ Sep- 
tember, 1844. 
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LEADING EVENTS OF CAMPBELUS LIFE. 

1777. Born, July 27th, in Glasgow. 

1 791. — (Aged 14.) Enters Glasgow University. 

1795. — (Aged 17-18.) Goes to the Isle of MuU, as a tutor, in May ; 
returns to the University in the autumn. 

1796. — (Aged 19.) Graduates, and becomes a tutor in Argyleshire. 

1797.— (Aged 2a) Goes to Edinburgh, and becomes a clerk in a 
law office. 

1799.— (Aged 22.) Publishes "The Pleasures of Hope." 

i8oa — (Aged 23.) Goes abroad. 

1801.— (Aged 24.) Returns to England. 

1803.— (Aged 26.) Marries Miss Matilda Sinclair. 

1805.— (Aged 28.) Receives a pension of two hundred pounds per 
^ annum. 

1809. — (Aged 32.) Publishes "Gertrude of Wyoming." 

i8i2. — (Aged 35.) Lectures upon poetry before the Royal Institu- 
tion. 

182a — (Aged 43.) Revisits Germany. Edits the Monthly Maga* 
zine, 

1827. — (Aged 5a) Lord Rector of Glasgow University. 

1828. — (Aged 51.) His wife dies. 

1830. — (Aged 53.) Resigns editorship of the Monthly^ and edits 
the Metropolitan Magazine, 

1834.— (Aged 57.) Publishes "Life of Mrs. Siddons." 

1841.— (Aged 64.) Publishes "Life of Petrarch." 

1842.— (Aged 65.) Publishes "The Pilgrim of Glencoe." 

1843.— (Aged ^) Publishes "Life of Frederick the Great," and 
goes to Boulogne. 

1844. — (Aged 66 years and 10 months.) Dies, June 15th. 
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THERE is little or no definite information about 
the childhood of Campbell, and we have no 
means of knowing what sort of a boy he was. His 
biographer, Dr. Beattie, records that he was a pre- 
cocious scholar, that he wrote poetry at a very early 
age, that he earned money as a tutor when he was 
in his fourteenth year, and that he gained many 
poetical prizes at college. Beyond this, there is no 
trustworthy record of his early years. 

Campbell was rather under than above the middle 
size ; his voice was low, almost to weakness, and in- 
harmonious ; the expression of his countenance in- 
dicated the sensitiveness of his mind ; his lips were 
thin ; his nose finely and delicately chiselled ; his 
eyes large and of a deep blue ; and his manners, 
though without frankness and lacking dignity, were 
bland and insinuating. Lockhart thus describes 
him : — " Thomas Campbell has a poor skull up- 
wards compared with what one might have looked 
for in him ; but the lower part of the forehead is ex- 
quisite, and the features are extremely good, though 
tiny." . . . Miss Mitford thus describes him at 
one of his lectures : — " Campbell's person is ex- 
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tremely insignificant, his voice weak, his reading 
detestable — neither English nor Scotch." — S. C. 
Hall (" Book of Memories **). 

There is a smirk on his face which would befit a 
shopman or an auctioneer. His very eye has the 
cold vivacity of a conceited worldling. His talk is 
small, contemptuous, and shallow. The blue frock 
and trousers, the eye-glass, the wig, the very fashion 
of his bow, proclaim the literary dandy. — Thomas 
Carlyle (Letter of 1824, in Froude's " Carlyle "). 

He has, considering his advanced age, a full round 
face, with a dark complexion. His forehead does 
not appear to be so amply developed as it really is, 
owing to his brown wig overlapping the upper part 
of it' — James Grant (** Portraits of Public Charac- 
ters ").' 

He was generally careful as to dress, and had 
none of Dr. Johnson's indifference to fine linen. 
His wigs (of which he had a great number) were 
always nicely adjusted, and scarcely distinguishable 
from natural hair ; while about an inch of whisker 
on the cheek was colored with some dark powder, 
to correspond with the wig. His appearance was 
interesting and handsome. Though rather below 
the middle size, he did not seem little ; and his large 
dark eye and countenance altogether bespoke great 



' Mr, S. C Hall tells us that Campbell grew bald when a mere 
youth, and wore a wig when he was only twenty-five years old. 
• Grant Qames). Portraits of Public Characters. London, 1841. 
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sensibility and acuteness. His thin quivering lip * 
and delicate nostril were highly expressive. — Anon. 
{Chambers's yournal^ February, 1845). 

My first meeting with Campbell was accidental. 
It was at one of the Polish balls at Guildhall 
. . . I had not been many minutes in the room, 
when there suddenly came up to the spot in which 
I and my friend stood, a small thin man, with a re- 
markably cunning and withered face, eyes cold and 
glassy, like those of a dead haddock, a brown wig 
neatly fitted on, a blue coat, not of the newest, with 
brass or gilt buttons, and a buff waistcoat. He had 
no gloves, and his hands were coarse and wrinkled. 
His eyebrows were thick and slightly grey, and 
though the lines of the face denoted an inner man 
of much sagacity and shrewdness, their outward ex- 
pression was the most vacant and unmeaning in 
the world ; and it was painful to look and think 
how heartbroken must be the spirit that animated 
so cold and cynical a countenance. . . . There 
was something remarkably mean and vulgar in his 
face ; the lips were thin and the reverse of juicy or 
joyous ; but the brow was good, though not high, 
or indicative of great mental power ; and he came 
into the room with more of a smirk than became a 
person of his years, and with an evident contempt 
for the company which he was about to join. — Anon. 
{Dublin University Magazine^ 1845). 



* The writer of an anon3rmous article in Eraser's Magazine, 
September, 1844, says, "His lips were thin, and on a constant 
twitter." 
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Mr. Campbell was kiot a communicative man ; he 
knew much, but was seldom in the mood to tell 
what he knew. He preferred a smart saying, or a 
seasoned or seasonable story ; he trifled in his table 
talk, and you might sound him about his contem- 
poraries to very little purpose. Lead the conver- 
sation as you liked, Campbell was sure to direct it 
a different way. . . • You could seldom awaken 
a recollection of the dead within him ; the mention 
of no eminent contemporary's name called for a 
sigh, or an anecdote, or a kind expression. He did 
not love the past — he lived for to-day and for to-mor- 
row.* — Anon. (Fraser's Magazimy September, 1844). 

He spoke mechanically, more because he was ex- 
pected to say something, than from any apparent 
pleasure in delivering his opinion. He sometimes 
indulged in a grim smile, but a hearty burst of 
laughter, I am persuaded, never crossed his counte- 
nance. It was not made indeed for a laughing an- 
imal, for the extreme thinness of the lips rendered 
it unpleasing to look at — ^Anon. {Dublin Univer^ 
sity Magazine^ 1845). 

He was cheerful in general society, agreeable and 



' Another anonymous writer, quoted in Beattie's Life of Camp- 
bell, says : — ** We always liked to hear him speak of other poets, 
and of authors ; because he did so with natural candor — ^never 
affecting an)rthing about them which he did not feel. . . . 
He alluded with genuine simplicity to his own feelings, on receiv- 
ing praise and honor as a poet : — * You did not do all this to Bums ; 
you neglected him — a real genius — a wonder ! And you bestow 
all this on me, who am nothing, compared to him.' " 
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communicative in the social circle, and his conver- 
sation abounded in pointed humor. It was, how- 
ever, sometimes so irreverent as to make the listener 
ask if he were really the author of " The Pleasures 
of Hope ; " and his anecdotes were not always kept 
" within the limits of becoming mirth." — S. C. Hall 
(" Book of Memories"). 

They who knew Mr. Campbell only as the author 
of Gertrude of Wyoming, and the Pleasures of Hope, 
would not have suspected him to be a merry com- 
panion, overflowing with humor and anecdote, and 
anything but fastidious. — Leigh Hunt (" Autobiog- 
raphy ").> 

Campbell's broad Scotch accent surprised me a 
good deal. . . . He spoke like a man freshly 
imported from the savage wilds of the highlands.— 
Anon. {Dublin University Magazine, 1845). 

He spoke with a marked Scotch accent, which 
added a zest, allied to humor, to the amusing anec- 
dotes and stories which he told so well When in 
this facetious mood, there was a roguish twinkle in 
his eye ; and you could hardly conceive the touch- 
ing and impressive poet to be hid behind the man- 
tling smile and genial chuckle. — William Jerdan 
(" Men I have Known "). 

Campbell's was a curiously mixed character, par- 

' Hupt (Jaipes Henry Leigh). Autobiography and Reminis- 
cences. 3 vols., i6mo. London, 185a 
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taking of the sublime and the ridiculous in an ex- 
traordinary degree. In this respect there was a 
certain similarity between him and Goldsmith, as 
the latter is handed down to us in his social habits 
and high poetic mission — ^the 

"Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel and talked like poor PolL" 

Campbell's conversation was not of this absurd de- 
scription, but his head was easily affected, and then 
a remarkable jealousy respecting any merely civil 
courtesies from the fair sex, bestowed on others, and 
a puerility of manner between boyishness and cox- 
combry, seemed to be the attributes of the meta- 
morphosed bard. — William Jerdan ("Autobiogra- 
phy"). 

He had no inclination for satirical Subjects ; per- 
haps he could not view that which was legitimate in 
the way of subject for satirical censure with suf- 
ficient equanimity to treat it with mere sarcasm, for 
he always broke out into passionate reprobation 
that bordered too much upon anger and loss of 
temper, when he expressed his indignation about 
anything. — Cyrus Redding (** Reminiscences of 
Thomas Campbell ").' 

The nervous susceptibility of the poet was very 
great, and excited in a degree unpleasant to himself 
by slight things. He had great latent pride, and 
with it, much false reserve. Angry warmth or vio- 



1 Redding (Cyrus). 
belL 2 vols., i2mo. 
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lence of language in another, rendered him imme- 
diatly unfit for business or company. — Cyrus Red- 
ding (" Reminiscences of Thomas Campbell "). 

There was poor Campbell the poet, obtruding his 
sentimentalities, amidst a quivering apprehension 
of making himself ridiculous. He darted out of our 
house, and never came again, because, after warn- 
ing, he sat down, in a room full of people (all auth- 
ors, as it happened) on a low chair of my old aunt's 
which went very easily on castors, and which car- 
ried him back to the wall and rebounded, of course 
making every body laugh. Off went poor Camp- 
bell in a huff ; and, well as I had long known him, I 
never saw him again : and I was not very sorry, for 
his sentimentality was too soft, and his craving for 
praise too morbid to let him be an agreeable com- 
panion. — Harriet Martineau ("Autobiography ").* 

At an evening (after dinner) party the handsom- 
est woman in the room, somewhat frightened by 
Campbell's manner, made room beside herself for a 
quieter admirer on the sofa, to his exclusion. The 
favored individual dreamed of no offence, and was 
surprised by being desired to take the box-seat 
of the carriage which happened to go in his and 
Campbell's direction homewards. Campbell was 
one of three inside ; and when seeking an explana- 
tion for being exposed to the cold night air instead 
of being snug, when there was room enough, he 



* Martineau (Harriet). Autobiography. Edited by M. W. 
Chapman. 2voIs., 8vo. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1877. 
11. —8 
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was astonished to be told by his friends that the 
poet's rage against him was so excited, that he 
would have assaulted him as sure as they came to- 
gether. — William Jerdan (** Men I have Known "). 

He had never sufficient control over himself, 
never sufficient command of his intellectual condi- 
tion and movements, to be sure he might not be 
tempted, at a moment's warning, to abandon the 
wide and populous solitude of his little study at 
Sydenham, or the sweet society of his own " Ger- 
trude of Wyoming," ... for the boisterous 
good-fellowship of Tom Hill's after-dinner table, 
with its anomalous olla-podrida of "larking" stock- 
brokers, laughing punsters, roaring farce-writers, 
and riotous practical jokers. ... To sum up 
this speculation in a word, . . . Tom Campbell 
was a very good fellow, and a very pleasant one 
withal ; but he prevented Thomas Campbell from 
being a great poet, though not from doing great 
things in poetry. — P. G. Patmore ("My Friends and 
Acquaintance ").' 

It was unfortunate that his habits of study were 
not long fixed upon any subject, but were discur- 
sive, and were not directed to carry out a single 
object to the end. In the course of investigation 
upon one topic, some incident would intervene 
which tempted him to a different pursuit for a 
time, and such an inclination he could not resist. 



' Patmore (Peter George). 
3 vols., 8vo. London, 1854. 
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— Cyrus Redding ("Reminiscences of Thomas 
Campbell"). 

When excited by his feelings, he was so easily 
affected by even a small quantity of wine, that both 
at private tables and public gatherings he laid him- 
self open to the ridiculous suspicion of imbecility, 
or the graver imputation of habitual drunkenness. 
The latter was as unfounded a charge as the former ; 
innocent causes, mental and physical, produced the 
appearances which misled casual observers. Those 
who intimately knew Campbell understood this. — 
William Jerdan (" Men I have Known "). 

Among the outline portraits of literary men, pub- 
lished in Fraser's Magazine^ and republished by 
Chatto & Windus in 1873, as " The Maclise Por- 
trait Gallery," there is a sketch of Campbell, which 
represents him as sitting at his ease, drawing con- 
solation from a long churchwarden pipe. As this 
was published during Campbell's life, it furnishes 
pretty good evidence that he was a smoker. 

Campbell was an excellent host for a small and 
well-assorted literary dinner-party. He combined 
all the qualities proper to that difficult office, with- 
out a single counteracting one ; the highest in- 
tellectual position and pretensions, without the 
smallest disposition to make them apparent — much 
less to placard them ; a ready wit and a fine turn 
for social humor, without the slightest touch of that 
vulgar waggery which so often accompanies and 
neutralizes these ; . . . a graceful, easy, and 
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well-bred manner and bearing ; . . . finally a 
perpetual consciousness of his position and duties 
as master of the house, yet an entire apparent for- 
getfulness of these in the pleasure he took in the 
presence of his friends, — P. G. Patmore ("My 
Friends and Acquaintance "). 

Social intercourse with Campbell must have been 
a matter of considerable peril Cyrus Redding 
tells a story which gives one a very unpleasant im- 
pression of the poet's hospitality. At a dinner 
party, at his own house, Campbell made his friend 
Redding believe that a distinguished doctor of the 
English Church was a member of the Scottish Kirk. 
Thereupon Redding indulged in criticism and abuse 
of the English Church and clergy, until he fairly 
drove the Churchman from the room, when, he 
says, " Campbell could contain no longer. He 
stated to all present that Dr. Strachan was of the 
Church of England, archdeacon of Toronto, in 
Canada, a very good man, and an old friend of his. 
* You have done your own business now,' said 
Campbell to me." This outrage upon two of his 
friends evidently gave him much pleasure, for Red- 
ding says that he frequently alluded to it in their 
subsequent intercourse. 

He labored much at what he wrote, poetry or 
prose, and I have known him to produce but a sin- 
gle page of prose as the result of a day. I remem- 
ber once expressing my surprise at this, and his 
telling me he always considered a verse as the am- 
ple fruitage of a week ; for although the rough 
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hewing of a block might be the work of an hour, 
the fashioning and polishing were born of the toil 
that brought reward. — S. C. Hall (" Book of Mem- 
ories "). 

I remember his contributing a short poem to the 
Burns* Festival, in London, and returning from Sy- 
denham to town to alter a "which" into a "that," 
or ince versdy in the printer's proof. Perhaps the 
MS. was quite right, but assuredly he could not 
rest till he was certain of having given the last 
touch to whatever he did in poetry. — William Jer- 
DAN ("Men I have Known"). 

Campbell wrote with great slowness, and when 
he had completed his work, and was still displeased 
with what he had done, would rewrite the whole. 
. . . In his later life, when he had lost much of 
that self-respect which once ruled his transactions 
with booksellers, and had come to lend his name, or 
put together works not at all contributing to his repu- 
tation, during the last eight or nine years of his life, 
he was no longer ruled by his old solicitude. — Cyrus 
Redding (" Reminiscences of Thomas Campbell "). 

P. G. Patmore, in his book, " My Friends and Ac- 
quaintance," says that "The Life of Mrs. Siddons, 
by Thomas Campbell, Esq.," and "The Life of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, by Thomas Campbell, Esq.," 
were really prepared and composed by a literary 
hack, whose name he does not give ; Campbell's only 
share in the work being to look over the manuscript, 
revise the proofs, and permit his name to be placed 
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on the title-page. Mr. Patmore says : " The unin- 
itiated reader must not suppose that I am disclosing 
any private secrets in this case. One of the modes 
in which Campbell reconciled (both to himself and 
others) this necessity of his literary and social posi- 
tion, was by making no mystery of the case, or car- 
ing that others should do so. * So far as the reading 
public is concerned,* he argued, * all that my name 
does to these works is, to stand sponsor for their 
facts, dates, and so forth ; and for those I think I 

can safely depend on . For the rest, I am too 

poor to stand upon the critical niceties of literary 
casuistry. Besides, those who are fools enough to 
suppose that I could write such loose, disjointed, 
shambling stuff as those books are for the most 
part composed of, are not worth caring about. And 
the rest of the world will learn the truth, somehow 
or other, soon enough for the safety of ray poetical 
reputation, which is the only one I ever aimed at* " 
Cyrus Redding, who was intimate with Campbell, 
and in habits of daily intercourse with him, states 
many facts which render it difficult to believe Mr. 
Patmore's account of this matter. He relates, very 
circumstantially, Campbell's anxiety about the me- 
moir of Mrs. Siddons ; his accepting the task at Mrs. 
S.*s request ; his search for letters and other docu- 
ments ; his shutting himself up in his room, and 
putting a card upon his door, stating how he was 
employed, together with other details which consid- 
erably discredit Mr. Patmore's story. 

Campbell had commenced his duties as editor of 
the New Monthly on the ist of January, r82i. It 
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was with many misgivings the poet undertook the 
task, for which he was singularly disqualified. " He 
was accustomed to make mountains of molehills ; " 
he had no organ of order ; contributions were rarely 
acknowledged, and not often read ; of the capabili- 
ties of contemporary writers he was entirely igno- 
rant. He could seldom make up his mind either to 
accept or reject an article, and fancied he must be 
held responsible not only for the sentiments, but 
for the language of every contributor. Especially 
he was disqualified for his task by his extreme sen- 
sitiveness. He could not bear reproach or blame ; 
complaint more than exasperated him ; he took as 
a personal insult any protest against his editorial 
fiat— S. C. Hall (" Book of Memories ")• 

Among the poet*s peculiarities to others, was his 
carelessness about their letters or articles which 
chanced to fall into his hands. . . . Campbell 
read the notes he received, but if requiring an an- 
swer, he set about the task unwillingly, and dis- 
missed it with a brief reply. . . . He was con- 
tinually losing letters or papers, and then fretting 
about their recovery. He would read a letter and 
put it into his coat-pocket, intending to reply to it, 
and forget all about the matter. . . . He had 
no method, no arrangement, his papers lay about 
in confusion, and if he wanted for a moment to put 
them aside, he would jumble them into a heap, or 
cram them into a drawer. — Cyrus Redding ("Remi- 
niscences of Thomas Campbell "). 

I think it was the time he last came up from Scot- 
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land that I crossed him in the street just as he was 
entering his own house, wearied and dusty. I went 
in with him for a few minutes, when putting his 
hand into all his pockets, he exclaimed, " I have 
not lost them, surely ; I had a hundred pounds and 
more just now.** He searched, but searched in 
vain, coat, pockets, and all. ... I found he had 
brought the notes loose in his pocket, such was his 
careless way. . . . He soon foi^ot in the present 
case the loss of his money, economist as he affected 
at times to be. — Cyrus Redding (" Reminiscences of 
Thomas Campbell **). 

His friend Williams complained to me bitterly of 
his accepting an arbitration in a matter of some con- 
sequence, making him, with great pains, well ac- 
quainted with all the circumstances, and then, not 
being able to get him to attend more than once or 
twice, and at the second meeting forgetting all that 
had taken place about the affair, and the state of the 
question altogether. Williams did not know the 
poet as well as I did, or he was the last man he 
would have selected as an arbitrator — one thing con- 
tinually pushing that which preceded it quite out 
of the poet*s head. — Cyrus Redding (" Reminis- 
cences of Thomas Campbell **). 

As an instance of his absence of mind, it is stated 
that posting off to Brighton to visit Horace Smith, 
and to sp^nd a few days with the family he dearly 
loved, he suddenly discovered he had left all his 
money on his table at his lodgings, and posted back to 
town to get it. — S. C. Hall (" Book of Memories"). 
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His brain was frequently wool-gathering, of which 
I can afford an instance. . . . Tom accepted an 
invitation to dine with a friend in the country, who 
had just hired a villa for the summer months, half 
a dozen miles from town. The address was com- 
municated verbally, " near the Green Man, at I?u/- 
wich" which Campbell declared he could not forget. 
Owing to some confusion, however, he proceeded on 
the following Sunday and made his way to Green- 
wich, where he set about inquiring, in vain, for the 
sign of the Dull Man, It was suggested that he 
might mean the Green Man at Blackheathy but here 
he was equally at fault, and the Black Boy some- 
where near got into his head and was next tried. 
At length the proper direction flashed upon the 
tired poet ; but it was now long past the dinner 
hour, he was far from the place, and he sat down to 
his solitary chop at the nearest inn. — William Jer- 
DAN ("Autobiography"). 

As a corollary from that want of repose which 
marked Campbell's intellectual character, there was 
a total absence in him of that passion for the beau- 
ties of external nature, and that consequent love of 
a country life, which have marked almost all great 
poets. His mind was of the trqe metropolitan or- 
der. — P. G. Patmore (" My Friends and Acquaint- 
ance *'). 

We shortly sallied out. Mr. Campbell was rather 
nervous, and hesitated at the street crossings. I said 
the noise of London was intolerable, but that long 
usage must reconcile people to it. *' Never with 
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some," said he : "I have been used to it for nearly 
forty years, and am not yet reconciled to it" He 
certainly seemed uneasy when within the full sound 
of the great Babel and her interminable roar. — ^Anon. 
{Chamber^ s Journal^ February, 1845). 

Of music Mr. Campbell had not the slightest 
idea. . . • His utmost taste for music amounted 
to a reminiscence of some jig tune, or some local 
ballad ; and in the latter I observed that he dwelt 
on the words more than the tune. — ^Anon. {New 
Monthly Magazifu^ 1845). 

In politics, Mr. Campbell was very much inclined 
to American republicanism, and was about what 
we now call a radical, but he never would acknowl- 
edge that he was any thing else than a Whig of the 
school of the illustrious Charles James Fox. — ^Anon. 
(New Monthly Magazine^ 1845). 

Campbell was a keen politician and a thorough 
Whig of the school of Charles James Fox, and a 
Free Trader of the school of Richard Cobden. — 
Charles Mackay (" Recollections ").* 

Campbell was . . • a thorough republican at 
heart ; and not the less so for many of his other 
qualities, both personal and intellectual, being more 
or less moulded and colored by the aristocratic 
principle, and some of them being the very quin- 



> Mackay (Charles). 
London, 1877. 
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tessence of that principle. — P. 
Friends and Acquaintance "). 



G. Patmore (" My 



Campbell's interest in the cause of Poland is well 
known. His devotion to it was a passion that had 
all the fervor of patriotism, the purity of philan- 
thropy, the fidelity of a genuine love of liberty. I 
was with him on the day he received an account of 
the fall of Warsaw. Never in my life did I see a 
man so stricken with profound sorrow ! He looked 
utterly woe-begone ; his features were haggard, his 
eyes sunken, his lips pale, his color almost yellow. 
. . . If I had been told that any man could have 
been similarly affected by the news of any political 
event, or catastrophe, I could not have believed it. 
It was not regret, deep concern, or mere melan- 
choly, at tidings of a distressing public nature, but 
real heart-felt sorrow, stupefying grief, . . . for 
the loss of a beloved object. . . . That beloved 
object was Poland. It was his idol. He wrote for 
it — he worked for it — he sold his literary labor for 
it ; he used his influence with all persons of emi- 
nence in political life, of his acquaintance, in favor 
of it ; and, when it was lost, in favor of those brave 
defenders of it who had survived its fall. — R. H. 
Madden (quoted in Beattie's ** Life of Campbell").* 

Mr. Campbell's manner of doing kindnesses was 
very delicate. . . . When he was in the spa- 
cious chambers in St. James's, he always had a very 



1 Beattie (William, M.D.). Life and Letters of Thomas Camp- 
bell. 3 vols., 8vo. London, 1849. 
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sumptuously laid-out breakfast-table for the recep- 
tion of the unfortunate Poles. These brave exiles 
certainly evinced very strong appetites, and I trust 
that good digestion waited on those appetites, but 
Campbell knew that very many of these victims 
of Russian tyranny, though titled and affluent in 
their native country, were very nearly starving in 
this, and that his breakfast was the only meal that 
many of them would get through the day. After 
this breakfast, he would have a plate or plates of 
sandwiches, sometimes folded in paper by the ser- 
vants, and at others by himself, and he would press 
his guests to put a paper into the pocket, on the 
ground that they knew not how cold and raw the 
English climate was, and that he and other English- 
men provided themselves with such things when 
about to take much exercise, especially in the 
neighborhood of Lopdon. — Anon. {New Monthly 
Magazine, 1845). 

When he reached the college-green* • . . the 
snow lay on the ground, and he found the youths 
pelting each other with snow-balls. That he was 
just going to deliver a solemn address to the same 
youths never for a moment crossed his mind. . . . 
The feeling of his youth came upon him, . . . 
he rushed into the mil/ey and joined in the frolic in 
his fiftieth year, as if he had been but fifteen. He 
flung about his snow-balls with no inconsiderable 
dexterity. . . • Then, when the moment for 



1 Qjj [lis way to deliver his inaugural address as Lord Rector of 
the University of Glasgow. 
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delivering the address was come, the students being 
summoned, and he proceeding in the van, they en- 
tered the hall together. . . . There could not 
be a better picture of the temperament and char- 
acter of the man, than such an incident, so impul- 
sive and lively, at a moment when gravity was on 
every other adult visage. — Cyrus Redding (" Rem- 
iniscences of Thomas Campbell "). 

One day he was so smitten by a beautiful child 
in St James's Park, that he put an advertisement in 
the newspapers * (with a description) to discover its 
residence, the result of which was excessively ludi- 
crous. For some wags of the Hook & Co. clique, 
aware of the circumstances (which the idealizing 
bard had blabbed), answered the appeal, and not 
knowing what address to give, took the last name 

in the directory, a Z— — , No. , Sloane Street. 

Hither Campbell hurried the next forenoon, in full 
dress, and was shown up to the drawing-room, where 
he found a middle-aged lady waiting to learn his 
errand. It was not long in being explained, and 

the indignant Miss Z , on being asked to bring 

in her lovely offspring to gratify the longings of the 



' The advertisement, published on April 19, 1841, was as fol- 
lows : — **A gentleman, sixty-three years old, who on Saturday 
last, between six and seven p.m., met near Buckingham Gate, with 
a most interesting-looking child, but who forbore, from respect 
for the lady who had her in hand, to ask the girPs name and 
abode, will be gratefully obliged to those who have the happiness 
of possessing the child, to be informed where she lives, and if 
he may be allowed to see her again. A letter will reach the ad- 
vertiser, T. C, at No. 61, Lincoln' s-inn-Fields." 
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poet, rushed to the bell and rang violently for her 
servant to show the insolent stranger to the door. — 
William Jerdan {" Men I have Known "). 

When I first saw this eminent person, he gave 
me the idea of a French VirgiL . . . He seemed 
to me to embody a Frenchman's ideal notion of the 
Latin poet ; something a little more cut and dry 
than I had looked for ; compact and elegant, criti- 
cal and acute, with a consciousness of authorship 
upon him ; a taste over-anxious not to commit it- 
self, and refining and diminishing nature as in a 
drawing-room mirror. This fancy was strengthened 
in the course of conversation, by his expatiating on 
the greatness of Racine. . . . His face and per- 
son were rather on a small scale ; his features regu- 
lar ; his eye lively and penetrating ; and when he 
spoke, dimples played about his mouth ; which, nev- 
ertheless, had something restrained and close in it 
— Leigh Hunt (" Autobiography "). 
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PERHAPS Dr. Chalmers is out of place in this 
volume. He certainly possessed literary abil- 
ity of a high order, yet it was not as a writer, but as 
an orator and a social reformer that he was chiefly 
distinguished ; and therefore it may be somewhat 
illogical to include his name in the present work. 
My excuse for turning a little aside from the general 
principle of selection is, that it seemed better to 
make some sacrifice of strict consistency, rather than 
to exclude the great Scotchman from this group of 
his countrymen, and to lose the charm of his hearty 
nature and unconventional character. 

The large, benignant simplicity of the man is 
what first and most deeply impresses one. Not the 
simplicity of the recluse, a selfish compound of qui- 
escence and indifference ; for his nature was broadly 
social, and his life was spent in ceaseless and widely 
varied labors for the well-being of others. Chal- 
mers was a peaceful man, but his peace was the as- 
sured peace of conscious power, and beneath all his 
serenity there beat a fiery heart, capable of noble 
wrath and heroic action. 

In 1803, when Great Britain was threatened with 
IL— 9 
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invasion, the young minister spoke these words in 
hb pulpit at Kilmanj : — "May that day when Bona- 
parte ascends the throne of Britain be the last of my 
existence ; may I be the first to ascend the scaffold 
he erects to extinguish the worth and spirit of the 
country ; may my blood mingle with the blood of 
patriots ; and may I die at the foot of that altar on 
which British independence is to be the victim." 
Soon afterward he joined a volunteer corps, not 
only as chaplain but also as lieutenant, and there is 
a story of his having once entered the pulpit clad in 
a uniform, the brilliancy of which was quite con- 
cealed by the sober ecclesiastic gown ; but as the 
preacher warmed to his work, and became more free 
and energetic in action, the gown could no longer 
fulfil its unwonted office, and through the folds of 
black appeared glimpses of unclerical scarlet and 
gold. So it was throughout his long career ; the 
martial spirit flashing forth, gleaming brightly, 
amid the mild and tranquil habitudes of that gra- 
cious life. 

The life of Chalmers was written by his son-in- 
law, the Rev. William Hanna, and this is the princi- 
pal authority. There is also a good biography of 
him by James Dodds. The following works may 
also be consulted : — Dr. Jcihn Brown's " Horae Sub- 
secivae " (republished in this country as " Spare 
Hours ") ; Lockhart's " Peter's Letters to his Kins- 
folk ; " R. P. Gillies's " Memoirs of a Literary 
Veteran;" and the ** Journal" and "Memorials" 
of Lord Cockbum. 
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LEADING EVENTS OF CHALMERS'S LIFE. 

178a — Bom, March 17th, at Anstnither, in the 

County of Fife. 

1791. — (Aged II.) Enters St Andrew's University. • 

1799. — (Aged 19.) Licensed to preach. 

1803. — (Aged 23.) Ordained as minister of Kilmany. 

1805. — (Aged 25.) Chaplain and lieutenant of a volunteer corpse 

1812. — (Aged 32.) Marries Miss Grace Pratt 

1815. — (Aged 35.) Minister of the Tron Church, Glasgow. 

181 7. — (Aged 37.) Publishes "Astronomical Discourses." 

1823. — (Aged 43.) Professor of Moral Philosophy in St Andrew's 
University. ' 

1828. — (Aged 48.) Professor of Theology in Edinburgh University. 

1843. — (Aged 63.) Withdraws from the national church, and be- 
comes the leader of the Free Church. 

1847. — (Aged 67 years and 2 months.) Dies, May 30th. 
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BY those of his school-fellows, few now in num- 
ber, who survive. Dr. Chalmers is remem- 
bered as one of the idlest, strongest, merriest, and 
most generous-hearted boys in Anstruther school. 
Little time or attention would have been required 
from him to prepare his daily lessons, so as to meet 
the ordinary demands of the school- room ; for when 
he did set himself to learn, not one of all his school- 
fellows could do it at once so quickly and so well. 
When the time came, however, for saying them, the 
lessons were often found scarcely half-learned, and 
sometimes not learned at all. . . . Joyous, vig- 
orous, and humorous, he took his part in all the 
games of the playground, ever ready to lead or to 
follow, when school-boy expeditions were planned 
and executed ; and wherever, for fun or for frolic, 
any little group of the merry-hearted was gathered, 
liis full, rich laugh might be heard rising amid their 
shouts of glee. — ^William Hanna (" Memoir of Chal- 
mers")/ 

Another of our occasional guests, during the win- 

* Hanna (Rev. William). Memoirs of the Rev. Thomas Chal- 
mers, D.D. 4 vols., 8vo. Edinburgh, 1852. 
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ter of 1806, was a young student from the Univer- 
sity of St Andrews, named Thomas Chalmers, who, I 
believe, had not then assumed the title of reverend, 
nor even dreamed of being dubbed Doctor of Divin- 
ity. In truth I think no one could then have ra- 
tionally predicted in what particular path of life a 
spirit so energetic and yet so versatile would at last 
determine to move. . . . Retaining the broad- 
est Scotch accent, he spoke with rapidity and fer- 
vor on subjects numberless and completely incon- 
gruous. Considering his force and calibre, he might 
indeed have seemed bom to grapple with all pur- 
suits and all sciences ; ... he entered with 
equal zest into all studies, theological, poetical, 
political, metaphysical, and mathematical. Appar- 
ently there were no obstacles too great for him. 
Difficulties could not weigh him down, because he 
was au dessus de tout cela ; he could look down upon 
the difficulties, and he trampled on them ; yet no 
one could say that this was the effect of arrogance. 
On the contrary, the consideration of his subject, 
or object, whatsoever it might be, was paramount ; 
it absorbed his attention ; he was not disturbed by 
the morbid sensibility and idiosyncrasies of genius, 
and the consideration of self disappeared utterly. — 
R. P. Gillies (" Memoirs of a Literary Veteran"). 

There was no separating his thoughts and expres- 
sions from his person, and looks, and voice. How 
perfectly we can at this moment recall him ! Thun- 
dering, flaming, lightening in the pulpit ; teaching, 
indoctrinating, drawing after him his students in 
his lecture-room ; sitting among other public men, 
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the most unconscious, the most king-like of them 
all, with that broad leonine countenance, that beam- 
ing, liberal smile ; or on the way out to his home, 
in his old-fashioned great-coat, with his throat 
muffled up, his big walking-stick moved outward in 
an arc, its point fixed, its head circumferential, a 
sort of companion, and playmate, with which doubt- 
less, he demolished legions of imaginary foes, er- 
rors, and stupidities in men and things, in Church 
and State. His great look, large chest, large head, 
liis amplitude every way ; his broad, simple, child- 
like, intumed feet ; his short, hurried, impatient 
step ; his erect, royal air ; his look of general good- 
will ; his kindling up into a warm but vague be- 
nignity when one he did not recognize spoke to 
him ; the addition, for it was not a change, of keen 
specialty, to his hearty recognition ; the twinkle of 
his eyes; the immediately saying something very 
personal to set all to rights, and then the sending 
you off with some thought, some feeling, some re- 
membrance, making your heart burn within you ; 
his voice indescribable ; his eye — that most peculiar 
feature — not vacant, but asUejh^innocQnty mild, and 
large ; and his soul, its great inhabitant, not always 
at his window ; but then, when he did awake, how 
close to you was that burning, vehement soul ! how 
it penetrated and overcame you ! how mild, and 
affectionate, and genial its expression at his own 
fireside !— Dr. John Brown (" Horae Subsecivae," 
vol 2)/ 

* Brown (John, M.D.). Horse Subsecivae. 2 vols., i2mo. Ed- 
inburgh, 1858-61. (Reprinted in Boston as "Sparc Hours," 
.1866.) 
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At first sight, do doubt, his face is a coarse one — 
but a mysterious kind of meaning breathes from 
erery part of it, that such as haTe eyes to see, can- 
not be long without discovering. It is very pale, 
and the large, half-closed eye-lids have a certain 
drooping, melancholy wei^t about them, which 
interested me very much. . . . The lips, too, 
are singularly pensive in their mode of falling 
down at the sides, although there is no want of 
richness and vigor in their central fulness of curve, 
The upper lip, from the nose downwards, is sepa- 
rated by a very deep line, which gives a sort of 
leonine firmness of expression to all the lower part 
of the face. The cheeks are square and strong, in 
texture like pieces of marble, with the cheek-bones 
very broad and prominent The eyes themselves 
are light in color, and have a strange, dreamy 
heaviness, that conveys any idea rather than that 
of dulness, but which contrasts in a wonderful 
manner, with the dazzling, watery glare they ex- 
hibit when expanded in their sockets, and illumin- 
ated with all their flame and fer\'or, in some mo- 
ment of high entranced enthusiasm. — ^J. G. Lock- 
hart (" Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk," 1819). 

He is rather inattentive to his dress and person, 
and has much of the abstractedness, which gener- 
ally goes to the credit of genius. He wears a deep- 
crowned hat, drawn so much over his eyes, as to 
disfigure him. He is above all the little arts, by 
which some men attempt to build greatness upon 
personal dignity, or gracefulness of manners. . . . 
I have been told by one of his friends, that having 
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left his house, at a very early hour, one morning, 
with a bundle under his arm, to take his departure 
for some neighboring place, in a steamboat, he was 
arrested by one of the city watch, who did not know 
him, and who insisted upon conveying him to the 
watch-house. Dr. C, impatient to be interrupted, 
told the man who he was. " Na, na," said the guard 
of the police, ** you're no Dr. Chalmers; he*s not 
such a man as you ; and he'd not be seen strolling 
at this hour." To the watch-house therefore he 
went, where he was immediately recognized, and set 
at liberty.— John Griscom ("A Year in Europe **).* 

lie is of low stature, and square built, with a full, 
but by no means corpulent person. His head is 
very large, though not disproportionably so. Fea- 
tures, regular and commanding ; a high, uncom- 
monly broad, retreating forehead ; even and strongly 
marked brows ; eyes, though dimmed by study, yet 
mildly intellectual ; a straight, though prominent 
nose ; a well-defined and proportioned mouth. — E. 
D. Griffin (" Remains "). 

He is of the middle height, thick set and brawny, 
but not corpulent His face is rather broad, with 
high cheek-bones, pale, and, as it were, careworn, 
but well-formed and expressive. His eyes are of a 
leaden color, rather dull when in a state of repose, 
but flashing with a half-smothered fire when fairly 
roused. His nose is broad and lion-like, his mouth. 



* Griscom (John). 
New York, 1823. 



A Year in Europe, 1818-19. 2 vols., i2mo. 
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one of the most expressive parts of his countenance, 
firm, a little compressed and stem, indicating cour- 
age and energy, while his forehead is ample and 
high, . . . covered with straggling grey hair. — 
Robert Turnbull (** Genius of Scotland").* 

He is awkward, and has a low, rough, husky 
voice, a guttural articulation^ a whitish eye, and a 
large dingy countenance. In point of mere feature, 
it would not be difficult to think him ugly. But he 
is saved from this, and made interesting and lovable, 
by singular modesty, kindness, and simplicity of 
manner, a strong expression of calm thought and 
benevolence, a forehead so broad that it seems to 
proclaim itself the seat of a great intellect, a love of 
humor, and an indescribable look of drollery when 
any thing ludicrous comes over him. — Lord Cock- 
burn (" Memorials of his Time "). 

In point of physique, Chalmers fell short of my 
expectation. Truly impressive as his character was, 
when known, from its moral elevation and godly 
sincerity, he was deficient in dignity, and of homely 
aspect. In height and breadth, and in general con- 
figuration, he was not unlike Samuel Taylor- Cole- 
ridge. I have, since I knew Coleridge, sometimes 
thought, that if Chalmers's head had been hidden 
from sight, I could easily have mistaken him for that 
remarkable man. His face was pallid and pasty ; 
and, I rather think, showed slight traces of small- 
pox. His features were ordinary ; his hair was 



» Turnbull (Robert). 
York, 1847. 



The Genius of Scotland. i2mo. New 
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scanty, and generally roughed, as if his fingers had 
been often passed through it ; his brow was not 
high, but very broad and well developed. . . . 

There was one feature in his face which struck 
me as so very peculiar, and, I may say, anomalous, 
that I have often wondered never to have heard or 
read any comment upon it from others ; I allude to 
his eye. The eye, .by its mobility, its power of ex- 
pressing the passions, and the spirit it imparts to 
the "features," is usually considered as the index of 
the mind. Now, I never beheld so mute, impassive, 
inexpressive an eye as Chalmers's. It was small, 
cold, gray, and fishy. When, either in preaching 
from the pulpit or lecturing in the class-room, he 
was excited by his subject ; when his heart grew 
hot within him, and the fire burned ; when the 
brilliancy of his imagery and the power of his 
phraseology carried the feelings of his auditory away 
with all the impetuosity of a torrent ; nay, when he 
seemed transported out of himself by the sublimity 
of his conceptions, and the intense reality of his 
convictions, so as to cause him to defy convention- 
alities, and set at nought the artifices of rhetoric, 
and make him swing his left arm about like the 
sails of a windmill ; when every fibre of his body 
throbbed and quivered with emotion ; when his 
listeners* mouths were wide open, and their breath 
suspended, the cheeks of some bedewed with tears, 
and the eyes of others scintillating with sympathy 
and admiration — his eye remained as tame and lus- 
treless as if it had been but the pale reflex of a mind 
indifferent and half asleep !— J. C. Young (** Memoir 
of C. M.Young"). 
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He often became extremely animated — sometimes 
even vehement — though conversing with only a sin- 
gle individual This was especially the case when 
his mind was occupied with any great question in 
which he had been led to take a prominent part. 
He might begin calmly, but, as he spoke, " the fire 
burned," and a torrent of glowing eloquence soon 
came rushing from his lips. I have heard him at a 
fireside, in the recess of a window, and even while 
sitting up in bed, break forth in a style of stormy 
grandeur sufficient to electrify a whole assembly. 
A scene which took place in my own study is wor- 
thy of being recorded. He called one day with 
Isaac Taylor. ... It was at a time when the 
Church Extension cause had materially suffered 
from what Dr. Chalmers regarded as the unscru- 
pulous conduct of men in power ; and on this sub- 
ject he broke forth, not, as he himself would have 
expressed it, with the vehemence of passion, but 
with the vehemence of sentiment His face kindled 
up, his eye flashed, the tone of his voice became 
impetuous, and his whole bearing afforded unmis- 
takable indications of the strength of the emotions 
that were at work within. When he began, he was 
seated about two yards off from Mr. Taylor, but 
with almost every sentence that he uttered he gave 
his chair a hitch nearer, until the knees of the two 
were in very close proximity, and Mr. Taylor had 
to draw himself up and lean back on the wall in or- 
der to save his head from the uplifted arm of " the 
old man eloquent." In a few minutes the thunder- 
cloud had passed away, and his bland and genial 
nature beamed forth again with the sunny serenity 
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that usually characterized it. — Rev. 



COUPER 



(quoted in Hanna's " Memoir of Chalmers '*). 

Chalmers . . . can say a pleasant thing now 
and then, and laugh when he has said it, and he has 
a strong touch of humor in his countenance ; but in 
general he is grave, his thoughts grow to a great 
size before they are uttered. ... A man might 
be in Chalmers's company for an hour, especially in 
a party, without knowing who or what he was, 
though in the end he would be sure to be detected 
by some display of powerful originality, — J. G. 
GuRNEY (quoted in Dodds's " Biographical Study of 
Chalmers ").' 

As his invariable mode of dealing with introduc- 
tions was to invite the introduced to breakfast, very 
interesting groups often gathered round his break- 
fast table. In the general conversation of promis- 
cuous society, Dr. Chalmers did not excel ; . . . 
there are minor graces of conversation required for 
its easy guidance through varied and fluctuating 
channels, which his absorption with his own topics, 
and the massive abruptness of his movements, made 
it difficult, perhaps impossible, for him to practise. 
But at his breakfast table, with half a dozen stran- 
gers or foreigners around him, his conversation was 
in the highest degree rich and attractive. — William 
Hanna (" Memoir of Chalmers "). 

His private manners and conversation are, I as- 

* Dodds (James). Thomas Chalmers : A Biographical Study. 
l2mo. Edinburgh, 1870. 
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sure yoUy quite as admirable as his eloquence in the 
pulpit He is, without any exception, the most 
perfectly modest man I ever met with — the most 
averse to all kind of display — the most simply and 
unaflfectedly kind good man. Yet he is one of the 
most original men in conversation I have ever had 
the fortune to meet with — and I think throws out 
more new ideas, in the course of a few plain sen- 
tences, apparently delivered without the smallest 
consciousness that they embody any thing partic- 
ularly worthy of attention, than any one of all the 
great men I have become acquainted with since I 
came to Scotland. — J. G. Lockhart (" Peter's Let- 
ters to his Kinsfolk," 1819). 

He was an orator in its specific and highest 
sense. We need not prove this to those who have 
heard him ; we cannot to those who have not It 
was a living man sending living, burning words into 
the minds and hearts of men before him, radiating 
his intense fervor upon them all ; but there was no 
reproducing the entire effect when alone and cool ; 
some one of the elements was gone. We say noth- 
ing upon this part of his character, because upon 
this all are agreed. His eloquence rose like a tide, 
a sea, setting in, bearing down upon you, lifting up 
all its waves — " deep calling unto deep ; " there was 
no doing anything but giving yourself up for the 
time to its will — Dr. John Brown (" Horae Subse- 
civae **). 

His voice is neither strong nor melodious. His 
gestures are neither easy nor graceful ; but, on the 
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contrary, extremely rude and awkward — his pronun- 
ciation is not only broadly national, but broadly pro- 
vincial — distorting almost every word he utters into 
some barbarous novelty, which, had his hearers 
leisure to think of such things, might be productive 
of an effect at once ludicrous and offensive in a 
singular degree. 

But of a truth, these are things which no listener 
can attend to while this great preacher stands before 
him, armed with all the weapons of the most com- 
manding eloquence, and swaying all around him 
with its imperial rule. At first, indeed, there is 
nothing to make one suspect what riches are in 
store. He commences in a low, drawling key, 
which has not even the merit of being solemn — and 
advances from sentence to sentence, and from para- 
graph to paragraph, while you seek in vain to catch 
a single echo that gives promise of that which is to 
come. There is, on the contrary, an appearance of 
constraint about him, that affects and distresses you 
— you are afraid that his breast is weak, and that 
even the slight exertion he makes may be too much 
for it. But then with what tenfold richness does 
this dim preliminary curtain make the glories of his 
eloquence to shine forth, when the heated spirit at 
length shakes from it its chill confining fetters, and 
bursts out elate and rejoicing in the full splendor of 
its disimprisoned wings. — J. G. Lockhart (" Peter's 
Letters to his Kinsfolk," 1819). 

Not very familiar with the Scotch brogue which 
Chalmers spoke, of the rudest Glasgow kind, and 
finding it not only difficult to understand but pain- 
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ful to listen to, I was little disposed, at first, to g^ve 
much heed to his sermon. His appearance and 
manner in the pulpit, moreover, were by no means 
attractive. His face and features were coarse and 
large ; his lank gray hair fell carelessly about a nar- 
row forehead, and he kept his head bent, and bis 
blinking eyes close to his manuscript ; while his 
only action was an up and down or sawing move- 
ment with his right arm, from the elbow. In spite 
of all these personal disadvantages, which, at the 
beginning, were very repulsive to me, I was soon so 
interested in his fervid utterances, and absorbed by 
the quick alternations of emotion with which my 
feelings responded to his earnest appeals, that I un- 
resistingly yielded to the torrent of his eloquence. 
The man, in the mean time, seemed transfigured, 
and my tearful eyes saw, as it were through a sacred 
halo, the prophet or apostle. — Robert Tomes ("My 
College Days")/ 

He seldom utters an extemporaneous word. His 
habit is to have every thing written, to the very let- 
ter. The success of the very few attempts at un- 
prepared speaking which he has ever been obliged 
to make removes all doubt of his power, if he had 
chosen to practise it. But it is not his way. He 
feels stronger in building up beforehand, and giving 
the public the mere recitation. — Lord Cockburn 
(" Memorials of his Time "). 

We remember well our first hearing Dr. Chalmers. 



1 Tomes (Robert). My College Days. i2mo. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. i88a 
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We were in a moorland district in Tweeddale, re- 
joicing in the country, after nine months of the High 
School. We heard that the famous preacher was to 
be at a neighboring parish church, and off we set, 
a cartful of irrepressible youngsters. " Calm was 
all nature as a resting wheel" The crows, Instead 
of making wing, were impudent and sat still ; the 
cart-horses were standing, knowing the day, at the 
field-gates, gossiping and gazing, idle and happy ; 
the moor was stretching away in the pale sunlight — 
vast, dim, melancholy, like a sea ; everywhere were 
to be seen the gathering people, "sprinklings of 
blithe company ; " the country-side seemed moving 
to one centre. As we entered the kirk we saw a no- 
torious character, a drover, who had much of the 
brutal look of what he worked in, with the knowing 
eye of a man of the city, a sort of big Peter Bell — 

** He had a hardness in his eye, 
He had a hardness in his cheek." 

He was our terror, and we not only wondered, but 
were afraid when we saw him going in. The 
kirk was full as it could hold. How different in 
looks to a brisk town congregation ! There was a 
fine leisureliness and vague stare ; all the dignity 
and vacancy of animals ; eyebrows raised and mouths 
open, as is the habit with those who speak little and 
look much, and at far-off objects. The minister 
comes in, homely in his dress and gait, but having 
a great look about him, like a mountain among hills. 
The High School boys thought him like a "big one 
of ourselves;" he looks vaguely round upon his 
audience, as if he saw in it one great object ^ not many, 
II.— lO 
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We shall never forget his smile ! its general benig- 
nity ; — how he let the light of his countenance fall 
on us ! He read a few verses quietly ; then prayed 
briefly, solemnly, with his eyes wide open all the 
time, but not seeing. Then he gave out his text ; 
we forgot it, but its subject was, " Death reigns." 
He stated slowly, calmly, the simple meaning of the 
words ; what death was, and how and why it reigned ; 
then suddenly he started, and looked like a man who 
had seen some great sight, and was breathless to de- 
clare it ; he told us how death reigned — everywhere, 
at all times, in all places ; how we all knew it, how 
we would yet know more of it The drover, who had 
sat down in the table-seat opposite, was gazing up 
in a state of stupid excitement ; he seemed restless, 
but never kept his eye from the speaker. The tide 
set in — every thing added to its power, deep called 
to deep, imagery and illustration poured in ; and 
every now and then the theme, — the simple, terri- 
ble statement, was repeated in some lucid interval. 
After overwhelming us with proofs of the reign of 
Death, and transferring to us his intense urgency 
and emotion ; and after shrieking, as if in despair, 
these words, " Death is a tremendous necessity," — 
he suddenly looked beyond us as if into some dis- 
tant region, and cried out, " Behold a mightier ! — 
who is this ? He cometh from Edom, with dyed 
garments from Bozrah, glorious in his apparel, 
speaking in righteousness, travelling in the great- 
ness of his strength, mighty to save." Then, in a 
few plain sentences, he stated the truth as to sin en- 
tering, and death by sin, and death passing upon all. 
Then he took fire once more, and enforced, with re- 
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doubled energy and richness, ^e freeness, the sim- 
plicity, the security, the sufficiency of the great 
method of justification. How astonished and im- 
pressed we all were ! He was at the full thunder of 
his power ; the whole man was in an agony of ear- 
nestness. The drover was weeping like a child, the 
tears running down his ruddy, coarse cheeks — his 
face opened out and smoothed like an infant's ; his 
whole body stirred with emotion. We all had in- 
sensibly been drawn out of our seats, and were con- 
verging towards the wonderful speaker. And when 
lie sat down, after warning each one of us to remem- 
ber who it was, and what it was, that followed Death 
on his pale horse, and how alone we could escape — 
we all sunk back into our seats. How beautiful in 
our eyes did the thunderer look — exhausted — but 
sweet and pure! How he poured- out his soul be- 
fore his God in giving thanks for sending the Abol- 
isher of Death ! Then, a short psalm, and all was 
ended. — Dr. John Brown (" Horae Subsecivae "). 

It was interesting to observe the never-failing at- 
tention of his class. From the commencement to 
the close of his lecture they maintained a breathless 
silence ; during his more impassioned flights of 
oratory they eagerly bent forward, and sometimes 
those that were in the back rows stood up. On one 
remarkable occasion, when he was powerfully de- 
monstrating the impossibility of order arising out 
of chaos without the agency of an intelligent Crea- 
tor, I observed that by degrees, not merely the 
front rows, but nearly the whole class had risen. I 
am not sure that I was not myself among those who 
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instinctively gave this evidence of excitement. — 
John Sinclair (" Sketches of Old Times and Dis- 
tant Places "). 

Many have been under the impression that Dr. 
Chalmers was more a man of powerful impulses, 
who achieved wonderful things by fits and starts of 
burning zeal, than of systematic, persevering appli- 
cation of mind. There never was a greater mistake. 
With all his transcendent genius and talent and 
philanthropy, I am satisfied that the main secret of 
his strength lay in his indomitable resolution to 
master whatever he undertook. What has been 
considered by some as a defect was indeed an ex- 
cellence of no common order. When convinced 
that it was his duty to address himself to some 
course of study or of action, he concentrated on 
that his energies of mind and body, and with inde- 
fatigable assiduity completed his work, unless some 
urgent call of duty which did not admit of post- 
ponement interfered. Dr. Chalmers devoted at 
least five hours each day to study. I use the word 
in its proper sense ; he was studiously occupied 
partly before breakfast, and thereafter till one or 
two o'clock, in reading or composition. These 
were his hours, and it was understood that they 
were . . . not to be invaded by friend or 

stranger. — Rev. Smyth (quoted in Hanna's 

"Memoir of Chalmers"). 

The motto, " Nulla dies sine linea^* never met with 
a more rigorous fulfillment. The period allotted 
to what he called " severe composition " had never 
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(if we except his first winter at Saint Andrew's) ex- 
ceeded two or three hours at a time, and in ordin- 
ary circumstances there was seldom more than one 
sitting daily at such work. The tension of the mind 
during such effort was extreme, but it was never so 
long continued as to induce fatigue or exhaustion. 
During the last six or seven years of his life, his 
daily modicum of original composition was com- 
pleted before breakfast, written in short-hand, and 
all done in bed. The preparatory ruminating 
. . . process was slow, but it was complete. He 
often gave it as the reason why he did not and 
could not take part in the ordinary debates of the 
General Assembly, that he had not the faculty 
. . . of thinking extempore. . . . ** I have 
often fancied," he once said, " that in one respect I 
resemble Rousseau, who says of himself that his 
processes of thought were slow but ardent ^ . . . 
This slow and deliberate habit of thinking gave him 
a great advantage when the act of composition 
came to be performed. He never had the double 
task to do, at once of thinking what he should say, 
and how he should say it. . . . When engaged, 
therefore, in writing, his whole undivided strength 
was given to the best and most powerful expression 
of pre-established ideas. So far before him could 
he see, and so methodically did he proceed, that he 
could calculate for weeks and months beforehand, 
the rate of his progress, and the day when each 
separate composition would be finished. — William 
Hanna (" Memoir of Chalmers "). 

He luxuriated among the plants and flowers of 
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the season, and delighted to examine minutely the 
structure and the beauties of some humble produc- 
tion that would have escaped the notice of a less 
practised eye. He said to me one day ..." I 
love to dwell on the properties of one flower at a 
time ; to fix my mind on it exclusively until I feel 
that it has taken complete hold of my mind This 
is a peculiarity of my constitution. I must have 
concentration of thought on any given thing, and 

not be diverted from it." — Rev. Smyth (quoted 

in Hanna's "Memoir of Chalmers"). 

Dr. Chalmers's . . . visit . . . must have 
been in . . . 1822, and we all recollect the in- 
terest which he showed in conversing with myself, 
then at Oxford, and with my brother, then quite a 
boy, on the subject of our respective studies. It 
was not the manner of a man who condescended to 
minds far his inferiors, but as if he became one of us, 
and our studies were as keenly relished by him as 
if he were himself engaged in them. — Colquhoun 
(quoted in Hanna's " Memoir of Chalmers "). 

In his domestic intercourse with his daughters, 
there was much playful familiarity. Finding one 
of them sitting alone in a room, he said to her — 
"Well, my dear little howlet — 

* Hail, mildly pleasing solitude, 
Companion of the wise and good ; ' 

but I'm no for us growing perfectly uncognizant of 
one another, sitting in corners like sae mony cats." 
After some of hi^ great public appearances, when 
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he came home exhausted, his daughters would gather 
round him as he lay at ease in his arm-chair. One 
would play Scotch music, another shampoo his feet 
(a very frequent, and to him a very agreeable opera- 
tion), a third would talk nonsense, and set him into 
fits of laughter. At such times, in a mock heroic 
way, he would repeat Scott's lines, " O, woman, in 
our hours of ease," etc. A spirit of chivalry ran 
through all his intercourse with his daughters : they 
not only ministered to his comfort in the hours of 
relaxation, he made them companions, as it were, 
of his public life, and sought their intellectual sym- 
pathy with his even highest exercises of thought — 
William Hanna (" Memoir of Chalmers "). 

When he got free from restraint, he had all the 
gaiety and playfulness of a boy. . . . He had 
a frame of adamant, that bade defiance to weather, 
and that actually exulted in the wildness of the 
blast. Everybody knows what the east wind is, in 
spring or autumn, upon the east coast — fell, and 
nipping, and gnawing at the heart-strings like a 
vulture. Most people would rather stand the rack. 
Yet there are men of strong nerve and tough mus- 
cle and Norse vitality, who delight in it. . . . 
Chalmers was a Norseman. A friend of mine met 
him one day careering along the sands of St. An- 
drews whilst the east wind was hissing from the bay. 
He was without an upper coat, had a great staff in 
his hand, his chest expanded, and cheeks glowing 
deep like bronze. Passing in rapid strides, he ejac- 
ulated, with that husky, clanging voice of his, like 
that of a sea-bird, ^^ Fine bracing east wind this T' 
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— James Dodds (" Biographical Study of Chal- 
mers "). 

He had one morning in the week reserved espe- 
cially for his students. On meeting with them in his 
own house, he was often at a loss to recognize them 
by name, and the mode he took to extricate him- 
self from the difficulty was rather singular. He 
had a card with the names on it of all the students 
whom he had that morning invited to breakfast 
When all had assembled and were seated, holding 
the card below the level of the table, as he thought 
out of sight, he glanced furtively down at it to 
catch the first name on the list Then, lifting his 
eyes and looking eagerly and rapidly around, he 
would say — " Tea or coffee, Mr. Johnson ? " hoping 
by this innocent artifice to identify the person so 
addressed, and to save him the pain of being appar- 
ently unknown or forgotten. The device was too 
transparent to be unnoticed ; but which of his stu- 
dents did not love him all the more for the kindli- 
ness which dictated it! — William Hanna ("Me- 
moir of Chalmers "). 

What struck me most in his deportment, was the 
patriarchal simplicity and parental benignity of 
character which every thing he did or said so beauti- 
fully displayed. You are aware he was the guest of 
the daughter of one of his oldest and most venerated 
friends. . . . Surrounded by the family of such 
a person — surrounded also by several of his old stu- 
dents, now ministers in the neighborhood whom I 
asked to meet him, the features of his character, 
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which I have just mentioned, came out in high re- 
lief. The genial and kindly interest he took in 
every one — the delicate attentions he paid to all, 
even to the youngest child around him — the happy- 
heartedness he so obviously felt in the prosperity of 
the young ministers, as he drew them out to state 
the circumstances in which they were placed, and 
the modesty and kindliness with which he dropped 
a word of advice or of encouragement to them, 
formed altogether one of the loveliest moral pict- 
ures I ever beheld. — John Purves (quoted in Han- 
na*s " Memoir of Chalmers "). 

"I find," he says, "that successful exertion is a 
powerful means of exhilaration, which discharges 
itself in good-humor upon others." His own morn- 
ing compositions seldom failed in this effect, as he 
came forth from them beaming and buoyant, with 
a step springing as that of childhood, and a spirit 
overflowing with benignity. If his grandson, or any 
of the younger members of his family were alone 
in the breakfast-room, a broad and hearty " Hurro ! 
burro ! " ringing through the hall, announced his 
coming, and carried to them his morning greeting. 
— William Hanna (" Memoir of Chalmers "). 

Mr. Thomson and Mr. Heggie, an elder and a 
deacon, went out one evening to Kensington Place, 
where Dr. Chalmers was living, to speak to him 
about some parish matters. They found him on 
the floor busy playing at bowls with his children. 
"Come away, Mr. Heggie," he exclaimed when 
they entered, without changing, however his posi- 
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tion, " you can tell us how this game ought to be 
played." Elder and deacon, minister and children, 
were soon all busy at the game together. "This 
is not the way," said Mr. Thomson, "we used to 
play bowls in Cralloway." "Come along, then," 
said Dr. Chalmers, " let us see what the G^alloway 
plan is." And to it they set again with keener rel- 
ish than ever. — William Hanna (" Memoir of Chal- 
mers "). 

We well remember long ago loving him before 
we had seen him — ^from our having been told, that 
being out one Saturday at a friend's house near the 
Pentlands, he collected all the children and small 
people — the other bairns, as he called them — and 
with no one else of his own growth, took the lead 
to the nearest hill-top, — how he made each take the 
biggest and roundest stone he could find, and carry, 
— how he panted up the hill himself with one of 
enormous size, — how he kept up their hearts, and 
made them shout with glee, with the light of his 
countenance, and with all his pleasant and strange 
ways and words, — how, having got the breathless 
little men and women to the top of the hill, he, hot 
and scant of breath — looked round on the world 
and upon them with his broad benignant smile — 
. . . how he set off his own huge " fellow," — how 
he watched him setting out on his race, slowly, 
stupidly, vaguely at first, almost as if he might 
die before he began to live, then suddenly giving 
a spring and off like a shot — bounding, tearing ; 
. . . how the great and good man was totus initio; 
how he spoke to, upbraided him, cheered him, glo- 
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ried in him, all but prayed for him, — how he joked 
philosophy to his wondering and ecstatic crew, when 
he (the stone) disappeared among some brackens — 
telling them they had the evidence of their senses 
that he was in, they might even know he was there 
by his effects, by the moving brackens, himself un- 
seen ; how plain it because that he had gone in, 
when he actually came out ! — how he ran up the 
opposite side a bit, and then fell back, and lazily 
expired at the bottom, — how, to their astonishment, 
but not displeasure — for he " set them off so well," 
and "was so funny" — he took from each his cher- 
ished stone, and set it off himself ! showing them 
how they all ran alike yet differently ; how he went 
on, " making," as he said, "an induction of particu- 
lars," till he came to the Benjamin of the flock, a 
wee wee man, who had brought up a stone bigger 
than his own head ; then how he let him, unicus 
omnium^ set off his own, and how wonderfully it 
ran ! what miraculous leaps ! what escapes from 
impossible places ! and how it ran up the other side 
farther than any, and by some felicity remained 
there. — John Brown (" Horae Subsecivae "). 

" I am quite ashamed of myself," said Dr. Chal- 
mers. " I meet so many people daily in the street, 
whom we ought to have invited here long ago." 
Mrs. Chalmers, to whom these words were addressed, 
felt that some slight reproach was east upon her 
domestic management, as if a larger hospitality 
should have been exercised. Her quiet but effec- 
tive method of turning this reproach aside was to 
keep an accurate list of those who sat down to table 
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during the week or two which followed. This list 
has unfortunately been lost It showed that at 
breakfast, dinner, tea, and supper, on almost every 
day but Sunday, different relays of guests had been 
received ; and when the g^oss aggregate was ex- 
hibited to Dr. Chalmers he was himself astonished, 
and confessed that he had no idea that so broad and 
continuous a stream was passing through his dwell- 
ing. The door of that dwelling was indeed thrown 
quite open, and there were so many waiting to 
seize the opfK)rtunity of personal contact with its 
admired and honored host, as to create a continued 
pressure at its entrance. — William Hanna ("Me- 
moir of Chalmers "). 

Before or after breakfast, Dr. Chalmers would 
go round the garden lying immediately behind his 
house, in the progress of which he took great pleas- 
ure. "Well, dearie daughtts," he would say, after 
finishing a round, "it's a noble instrument a gar- 
den ; I've just counted all the things in flower 
. . . round all the walks, and they are three 
hundred and twenty. . . ." He was always the 
first to bring in the first snow-drop of the season, of 
which flower he was passionately fond. — ^William 
Hanna (" Memoir of Chalmers "). 

It was scarcely possible to take even one short 
walk with him without perceiving that his capacity 
of enjoyment was singularly large. He could find 
beauty every where ; at least he could single out 
from the most ordinary scene, some feature or 
other on which his mind could dwell with interest 
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and pleasure. All the points from which the scen- 
ery of this locality could be viewed to most advan- 
tage, he knew most thoroughly ; and, however in- 
teresting the conversation in which he might be 
engaged, it was sure to be interrupted when any one 
of these points was reached. He would pause for a 
moment, and, with a smile mantling over his coun- 
tenance, he would give a brief but expressive utter- 
ance of his feelings of joy and admiration. — Rev. 
CouPER (quoted in Hanna's "Memoir of Chal- 
mers "). 

It has been questioned whether, like so many men 
of genius, who have been masters of the most de- 
licious harmony in their writings, ... he was 
' really destitute of what is usually termed an ear for 
music. From all that I can learn, he had only an 
ear for good marked tunes. . . . He was present 
at an evening party, where a very accomplished lady 
was discoursing most eloquent music from the fash- 
ionable opera of the day. When she was at the over- 
ture and the recitatives he looked perplexed, as if 
listening to a medley of madness ; but when she 
struck upon some lively and expressive airs, he 
turned round with a look of great relief to the gen- 
tleman who was next to him, ** Do you know, sir, 
I love those lucid intervals /"* — James Dodds ("Bio- 
graphical Study of Chalmers "). 

He dined latterly at one o'clock, and as he had to 
be at his class at two, the meal was necessarily a 
hurried one. He was indifferent about food, and 
remarkably abstemious. But there was no habit of 
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life about which he was so scrupulous. His private 
journals are filled with constant laments over his 
own incautiousness and excess at table ; so much 
so, that were these journals ever to fall into the 
hands of one ignorant of Dr. Chalmers's habits, he 
might draw from them a conclusion exactly opposite 
to the truth. One night at supper at Merchiston 
Castle, a water biscuit, as thin as a wafer, but of 
large circumference, was put upon the plate before 
him. As he got into an animated conversation, he 
continued breaking down this biscuit into small 
parts, and eating them. When he discovered that 
the biscuit was consumed, he expressed himself 
surprised and shocked ; and although that was all 
that he partook of upon this occasion, there was 
an entry that night in his journal — " exceeded to- " 
night at supper." — William Hanna ("Memoir of 
Chalmers *'). 

His habits in society varied. Generally, when at 
his ease, and when his mind was not occupied with 
a train of thought, his conversation was full of in- 
terest, and it became so almost always when those 
who were with him touched upon a congenial sub- 
ject, when he threw himself into it with all his pe- 
culiar strength and eloquence of language com- 
bined with the most unaffected simplicity ; but at 
times I have seen him perfectly silent, and wearing 
that blank look which he could throw into his coun- 
tenance when his mind was otherwise engaged. I 
remember the late Lady Colquhoun gave me an in- 
stance of this. . . . He had gone for the first 
time to pay a visit at Rossdhu, and Lady C. waited 
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his arrival with great anxiety ; when, however, he 
was shown into the drawing-room, after the first 
salutations were over, he sat perfectly silent, wear- 
ing his blank look. She tried a variety of subjects, 
but in vain, and he soon retired to his room. On 
coming down to dinner, he apologized, in the most 
amiable manner, for his silence, confessing that a 
train of thought on the subject on which he was 
writing had occurred to him on his journey to Ross- 
dhu, and that he was terrified lest, if he entered into 
conversation, he should lose it before it was secured 
on paper. — Colquhoun (quoted in Hanna's ** Me- 
moir of Chalmers *'). 

He was a man of much natural dignity, ingenuity, 
honesty, and kind affection, as well as sound intel- 
lect and imagination. A very eminent vivacity lay 
in him, which could rise to complete impetuosity 
(growing conviction, passionate eloquence, fiery play 
of heart and head), all in a kind of rustic type, one 
might say, though wonderfully true and tender. 
He had a burst of genuine fun, too, I have heard, of 
the same honest but most plebeian broadly natural 
character ; his laugh was a hearty low guffaw ; and 
his tones in preaching would rise to the piercingly 
pathetic — no preacher ever went so into one's heart. 
He was a man essentially of little culture, of narrow 
sphere, all his life ; such an intellect professing to 
be educated, and yet so ill read^ so ignorant in all 
that lay beyond the horizon in place or in time, I 
have almost nowhere met with. A man capable of 
much soaking indolence, lazy brooding and do- 
nothingism, as the first stage of his life well indi- 
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cated ; a man thought to be timid almost to the 
verge of cowardice, yet capable of impetuous activ- 
ity and blazing audacity, as his latter years showed 
— Thomas Carlyle (" Reminiscences ").* 

Greatly teased one day by a lady, who kept him 
listening to her for a long and at a very inconven- 
ient time, he said to a friend after her departure, 
when describing the infliction from which he had 
just escaped — "And it would have been nothing if 
she had been saying anything to the purpose, but 
it was a mere gurgle of syllables,** — William Hanna 
("Memoir of Chalmers "). 

What most provoked him with his horse was the 
frequency with which it threw him. At first he was 
much interested by noticing the relative length of 
the intervals between each fall. Taking the average 
length, and calculating how far a dozen falls would 
carry him, he resolved to keep the horse till the 
twelfth fall was accomplished. Extremely fond of 
such numerical adjustments, he was most faithful 
in observing them. In this instance, however, the 
tenth fall was so bad a one that his resolution gave 
way, and he told his servant to take the horse to the 
next market, and sell him forthwith. ** But remem- 
ber," he said, " you must conceal none of its faults ; " 
and going through the formidable enumeration, he 
closed by bidding him to be sure to tell "that it had 



' Carlyle (Thomas). Reminiscences. 8vo. Edited by J. A. 
Froude. London, 1881. 
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ten times thrown its present master.' 
Hanna (" Memoir of Chalmers *'). 



* — William 



The . . . taste for numerical arrangement 
was exhibited in the most insignificant actions and 
habits of his life. It regulated every part of his 
toilet — down even to the daily stropping of his ra- 
zor. Beginning with his minimum, which was two 
strokes, he added one stroke more each day suc- 
cessively, till he got up to a number fixed on as his 
maximum, on reaching which, he reversed the pro- 
cess, diminishing the number of his strokes by one 
each day, till the lowest point was touched. . . . 
It would be tedious ... to tell how a like or- 
der was punctually observed in other parts of his 
toilet He did almost everything by numbers. His 
staff was put down to the ground regularly at each 
fourth foot-fall ; and the number of its descents 
gave him a pretty accurate measure of the space 
over which he walked. Habit had rendered the 
counting of these descents an easy, indeed almost a 
mechanical operation ; so that, though meeting 
friends, and sustaining an animated conversation, 
it still went on. — William Hanna (" Life of Chal- 
mers '*). 

His youthful freshness of feeling imparted a sin- 



' This story occurs as a footnote, in relation to the following 
passage in Dr. Chalmers* Journal : — ** Was annoyed with the pe- 
culiarities of my horse on the road, and gave way to an old habit 
of vehemence on the subject This must be carefully guarded 
against" It would be rather interesting to know exactly what the 
Doctor said to that horse. 
IL'— II 
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possible, and no one ever combined it with such a 
total absence of arrogance. . . . That man of 
bold thoughts and of burning indignation, on whose 
opinions and words the country hung, as soon as 
the paroxysm of exertion was over, became as soft 
and as artless as an infant. — Lord Cockburn 
(" Journal"). ' 

In the New York Tribune of March i6th, 1880, 
the following extract from the London Times was 
printed : — 

Last night a public meeting was held in the Free 
Church Assembly Hall, Edinburgh, in celebration 
of the centenary of Dr. Thomas Chalmers. There 
was a large attendance. The following letter from 
Mr. Gladstone, addressed to Lord MoncreiflF, was 
read : 

" My Dear Moncreiff : I wished to have written 
to you at leisure, but I have to-day observed, or re- 
minded myself, that the occasion arrives to-morrow, 
so I must write in haste. . . . What I can now 
truly say is that there are hardly any words of ad- 
miration that could be employed concerning him to 
which I should scruple to subscribe. My knowl- 
edge of him was in a very early period of my man- 
hood, when it was my father's wont to spend his 
Winters in Edinburgh. I have a certain number of 
his letters, and I remember how they were always 
subscribed by him, * Yours respectfully,* or 'Yours 
most respectfully,' and that I was utterly at fault in 



> Cockburn (Henry Thomas, Lord). Journal ; being a Continu- 
ation of Memorials of his Time. 2 vols., 8vo. Edinburgh, 1874. 
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the attempt to find any words in return which would 
duly mark our several positions. 

" He was one of nature's nobles, and most of the 
qualities which stamped him with that character 
were obvious — almost glaring — to all who came 
across his path. I do not mean merely his rich and 
glowing eloquence, but his warrior grandeur, his 
unbounded philanthropy, his strength of purpose, 
his mental integrity, his absorbed and absorbing 
earnestness. They might not be so well aware of 
his singular simplicity and detachment from the 
world, of which I remember to have been deeply 
struck on a particular occasion. 

" He sometimes gave me the honor of a walk with 
him, and one day he said he wished to make an ap- 
pointment of this kind with me, when during our 
walk he would explain to me fully his. situation with 
respect to the emoluments of his professorship— the 
chair of Divinity. If I remember right that chair, 
when he was appointed to it, was believed to have 
a large endowment, but a point of law was, I think, 
subsequently raised which, if affirmed, would have 
swept away nearly the whole. After forty-five years 
I may state this inaccurately, but what I remember 
clearly is that the question was a very grave one, 
and I think it materially affected his prospects, and 
even the status of himself and his family. The day 
came and the walk began, and lasted, I suppose, a 
couple of hours or more. At our starting he opened 
one of his favorite and engrossing subjects, proba- 
bly that of evangelizing the country by the means 
of manageable districts, each with its church and 
minister. Having begun, he forgot all about his en- 
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dowment and his status. The conversation held fast 
by the original theme till we were within a few yards 
df my father's door. He seemed then to recollect 
himself, and said : * If you will allow me I will send 
my man of business to call upon you, and he will 
acquaint you with all particulars of the question 
which has been raised.' Such was the impotence 
of lucre to lay hold on his great, stately and heavenly 
mind. After having thus given you a piece of him, 
which I think has internal evidence of being gen nine, 
I will not detain you with anything more of himself ; 
but, wishing you all success in your rendering of 
honor to whom honor is due, I remain yours, etc., 

" W. E. Gladstone." 

The great man was truly lovable, truly loved ; 
and nothing personally could be more modest, in- 
tent on his good industries, not on himself or his 
fame. Twice that I recollect I specially saw him ; 
once at his own house, to breakfast ; company Ir- 
ving, one Crosby, . . . and thirdly myself. It 
was a cold vile smoky morning ; house and break- 
fast-room looked their worst in the dismal light. 
Doctor himself was hospitably kind, but spoke little 
and engaged none of us in talk. Oftenest, I could 
see, he was absent, wandering in distant fields of 
abstruse character, to judge by the sorrowful glaze 
which came over his honest eyes and face. . . . 
The second time was in a fine drawing-room . . . 
in a rather solemn evening party, where the doctor, 
perhaps bored by the secularities and trivialities 
elsewhere, put his chair beside mine in some clear 
space of floor, and talked earnestly for a good while 
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on some scheme he had for proving Christianity by 
its visible fitness for human nature — ** All written 
in us already," he said, " in sympathetic ink. Bible 
awakens it ; and you can read." I listened respect- 
fully, not with any real conviction, only with a clear 
sense of the geniality and goodness of the man. — 
Thomas Carlyle (" Reminiscences "). 
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HERE is a man who takes us fairly out-of-doors, 
and fills us with an invigorating sense of life 
and exuberant activity. Where should we look for 
Christopher North but in the woods and fields ? — 
strolling with rod in hand along a brook — climb- 
ing the rugged mountain-sides — " Chasing the wild 
deer, and following the roe." If we picture him to 
ourselves in town, it is as the sturdy athlete, gladly 
putting forth his strength to defend the weak ; the 
successful combatant in many a street brawl. Or 
else we see him dimly, puffing his clay pipe ; beam- 
ing with good-fellowship, half-hidden by the clouds 
of steam which rise from the capacious punch-bowl, 
behind which he sits surrounded by loving cronies, 
and himself the very embodiment of good-fellowship 
—facile princeps among his ** co-mates and brothers 
in "—jollity. 

It seems an anomaly, a cruel departure from the 
natural order of things, that such a man should vol- 
untarily choose a life of authorship — nay more, that 
he should enter the precincts of grave academic 
halls as the teacher of moral philosophy ! It is far 
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more natural to think of him as a soldier, the fore- 
most man in every danger, or as one of our own 
western frontiersmen, freed from social restraints, 
rejoicing in a wild life of adventure, exclaiming with 
the fiery Moor, 

" I would not my unhoused free condition 
Put into circumscription and confine 
For the sea's worth I " 

Such men chafe uneasily beneath the harness of 
civilized customs, and are wont to scandalize their 
decorous neighbors by ignoring or breaking through 
the conventional proprieties. Their strong animal 
life and their buoyant, irrepressible spirits clamor 
for manifestation and exercise, with a vehemence 
which men of cooler blood and less ardent vitality 
regard with the bewilderment of partial understand- 
ing and imperfect sympathy. Natures so consti- 
tuted cannot long endure the repression of a quiet 
life. So Wilson spent the night in hunting bulls 
over the rough Scottish moors ; so he pitted himself 
in combat against professional bruisers, and threw 
himself with eager delight into every kind of physi- 
cal activity. Even his fighting comes under the 
same general category ; it was not the result of pug- 
nacity, but was simply one of the many ways in 
which he strove to satisfy his unappeasable desire 
for action. 

He was thoroughly in earnest. Whatever he did, 
was done with his might. He wrote his contribu- 
tions to Blackwood^ and delivered his university 
lectures, with the same steadfast concentration of 
purpose, the same fervid enthusiasm, which in- 
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spired his less notable achievements, and which lent 
a certain dignity even to his pugilism. Remember- 
ing the temperament and physical constitution of 
the man, and considering the manners of the time 
in which he lived, his escapades do not seem very 
singular. It is not at all surprising that he broke 
out of bounds, — but the fact that his irregularities 
did not seriously impair his usefulness is a signifi- 
cant indication of the strength and stability of his 
character. We feel sure that his nature was intrin- 
sically sound, when we see that his "violent de- 
lights " had not " violent ends ; " that they did not 
unfit him for more tranquil pleasures, and that the 
boisterous, turbulent scenes of his youth and prime 
in nowise disqualified him for the eminence of being 
the favorite companion and playfellow of his grand- 
children. 

The "Memoir of Wilson" by his daughter, Mrs. 
Gordon, is the principal authority. This is one of the 
best literary biographies in existence, and furnishes 
ample materials for a work like the present. The 
numerous extracts which have been made from Mrs. 
Gordon's volume do not at all exhaust its interest 
Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie's edition of the " Noctes 
Ambrosianae " contains an excellent memoir of Wil- 
son (by Dr. M.), and many interesting notices of him. 
De Quincey's " Literary Reminiscences " give some 
particulars not to be found elsewhere ; and there 
are readable articles in Blackwood s Magazine^ May 
and December, 1854 ; in the Dublin University Maga- 
zincy May, 1854 ; and in the National Review ^ April, 
1884. 
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LEADING EVENTS OF WILSON'S LIFE. 

1785. Born, May 18th, at Paisley. 

1797* — (^6^ 12.) A scholar at the University of Glasgow. 

1803. ^Aged 18.) Enters Oxford University. 

1807. — (Aged 22.) Leaves Oxford. 

181 1. — (Aged 26.) Marries Miss Jane Penny. 

1812.— (Aged 27.) Publishes "The Isle of Pdms." 

X815.— (Aged 30.) Called to the bar. 

1816.— (Aged 31.) Publishes " The City of the Plague." 

1817. — (Aged 32.) Contributes to Blackwood* s Maganne, 

182a — (Aged 35.) Professor of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh 

University. 
1822. — (Aged 37.) Publishes ** Lights and Shadows of Scottish 

Life." 
1825.— (Aged 4a) Publishes ** The Forresters." 
1837.— (Aged 5^*) ^^s ^^^ ^*®^ 
185 1. — (Aged 66.) Resigns his professorship. Receives a pension 

of three hundred pounds per annum. 
1852. — (Aged 67.) Publishes his last contribution to BlackTuoocTs 

Maganne. 
1854.— (Aged 68 years and 10 months.) Dies^ April 3d. 
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IN bis childish years, John Wilson was as beauti- 
ful and animated a creature as ever played in the 
sunshine. That passion for sports, and especially 
angling, in which his strong nature found such 
characteristic vent in after-years, was developed at 
an age when most little boys are still hardly safe 
beyond the nurse's apron-strings. — Mrs. Gordon 
(" Memoir of Wilson "y 

Of the precocity of the boy there is evidence 
enough ; but, unlike most precocious children, he 
was foremost in the play-ground as well as at the 
task. With him both work and play were equally 
enjoyed, and he threw his whole energy into the one 
or other in its turn. In school he was every inch 
the scholar ; but when the books were laid aside, 
and the fresh air played on his bright cheeks, he was 
king of all sports, the foremost and the maddest in 
every jocund enterprise. — Mrs. Gordon (** Memoir 
of Wilson *'). 

Of in-door amusements, the most exciting . . . 

* Gordon (Mrs. Mary). Christopher North. A Memoir of John 
Wilson. 2 vols., 8vo. Edinburgh, 1862. 
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was that of pulpit oratory. One sermon he used 
himself to speak of as being a chef d*(xuvre, . . . 
The text chosen was one from his own fertile brain, 
drawn from that field of experience in which he was 
already becoming an adept, and handled not with- 
out shrewd application to moral duties. These were 
the words : " There was a fish, and it was a deil o' a 
fish, and it was ill to its young anes." In this alle- 
gory of life he displayed both pathos and humor, 
drawing a contrast between good and evil parents 
that excited sympathy and laughter, while the ser- 
mon was delivered with a vehemence of natural elo- 
quence that, in a boy of five years old, may well 
have entitled him to be looked upon as a genius. — 
Mrs. Gordon (" Memoir of Wilson **). 

I am glad to be able to make up, in some respects, 
for the meagreness of these outlines,* by some very 
interesting reminiscences kindly furnished by one 
who truly says, that he is " perhaps the only person 
now living who could give so many details at the end 
of half a century." 

"I became acquainted with the late Professor 
Wilson at Magdalen College, Oxford, about the year 
1807 or 1808. He had already graduated . . . 
when I entered that College as a gentleman-com- 
moner. His personal appearance was very remark- 
able ; he was a powerfully built man, of great mus- 
cular strength, about five feet ten inches high, a 
very broad chest, wearing a great profusion of hair 
and enormous whiskers, which in those days were 



^ Concerning his life at Oxford. 
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very unusually seen, particularly in the University. 
He was considered the strongest, most athletic, and 
most active man of those days at Oxford. . . . 

" It was the habit and fashion of those days to 
drink what would now be considered freely. The 
observance was not neglected at Maudlin, . . . 
Wilson's great conversational powers were drawn 
out during these social hours. He delighted in dis- 
cussions, and would often advance paradoxes even, 
in order to raise a debate. It was evident that (like 
Dr. Johnson) he had not determined which side of 
the argument he would take upon the question he 
had raised. Once he had decided that point, he 
opened with a flow of eloquence, learning and wit, 
which became gradually an absolute torrent, upon 
which he generally tided into the small hours. No 
interruption, no difference of opinion, however 
warmly expressed, could ruffle for a moment his im- 
perturbable good temper. . . . There was a 
versatility of talent and eloquence (not of opinions) in 
Wilson, such as I have never seen equalled. I have 
heard him with equal cleverness argue in favor and 
disparagement of constitutional, absolute, and demo- 
cratic forms of government ; one evening you should 
suppose him to be (as he really was) a most deter- 
mined, unbending Tory ; the next he assumed to be 
a thorough Whig of the old school ; on a third, you 
would conclude him to be a violent and dangerous 
democrat ! . . . I may sum up his characteris- 
tics, as they appeared to me, in a few words : 
simplicity, kindness, learning, with chivalry ; for cer- 
tainly his views and sentiments were highly chival- 
rous, and had he lived in those days, he would have 
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been found among the foremost of * les preux cheva- 
liers.' 

" One of his great amusements was to go to the 
'Angel Inn/ about midnight, where many of the up 
and down London coaches met ; there he used to 
preside at the passengers* supper-table, carving for 
them, inquiring all about their respective journeys, 
why and wherefore they were made, etc. ; and in re- 
turn, astonishing them with his wit and pleasantry, 
and sending them off wondering who and what he 
could be ! He frequently went from the * Angel* to 
the * Fox and Geese,' an early * purl and gill ' house, 
where he found the coachmen and guards, etc., pre- 
paring for the coaches which had left London late 
at night ; and there he found an audience, and some- 
times remained till the college-gates were opened. 
. . . It must not be supposed, that in these 
strange meetings he indulged in intemperance ; no 
such thing ; he went to such places, I am convinced, 
to study character, in which they abounded. I 
never saw him show the slightest appearance even 
of drink, notwithstanding our wine-drinking, sup- 
pers, punch, and smoking in the common room, to 
very late hours. I never shall forget his figure, sit- 
ting with a long earthen pipe, a great tie wig on ; 
those wigs had descended, I fancy, from the days of 
Addison . . . and were worn by us all (in or- 
der, I presume, to preserve our hair and dress from 
tobacco-smoke) when smoking commenced, after 
supper. 

** His pedestrian feats were marvellous. On one 
occasion, having been absent a day or two, we asked 
him, on his return to the common room, where he 
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had been ? He said, in London. When did you 
return ? This morning. How did you come ? On 
foot. : As we all expressed surprise, he said ; * Why, 
the feet is, I dined yesterday with a friend in Gros- 
yenor (I think it was) Square, and as I quitted the 
house, a fellow who was passing was impertinent 
and insulted me, upon which I knocked him down ; 
and as I did not choose to have myself called in 
question for a street row, I at once started, as I was, 
in my dinner dress, and never stopped until I got to 
the College gate this morning, as it was being 
opened.' Now this was a walk of fifty-eight miles 
at least, which he must have got over in eight or 
nine hours at most, supposing him to have left the 
dinner-party at nine in the evening." * — Mrs. Gor- 
don (" Memoir of Wilson "). 

Of the characteristic mixture of work and play 
which enabled him to be both an active and distin- 
guished student, and a vivacious racer and dancer, 
there is fortunately some slight record extant under 
his own youthful hand, in the pages of a little brown 
memorandum-book, in which he carefully noted the 
chief transactions of each day from the ist of Janu- 
ary to the 26th of October, 1801. A very interest- 
ing and curious relic it is, if only for the light it 
throws on that beautiful portrait by Raeburn, now in 
the National Gallery, Edinburgh, which has prob- 
ably disappointed so many people as a represen- 
tation of young Christopher North. That slender 

* Wilson and De Quincey were contemporaries at Oxford ; but 
they did not become acquainted until years afterward. 
IL— la 
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youth, so tidily dressed in his top-boots and well- 
fitting coat, with face so placid, and blue eyes so 
mild, looking as if he never could do or say any 
thing outr^ or startling, — can that be a good picture 
of him we have seen and heard of as the long-maned 
and mighty, whose eyes were " as the lightnings of 
fiery flame," and his voice like an organ bass ; who 
laid about him, when the fit was on, like a Titan, 
breaking small men's bones ; who was loose and 
careless in his apparel, even as in all things he 
seemed too strong and primitive to heed much the 
niceties of custom ? So people ask and think who 
knew not Professor Wilson, save out of doors or in 
print, and who imagine that he could never have 
been otherwise than as they saw him in manhood 
or age. But true it is, that that gentle-looking cava- 
lier represents the John Wilson in whom the deep 
fires of passion and the hidden riches of imagination 
lay still comparatively quiescent and undeveloped 
. . . The man whom we know in after-life jotting 
down his lectures on old backs of letters, illegible 
sometimes to himself, at this time keeps a neat and 
punctual diary, with its ink rulings for month, and 
week, and day, and £ s. d., all done by his own 
hand.^ . . . It is altogether an illustration of 



* Mr. R. H. Patterson, in his Essays in History and Art 
(Edinburgh and London, 1862), says : ** His handwriting, curi- 
ously enough, reflected the change which occurred in his intellec- 
tual temperament when he forsook verse for prose. The manu- 
script of the * Isle of Palms,' that dreamy and paradisaical tale of 
the sea, is singularly elegant and clear ; but as he advanced in 
years, and threw himself impetuously into that poetic prose which 
proved so congenial to him, his manuscript broke the fetters of 
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character that might surprise the uninitiated even 
more than Raeburn's portrait. — Mrs. Gordon (" Me- 
moir of Wilson **). 

Figure to yourself ... a man about six feet 
high, within half an inch or so, built with tolerable 
appearance of strength ; but at the date of my de- 
scription (that is, in the very spring-tide and bloom 
of youth), wearing, for the predominant character 
of his person, lightness and agility or (in our West- 
moreland phrase) iishnesSy he seemed framed with 
an express view to gymnastic exercises of every 
sort. . . . Viewed, therefore, by an eye learned 
in gymnastic proportions, Mr. Wilson presented a 
somewhat striking figure. . . . His complexion 
was too florid, hair of a hue quite unsuited to that 
complexion ; eyes not good, having no apparent 
depth, but seeming mere surfaces ; and, in fine, no 
one feature that could be called fine, except the 
lower region of his face, mouth, chin, and the 
parts adjacent, which were then . . . ti-uly ele- 
gant and Ciceronian. . . . Taken as a whole, 
though not handsome (as I have already said), when 
viewed in a quiescent state, the head and counte- 
nance are massy, dignified, and expressive of tran- 
quil sagacity. . . . Note, however, that of all 
this array of personal features, as I have here de- 
scribed them, I then saw nothing at all, my attention 



neatness and precision, and became bounding and leaping, hurry- 
ing along in almost illegible haste, and evidently tasked to the ut- 
termost to keep pace with the rapid outpourings of the mental 
fountains." 
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being altogether occupied with Mr. Wilson's conver- 
sation and demeanor, which were in the highest de- 
gree agreeable ; the points which chiefly struck me 
being the humility and gravity with which he spoke 
of himself, his large expansion of heart, and a certain 
air of noble frankness which overspread every thing 
he said ; he seemed to have an intense enjoyment 
of life ; indeed, being young, rich, healthy, and full 
of intellectual activity, it could not be very wonder- 
ful that he should feel happy and pleased with him- 
self and others ; but it was somewhat unusual to 
find that so rare an assemblage of endowments had 
communicated no tinge of arrogance to his manner, 
or at all disturbed the general temperance of his 
mind.* — Thomas De Quincey {Edinburgh Literary 
GazettCy quoted in the " Memoir of Wilson "). 

A very robust, athletic man, broad across the back 
— firm set upon his limbs — and having altogether 
that sort of air which is inseparable from the con- 
sciousness of great bodily energies. I suppose in 
leaping, wrestling, or boxing, he might easily beat 
any of the poets, his contemporaries. ... In 
complexion, he is the best specimen I have ever 
seen of the genuine or ideal Goth, His hair is of 
the true Sicambrian yellow ; his eyes are of the 
lightest, and at the same time of the clearest blue. 
. . . I had never suspected before I saw him, 
that such extreme fairness and freshness of complex- 
ion could be compatible with so much variety and 



^ With his usual carelessness about dates, De Quincey does not 
tell us when this meeting took place, but Mrs. Gordon says that it 
was in 1808, at which time Wilson was twenty-three years old* 
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tenderness, but, above all, with so much depth of 
expression. ... I have never seen a physiog- 
nomy which could pass with so much rapidity from 
the serious to the most ludicrous* of effects. It is 
more eloquent, both in its gravity and in its levity, 
than almost any countenance I am acquainted with 
is in any one cast of expression. — J. G. Lockhart 
(" Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk," 1819). 

Walking up and down the hall of the courts of 
law . . . was a tall, burly, handsome man of 
eight-and-fifty, with a gait like O'ConnelFs, the blu- 
est eye you can imagine, and long hair — longer than 
mine — falling down in a wild way under the broad 
brim of his hat He had on a surtout coat, a blue 
checked shirt ; the collar standing up, and kept in 
its place with a wisp of black neckerchief ; no waist- 
coat ; and a large pocket-handkerchief thrust into 
his breast, which was all broad and open. At his 
heels followed a wiry, sharp-eyed, shaggy devil of a 
terrier, dogging his steps as he went slashing up 
and down, now with one man beside him, now with 
another, and now quite alone, but always at a fast, 
rolling pace, with his head in the air, and his eyes 
as wide open as he could get them. I guessed it 
was Wilson, and it was. A bright, clear-complex- 
ioned, mountain-looking fellow, he looks as if he 
had just come down from the Highlands, and had 
never in his life taken pen in hand. — Charles Dick- 
ens (from a letter of 1841, quoted by Forster).* 

* Forster (John). Life of Charles Dickens. 3 vols., 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1873-74. 
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There is not the least exaggeration in this descrip- 
tion by Dickens of the carelessness of Wilson's dress. 
He always looked to me as if he had slept in his 
clothes, and having been suddenly awakened, had 
been forced to hurry away, without having time to 
put them and his person in order. — Robert Tomes 
("My College Days"). 

His stature was far over the common height. 
His figure, at the age of sixty-seven, when I last 
saw him, was as erect as it had been in early man- 
hood. Time had tinged his yellow hair with gray, 
but, to the last, it floated wildly over a brow of re- 
markable expression, beneath which beamed blue 
eyes, which seemed to measure your mind and body 
at a glance. Of all men, he who most resembled 
Wilson in personal appearance was Audubon, the 
naturalist ; — less robust, and with a face more angu- 
lar in some of its lines, Audubon appeared, as Wil- 
son did, like a man who had spent much of his time 
in the open air. There was a marked resemblance 
in feature, also, as in form. Wilson and Audubon 
might have passed for brothers. — R. Shelton Mac- 
kenzie (" Life of Wilson ").* 

We shall no more ' recognize in the distance the 
well-known broad-rimmed hat, shadowing those bold 
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* Wilson (John). Noctes Ambrosianse. 
and Notes, by Robert Shelton Mackenzie. 
York, 1854. 

* The article from which this description is taken, was first 
published in the Dublin University Magazine, May, 1854, upon 
the occasicn cf Wilson's death. 
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bright eyes — the ever-fresh complexion, the sandy- 
colored hair streaming dishevelled over his shoul- 
ders ; the shaggy whiskers, handsome throat, and 
broad turned-over collar ; the buttoned coat or sur- 
tout, and the firm limbs that seemed to grasp the 
very earth as he strode along. — R. H. Patterson 
("Essays").* 

John Wilson . . . was a stout, tall, athletic 
man, with broad shoulders and chest, and prodig- 
iously muscular limbs. His face was magnificent ; 
his hair, which he wore long and flowing, fell round 
his massive features like a lion's mane, to which, in- 
deed, it was often compared, being much of the 
same hue. His lips were always working, while his 
gray flashing eyes had a weird sort of look which 
was highly characteristic. In his dress he was sin- 
gularly slovenly, being, except on state occasions, 
attired in a threadbare suit of clothes, often rent, 
his shirts frequently buttonless, and his hat of the 
description anciently called shocking. His profes- 
sorial style of costume was just as odd. His gown, 
as he stalked along the college terraces, flew in 
tattered stripes behind him ; and, altogether, John 
Wilson, with all his genius, was personally one of 
the most strangely eccentric of the many eccentric 
characters existing in his day in the metropolis of 
the north. — Anon. {Morning Chronicle^ 1854). 

His conversation and his public speaking had in 



* Patterson (R. H.). Essays in History and Art. 8vo. Edinburgh 
and London, 1862. 
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them a charm to which no other term is applicable 
but that of fascination, and which, in the zenith of 
his powers, we never met with any one able to re- 
sist. While his glittering eye held the spectators 
captive, and the music of the ever-varying voice, 
modulating up and down with the changing char- 
acter of the theme, fell on the ear, and a flood of 
imagery invested the subject with every conceiva- 
ble attribute of the touching, the playful, or the 
picturesque, the effect was electric, indescribable. — 
Anon. (BlackwooSs Magazine^ May, 1854). 

Who ever enjoyed his conversation at home or 
abroad, among the woods and wilds of nature, or 
on the busy streets of Edinburgh, that was not as 
often overpowered by his humor as by his wit, 
by his wisdom as by his eloquence ? His manner 
in mixing the talk with the walk was peculiar. He 
took several steps alongside of you, conducting you 
on to the essential point, then, when he had reached 
that, he stopped, "right-about faced," stood in front 
of you, looking full at you, and delivered the con- 
clusion, then released you from the stop you were 
forced to make, walked on a few paces, and turned 
in the same manner again. — Mrs. Gordon (*' Memoir 
of Wilson"). 

His declamation is often loose and irregular to an 
extent that is not quite worthy of a man of his fine 
education and masculine powers ; but all is re- 
deemed, and more than redeemed, by his rich abun- 
dance of quick, generous, and expansive feeling. 
The flashing brightness, and now and then the still 
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more expressive dimness of his eye — and the trem- 
ulous music of a voice that is equally at home in 
the highest and the lowest of notes — and the atti- 
tude, bent forward with an earnestness to which the 
graces could make no valuable addition — all together 
compose an index which they that run may read. 
. . . With such gifts as these, and with the no- 
blest of themes to excite and adorn them, I have no 
doubt that Mr. Wilson, had he been in the church, 
would have left all the impassioned preachers I 
have ever heard, many thousand leagues behind 
him. — J. G. LocKHART (** Peter's Letters to his 
Kinsfolk "). 

Wilson's eloquence was of a very brilliant kind, 
but it had not the condensation necessary for the 
highest flights of oratory. He was enthusiastic, po- 
etical, diffuse, but not weighty. With an unbounded 
command of language and romantic imagery, he 
wanted those brief expressions and burning thoughts 
which strike home to the human heart. Hence his 
speeches sounded better at the time than they ap- 
peared on reflection ; and while they delighted all pres- 
ent, left little that could be carried away or stored in 
the memory. — Sir A. Alison ("Autobiography"). 

He had an energy of diction, a flow of fancy, a 
fluency of expression, and a wealth of language 
such as I have never met, before or since, combined 
in one man. The great charm — the reality of Wil- 
son's eloquence was, that it was wholly spontaneous 
and unprepared. — R. Shelton Mackenzie (** Life of 
Wilson "). 
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His appearance in his class-room it is far easier 
to remember than to forget. He strode into it with 
the professor's gown hanging loosely on his arms, 
took a comprehensive view over the mob of young 
faces, laid down his watch so as to be out of the 
reach of his sledge-hammer fist, glanced at the notes 
of his lecture (generally written on the most won- 
derful scraps of paper), and then, to the bewilder- 
ment of those who had never heard him before, 
looked long and earnestly out of the north window, 
towards the spire of the old Tron Kirk ; until, hav- 
ing at last got his idea, he faced round and uttered 
it with eye and hand, and voice and soul and spirit, 
and bore the class along with him. As he spoke, 
the bright blue eye looked with a strange gaze into 
vacancy, sometimes sparkling with a coming joke, 
sometimes darkening before a rush of indignant 
eloquence ; the tremulous upper lip curving with 
ever}'- wave of thought or hint of passion, and the 
golden-grey hair floating on the old man's mighty 
shoulders — if indeed that could be called age, which 
seemed but the immortality of a more majestic 
youth. And occasionally, in the finer frenzy of his 
more imaginative passages — as when he spoke of 
Alexander, clay-cold at Babylon, with the world 
lying conquered around his tomb, or of the High- 
land hills, that pour the rage of cataracts adown 
their riven cliffs, or even of the human mind, with 
its " primeval granitic truths," the grand old face 
flushed with the proud thought, and the eyes grew 
dim with tears, and the magnificent frame quivered 
with a universal emotion.— Alexander T. Innes 
(quoted in the ** Memoir of Wilson "). 
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If we followed his firm and erect step into the 
lecture-room, and took our seat among the enthu- 
siasts, both young and old, who waited on his words, 
the grand head and face of the poet, "all compact ;" 
the magnificent chest, that rose above the box-shaped 
desk ; . . . the dishevelled hair ; the enraptured 
look ; the abrupt and somewhat (as we fancied) 
husky voice, — all served to herald the utterances 
that were to follow. And then, when they did come, 
they came at first by sudden, violent plunges or 
jerks, until the ravelled ends of yesterday's lecture 
were got firmly seized. He more than once lost his 
place entirely — for they were all written lectures in 
Edinburgh — scribbled, as his lecture was, in tlie 
most careless manner, on the backs of old letters. 
When this was the case — and we believe it occurred 
often — every pen was still, every note-book lay un- 
used, and the audience, with heads thrust forward, 
and eager expectancy in every look, awaited the 
torrents of eloquence which would burst from the 
chair for the rest of the hour. . . . His voice, 
which was rich and melodious in conversation, was 
not, as we think, in his later years, well adapted 
for lecturing. His speech wanted that continuity, 
that broad, full stream of words, which is one of 
the lecturer's best gifts ; and, except when he was 
quite carried away with his subject, he seemed as if 
unprepared. This peculiarity had the effect of riv- 
eting the attention of his audience more closely on 
the speaker ; for never was there a greater mistake 
than to suppose that Wilson did not know what to 
say. The plaudits and stifled cheers that burst in- 
voluntarily from all corners of the room, testified 
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how he triumphed over their expectancy, as a 
hunted deer bounds over any obstacle in her path. 
— Anon. {North British Review^ January, 1863). 

In the multiform nature of Wilson his mastery 
over the hearts of ingenuous youth is one of his 
finest characteristics. It was often won in this pe- 
culiar way : An essay is submitted to him as pro- 
fessor, editor, or friend, by some worthy young man. 
Mr. Wilson does not like it, and says so in general 
terms. The youth is not satisfied, and, in the tone 
of one rather injured, begs to know specific faults. 
The generous Aristarch, never dealing haughtily 
with a young worth, instantly sits down, and begins 
by conveying, in the most fearless terms of praise, 
his sense of that worth ; but, this done, woe be to 
the luckless piece of prose or " numerous verse " ! 
Down goes the scalpel with the most minute sav- 
agery of dissection, and the whole tissues and ram- 
ifications of fault are laid bare. The young man is 
astonished ; but his nature is of the right sort ; he 
never forgets the lesson ; and with bands of filial 
affection stronger than hooks of steel he is knit for 
life to the man who has dealt with him thus. — 
Thomas Aird (" Memoir of D. M. Moir").* 

He was ... a devoted lover of music, both 
vocal and instrumental, though always preferring 
the former. His singing was charming, uncultivated 
as it was by study ; no one could listen to it with- 



* Moir (David M.). Poetical Works. 2 vols., i6mo. Edited, 
with a Memoir, by Thomas Aird. Edinburgh, 1852. 
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out admiration or a touched heart His voice was 
exquisitely sweet, which, combined with the pathos 
he infused into every note, and expressed in every 
word, made the pleasure of hearing him a thing to 
be remembered forever. His manner of singing 
" Auld Lang Syne " may be described as a tribute 
of love to the memory of the poet, whose words ap- 
peared to inspire him with something beyond vocal 
melody ; his sweet, solemn voice filled the air with 
sounds that, while they melted away, seemed still to 
linger on the ear, delighting the sense. Many are 
there who can remember the effect produced by his 
rendering of this beautiful song. — Mrs. Gordon 
(** Memoir of Wilson "). 

In speaking of his room . . . something may 
be said of that careless habit which overtook him 
in his later years, and gave to his whole appearance 
an air of reckless freedom. His room was a strange 
mixture of what may be called order and untidiness, 
for there was not a scrap of paper or a book, that 
his hand could not light upon in a moment, while to 
the casual eye, in search of discovery, it would ap- 
pear chaos. . . . 

To any one whose delight lay in beauty of fur- 
niture, or quaint and delicate ornament, well- 
appointed arrangements, . . . that apartment 
must have appeared a mere lumber-room. The 
book-shelves were of unpainted wood, knocked up 
in the rudest fashion, and their volumes, though 
not wanting in number or excellence, wore but 
shabby habiliments, many of them being tattered 
and without backs. The chief pieces of furniture 
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in this room were two cases ; one containing speci- 
mens of foreign birds, . . . which was used in- 
congruously enough sometimes as a wardrobe ; the 
other was a book -case, but not entirely devoted to 
books ; its glass doors permitted a motley assortment 
of articles to be seen. The spirit, the tastes and 
habits of the possessor were all to be found there, 
side by side like a little community of domesticities. 
For example, resting upon the Wealth of Nations 
lay shining coils of gut, set off by pretty pink twin- 
ings. Peeping out from Boxiana^ in juxtaposition 
with the Faery Queen, were no end of delicately 
dressed Jlies ; and pocket-books well filled with gear 
for the "gentle craft "foimd company with Shake- 
speare and Ben Jonson; while fishing-rods, in pieces, 
stretched their elegant lengths along the shelves, 
embracing a whole set of poets. Nor was the grav- 
est philosophy without its contrast, and Jeremy 
Taylor, too, found innocent repose in the neighbor- 
hood of a tin box of barley-sugar. . . . Here 
and there, in the interstices between books, were 
stuffed what appeared to be dingy, crumpled bits of 
paper — those were bank-notes, his class fees — not 
unfrequently, for want of a purse, thrust to the bot- 
tom of an old worsted stocking, when not honored by 
a place in the book-case. I am certain he very rarely 
counted over the fees taken from his students. He 
never looked at or touched money in the usual 
way ; he very often forgot where he put it ; saving 
when these stocking banks were his humor ; no one, 
for its own sake, or for his own purposes, ever re- 
garded riches with such perfect indifference. . . . 
And so there he sat, in the majesty of unaffected 
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dignity, surrounded by a homeliness that still left 
him a type of the finest gentleman ; courteous to 
all, easy and unembarrassed in address, wearing his 
nigligi with as much grace as a courtier his lace and 
plumes. . . . 

He never, even in very cold weather, had a fire in 
his room ; nor did it at night, as most apartments 
do, get heat from gas, which he particularly disliked, 
remaining faithful to the primitive candle — a large 
vulgar tallow, set in a suitable candlestick composed 
of ordinary tin. . . . What his fancy for this 
was I cannot say, but he never did, and would not, 
make use of any other. — Mrs. Gordon (" Memoir 
of Wilson"). 

His habit of composition, or rather I should say 
the execution of it, was not always ordered best for 
his comfort The amazing rapidity with which he 
wrote, caused him too often to delay his work to the 
very last moment, so that he almost always wrote 
under compulsion, and every second of time was of 

consequence When regularly in for an 

article for Blackwood^ his whole strength was put 
forth, and it maybe said he struck into life what he 
had to do at a blow. He at these times began to 
write immediately after breakfast, that meal being 
dispatched with a swiftness commensurate with the 
necessity of the case before him. He then shut 
himself into his study, with an express command 
that no one was to disturb him, and he never stirred 
from his writing-table until perhaps the greater 
part of a " Noctes " was written, or some paper of 
equal brilliancy and interest completed. The idea of 
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breaking his labor by taking a constitutional walk 
never entered his thoughts for a moment Whatever 
he had to write, even though a day or two were to 
keep him close at work, he never interrupted his 
pen, saving to take his night's rest, and a late dinner 
served to him in his study. The hour for that meal 
was on these occasions nine o'clock ; his dinner then 
consisted invariably of a boiled fowl, potatoes, and 
a glass of water — he allowed himself no wine. After 
dinner he resumed his pen till midnight, when he 
retired to bed, not unfrequently to be disturbed by 
an early printer's boy ; ... I do not exaggerate 
his power of speed, when I say he wrote more in a 
few hours than most able writers do in a few days ; 
examples of it I have often seen in the very manu- 
script before him, which, disposed on the table, was 
soon transferred to the more roomy space of the 
floor at his feet, where it lay " thick as autumnal 
leaves in Vallambrosa." — Mrs. Gordon ("Memoir 
of Wilson"). 

As a proof of how long his mental vigor and ca- 
pacity of exertion survived the effects of physical 
decline, it may be mentioned that two of the papers 
entitled " Dies Boreales "... were written by 
him in August and September, 1852, some months 
after the occurrence of that calamity * by which his 
strong frame had been stricken down ; papers writ- 
ten with his usual fine perception and impressive dic- 
tion, but in a hand so tremulous, so feeble and indis- 
tinct, as to prove the strong effort of will by which 



1 A stroke of paralysis. 
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alone such a task could have been accomplished.— 
Anon. (Blackwood s Magazine^ May, 1854). 

Mr. Wilson had then (18 17) a rapidity of executive 
power in composition, such as I have never seen 
equalled before or since. In that way he might be 
said to realize even the wonders which are ascribed 
to Lope de Vega. — R. P. Gillies (" Memoirs of a 
Literary Veteran "). 

In an anonymous article, published in the Spec- 
tator, soon after Professor Wilson's death, in 1854, 
we are told that "the drinking feats attributed 
to him are either gross inventions, or literal ac- 
ceptations of the humorous caricatures of the 
^ Noctes Ambrosianae ; * they who were intimate 
with Wilson know that he neither required nor 
used to excess the stimulus of strong drink. He 
enjoyed the most extravagant hilarity of the social 
board, but could work himself up to the highest 
pitch by the sheer effort of talking." With every 
wish to do full justice to the memory of a distin- 
guished man, it is quite impossible to accept the 
inferences which are involved in this statement. 
There has, doubtless, been much exaggeration in 
regard to Wilson's convivial habits, but it will not 
mend the matter to ignore the facts of the case. In 
view of the abundant and convincing testimony 
upon this subject, the testimony of responsible and 
friendly observers, it seems the height of folly to 
deny that Wilson made a very free use of alcoholic 
stimulants. In 1820, after Wilson's nomination for 
the professorship to which he was subsequently 
IL-13 
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elected, Scott wrote to Lockhart, as follows : — " You 
musty of course, recommend to Wilson gpreat temper 
in his canvass — for wrath will do no good. After 
all, he must leave off sack, purge, and live cleanly 
as a gentleman ought to do ; otherwise people will 
compare his present ambition to that of Sir Terry 
0*Fag when he wished to become a judge. ' Our 
pleasant follies are made the whips to scourge \xs^ 
as Lear says ; for otherwise what could possibly 
stand in the way of his nomination ? " It must be 
remembered that this was the letter of a warm ad- 
mirer and a personal friend of Wilson's, written 
wholly in his interest. Lord Cranbrook, in an ar^ 
tide published in the National RevieWy April, 1884, 
describes an interview which he had with Wilson in 
1843. He says "the calmer feelings of age may 
probably be deepened by his change of regimen^ 
which is very great, for from being one of the most 
generous of livers he has become, not by pledge, 
but in practice, a tetotaller." See, also, pp. 195, 207. 

In Glenorchy, his time was much occupied by 
fishing, and distance was not considered an obstacle. 
He started one morning at an early hour to fish in 
a loch which at that time abounded in trout, in the 
Braes of Glenorchy, called Loch Toila. Its near- 
est point was thirteen miles distant from his lodg« 
ing. . . . On reaching it, and unscrewing the 
butt-end of his fishing-rod to get the top, he found 
he had it not. Nothing daunted, he walked back, 
breakfasted, got his fishing-rod, made all complete, 
and off again to Loch Toila. He could not resist 
fishing on the river when a pool looked invitingly. 
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but he went always onwards, reached the loch a 
second time, fished round it, and found that the 
long summer day had come to an end. He set off 
for his home again with his fishing-basket full, and 
confessing somewhat to weariness. Passing near a 
farm-house whose inmates he knew, ... he 
went to get some food. They were in bed, for it 
was eleven o'clock at night, and after rousing them, 
the hostess hastened to supply him ; but he re- 
quested her to get him some whiskey and milk. 
She came with a bottle-full, and a can of milk with 
a tumbler. Instead of a tumbler, he requested a 
bowl, and poured the half of the whiskey in, along 
with half the milk. He drank the mixture at a 
draught, and while his kind hostess was looking on 
with amazement, he poured the remainder of the 
whisky and milk into the bowl, and drank that also. 
He then proceeded homeward, performing a jour- 
ney of not less than seventy miles. — Mrs. Gordon 
("Memoir of Wilson"). ' 

Among the other amusements with which he di- 
versified life in the country, boating was one of the 
principal. As may be supposed, this was a favorite 
diversion in the lake country, and Wilson's taste 
for it was cultivated with a zeal that, in fact, be- 
came a passion. The result was a degree of skill and 
hardihood beyond that of most amateurs. . . . 

One or two anecdotes still linger about the 
country, showing how recklessly Wilson could ex- 
pose himself at all hours to the chances of the 
weather. Cold, snow, wind and rain were no ob- 
stacles ; nothing could repress the impulse that 
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drove him forth to seek nature in all her moods. 
During a storpiy December night, when the snow 
was falling fast, with little or no light in the 
heavens, he took a fancy to tempt the waters of 
Windermere, and setting off with the never-failing 
Billy,* they took boat from Miller-ground and 
steered for Bowness. In a short time all knowl- 
edge of the point to which they w^ere bound was 
lost The darkness became more dismal every mo- 
ment ; the cold was intolerable. Several hours 
were spent in this dreary position, poor Billy in 
despair, expecting every instant would find them at 
the bottom of the lake, when suddenly the skiff 
went aground. The oars were not long in being 
made use of to discover the nature of their disaster, 
what and where they had struck, when, to their 
great satisfaction, a landing-place was found. They 
had been beating about Miller-ground all the time, 
scarcely a stone's-throw from the starting-place. 
Billy's account of the story was, " that Master was 
well-nigh frozen to death, and had icicles a finger- 
length hanging from his hair and beard." This ad- 
venture ended in the toll-keeper on the Ambleside 
road being knocked up from his slumbers, and 
their spending the rest of the night with him, 
seated by a blazing fire, telling stories and drinking 
ale, a temptation to which Billy had no difficulty in 
yielding. — Mrs. Gordon (" Memoir of Wilson "). 

Represent to yourself the earliest dawn of a fine 
summer's morning, time about half-past two o'clock. 
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A young man, anxious for an introduction to Mr. 
Wilson, and as yet nearly a strangei;in the country, 
has taken up his abode in Grasmere, and has strolled 
out at this early hour to that rocky and moorish 
common (called the White Moss) which overhangs 
the Vale of Rydal, dividing it from Grasmere.* 
Looking southwards in the direction of Rydal, sud- 
denly he becomes aware of a huge beast advancing 
at a long trot, with the heavy and thundering tread 
of a hippopotamus, along the public road. The 
creature is soon arrived within half a mile of his 
station ; and by the grey light of morning is at 
length made out to be a bull apparently flying from 
some unseen enemy in his rear. As yet, however, 
all is mystery ; but suddenly three horsemen double 
a turn in the road, and come flying into sight with 
the speed of a hurricane, manifestly in pursuit of 
the fugitive bull ; the bull labors to navigate his 
huge bulk to the moor, which he reaches, and then 
pauses, panting, and blowing out clouds of smoke 
from his nostrils, to look back from his station upon 
rocks and slippery crags upon his hunters. If he 
had conceived that the rockiness of the ground had 
secured his repose, the foolish bull is soon unde- 
ceived ; the horsemen, scarcely relaxing their speed, 
charge up the hill, and speedily gaining the rear of 
the bull, drive him at a gallop over the worst part 
of that impracticable ground down into the level 
ground below. At this point of time the stranger 



* This capital story furnishes a quaintly unconscious illustration 
of its writer's ovm personal habits — habits quite as peculiar as those 
of Professor Wilson. 
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perceives, by the increasing light of the morning, 
that the hunters are armed with immense spears 
fourteen feet long. With these the bull is soon dis- 
lodged, and scouring down to the plain below, he 
and the hunters at his tail take to the common at 
the head of the lake, and all, in the madness of the 
chase, are soon half ingulfed in the swamps of the 
morass. After plunging together for ten or fifteen 
minutes, all suddenly regain the terra firma, the bull 
again makes for the rocks. Up to this moment 
there had been the silence of ghosts ; and the stran- 
ger had doubted whether the spectacle were not a 
pageant of aerial spectres, ghostly huntsmen, ghostly 
lances, and a ghostly bull. But just at this crisis 
a voice (it was the voice of Mr. Wilson) shouted 
aloud, " Turn the villain ; turn that villain ; or he 
will take to Cumberland." The young stranger did 
the service required of him ; the villain was turned 
and fled southwards ; the hunters, lance in rest, 
rushed after him ; all bowed their thanks as they 
fled past ; the fleet cavalcade again took the high 
road ; they doubled the cape which shut them out 
of sight ; and in a moment all had disappeared, and 
left the quiet valley to its original silence, whilst 
the young stranger and two grave Westmoreland 
" statesmen " * (who by this timfe had come into 
sight upon some accident or other) stood wonder- 
ing in silence, and saying to themselves, perhaps, 

" The earth hath bubbles as the water hath j 
And these are of them." 



* Statesman. A small landholder. - 
Obsolete and Provincial English, 
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But they were no bubbles : the bull was a sub- 
stantial bull ; and took no harm at all from being 
turned out occasionally at midnight for a chase of 
fifteen or eighteen miles. The bull, no doubt, used 
to wonder at this nightly visitation ; and the owner 
of the bull must sometimes have pondered a little 
on the draggled state in which the swamps would 
now and then leave his beast ; but no other harm 
came of it. — Thomas De Quincey {Edinburgh Liter- 
ary Gazette^ quoted in the " Memoir of Wilson "). 

Meeting one day with a rough and unruly way- 
farer, who showed inclination to pick a quarrel, 
concerning right of passage across a certain bridge, 
the fellow obstructed the way, and making himself 
decidedly obnoxious, Wilson lost all patience, and 
offered to fight him. The man made no objection 
to the proposal, but replied that he had better not 
fight with him^ as he was so and so, mentioning the 
name of a (then not unknown) pugilist. This state- 
ment had, as may be supposed, no effect in damping 
the belligerent intentions of the Oxonian ; he knew 
his own strength, and his skill too. In one moment 
off went his coat, and he set to upon his antagonist 
in splendid style. The astonished and punished rival, 
on recovering fr6m his blows and surprise, accosted 
him thus : " You can only be one of the two ; you 
are either Jack Wilson or the Devil." This encoun- 
ter, no doubt, led, for a short time, to fraternity and 
equality over a pot of porter. — Mrs. Gordon (" Me- 
moir of Wilson "). 

Cock-fighting, wrestling, pugilistic contests, boat- 
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racing, horse-racing, all enjoyed Mr. Wilson's pat- 
ronage ; all were occasionally honored by his per- 
sonal participation. I mention this in no unfriendly 
spirit toward Professor Wilson ; on the contrary, 
these propensities grew out of his ardent tem- 
perament and his constitutional endowments — his 
strength, speed, and agility ; and being confined to 
the period of youth — for I am speaking of a pe- 
riod removed by five and twenty years — can do 
him no dishonor amongst the candid and the judi* 
cious. . . . 

Even at Oxford he fought an aspiring shoemaker 
repeatedly, which is creditable to both sides ; . . . 
elsewhere he sought out, or, at least did not avoid, 
the most dreaded of the local heroes ; and fought 
his way through his " most verdant years," taking 
or giving defiances to the right and the left in 
carelessness, as chance or occasion offered. . . . 
These features of his character, however, and these 
propensities which naturally belonged to the tran- 
sitional state from boyhood to manhood, would have 
drawn little attention on their own account, had 
they not been relieved and emphatically contrasted 
by his passion for literature, and the fluent com- 
mand which he soon showed over a rich and volup- 
tuous poetic diction. — Thomas Die Quincey (** Lit- 
erary Reminiscences ").* 

The gardener at Elleray told me a story of the 
Professor. ... He had challenged ^z^^ potters, 



* De Quincey (Thomas). 
I i6mo. Boston, 185 1. 
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brothers, to fight (potters are tramps) the whole of 
them. He led them into his sitting-room, cleared 
for the purpose, locked the door, put the key into his 
pocket, and told them to set to. One after another 
they were "floored" beneath his stalwart arm and 
" profound " science. At length one of them crawled 
along, entangled himself in his legs, and Wilson fell. 
The five set upon him together then as he lay on 
the floor, and would certainly have killed him, but 
that his servants burst in the door, and rushed to 
his rescue. — S. C. Hall (" Book of Memories "). 

May 14, 1828.— Amusing story told * of John 
Wilson, the Professor of Morality. . . . He had 
taken Mrs. Wilson, her sister, and her sister's hus- 
band, in the summer of 1824, to an inn at Bowness 
for the purpose of viewing the Lake district. On 
the morning after their arrival the gentlemen walked 
out, leaving the ladies at their breakfast Suddenly 
the latter were most unceremoniously broken in 

upon by Lord M , a young nobleman recently 

expelled from Christ Church, and three of his com- 
panions, one of whom was in orders. In spite of 
the interference of the landlady, they acted very 
rudely, insisting on saluting the ladies, and in the 
scuflSe overturned the table. Having been with 
much difficulty induced to quit the room, they next 
proceeded to stroll by the margin of the magnificent 
piece of water in the immediate vicinity. 

On his return, Mr. Wilson was made acquainted 
by the landlady with what had occurred in his ab- 



* At a supper-party. 
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sence, and became, as may be supposed, violently 
angry. In vain did his brother-in-law and the ladies 
endeavor to pacify him, and as they locked the door 
to prevent his going in search of the intruders, he 
sprang through the window, and made off to the 
shore of the lake, where he found the party amus- 
ing themselves with throwing stones into the water. 
Instantly addressing them, he insisted on knowing 

which was Lord M . The gentlemen at first 

were silent, but on his declaring, if he were not in- 
formed he should treat the person nearest as the ob- 
ject of his inquiry, his lordship avowed himself, and 
was immediately knocked down ! The other three 
closed on the Professor ; but ke, being a very ath- 
letic man, as well as possessed of considerable skill 
in the art of boxing, soon gave the whole four a very 
severe drubbing, and compelled them to apologize 
for their improper conduct 

The next morning the clergyman, mounting a very 
respectable pair of black eyes, called on him, hav- 
ing learnt his name in the interval, and renewing 
his excuses, hinted that for the sake of all parties it 
would be better that the affair should be buried in 
silence. Mr. Wilson replied that he was not in the 
least ashamed of what Ae had done, and that if his 
Professor's gown had been on his back at the time, 
he should have had no hesitation in laying it aside 
on such an occasion ; but that his object of inflicting 
a due chastisement having been accomplished, any 
publicity which might arise would be owing solely 
to their own indiscretion, as he should think no 
more of the matter. And thus the affair terminated. 
— R. H. Barham (Extract from "Diary"). 
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A street-scene was described to me by a lady who 
saw it take place : — One summer afternoon, as she 
was about to sit down to dinner, her servant re- 
quested her to look out of the window, to see a man 
cruelly beating his horse. The sight not being a 
very gratifying one, she declined, and proceeded to 
take her seat at table. It was quite evident that the 
servant had discovered something more than the ill- 
usage of the horse to divert his attention, for he 
kept his eyes fixed on the window ; again suggesting 
to his mistress that she ought to look out. Her in- 
terest was at length excited, and she rose to see 
what was going on. In front of her house (Moray 
Place) stood a cart of coals, which the poor victim 
of the carter was unable to drag along. He had 
been beating the beast most unmercifully, when at 
that moment Professor Wilson, walking past, had 
seen the outrage and immediately interfered. The 
lady said, that from the expression of his face, and 
vehemence of his manner, the man was evidently 
"getting it," though she was unable to hear what 
was said. The carter, exasperated at this interfer- 
ence, took up his whip in a threatening way, as if 
with intent to strike the Professor. In an instant 
that well-nerved hand twisted it from the coarse fist 
of the man, as if it had been a straw, and walking 
quietly up to the cart he unfastened its trams ^ and 
hurled the whole weight of coals into the street 
The rapidity with which this was done left the driver 
of the cart speechless. Meanwhile, poor Rosinate, 
freed from his burden, crept slowly away, and the 
Professor, still clutching the whip in one hand, and 
leading the horse in the other, proceeded through 
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Moray Place to deposit the wretched animal in bet- 
ter keeping than that of its driver. — Mrs. Gordon 
('* Memoir of Wilson "). 

About a year after he had entered upon his new 
duties,' the Professor was rambling during vacation 
time in the south of Scotland, having for a while 
exchanged the gown for the old " Sporting Jacket" 
On his return to Edinburgh he was obliged to pass 
through Hawick, where, on his arrival, finding it to 
be a fair day, he readily availed himself of the op- 
portunity to witness the amusements going on. 
These happened to include " a little mill " between 
two members of the local " fancy." His interest in 
pugilism attracted him to the spot, where he soon 
discovered something very wrong, and a degree of 
injustice being perpetrated which he could not 
stand. It was the work of a moment to espouse the 
weaker side, a proceeding which naturally drew 
down upon him the hostility of the opposite party. 
The result was to him, however, of little conse- 
quence. There was nothing for it but to beat or be 
beaten. He was soon " in position ; " and before 
his unknown adversary well knew what was coming, 
the skilled fist of the Professor had planted such a 
"facer" as did not need repetition. Another 
" round " was not called for ; and leaving the dis- 
comfited champion to recover at his leisure, the 
Professor walked coolly away to take his seat in the 
stage-coach, af^out to start for Edinburgh. He just 
reached it in time to secure a place inside, where he 
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found two young men already seated. As a matter 
of course he entered into conversation with them, 
and before the journey was half over, they had be- 
come the best friends in the world. He asked all 
sorts of questions about their plans and prospects, 
and was informed they were going to attend College 
during the winter session. Among the classes men- 
tioned were Leslie's, Jackson's, Wilson's, and some 
others. ** Oh ! Wilson ; he is a queer fellow, I am told ; 
rather touched here " (pointing significantly to his 
head); "odd, decidedly odd." The lads, somewhat 
cautiously, after the manner of their country, said 
they had heard strange stories reported of Professor 
Wilson, but it was not right to believe every thing ; 
and that they would judge for themselves when they 
saw him. ** Quite right, lads ; quite right ; but I as- 
sure you I know something of the fellow myself, and 
I think he is a queer devil ; only this very forenoon 
at Hawick he got into a row with a great lubberly 
fellow for some unknown cause of offence, and gave 
him such a taste of his fist as won't soon be forgot- 
ten ; the whole place was ringing with the story ; I 
wonder you did not hear of it." "Well," rejoined 
the lads, "we did hear something of the sort, but 
it seemed so incredible that a Professor of Moral 
Philosophy should mix himself up with disreputable 
quarrels at a fair, we did not believe it." Wilson 
looked very grave, agreed that it was a most unbe- 
coming position for a Professor ; yet he was sorry 
to say that having heard the whole story from an 
eye-witness, it was but too true. Dexterously turn- 
ing the subject, he very soon banished all further 
discussion about the " Professor," and held the de- 
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lighted lads enchained in the interest of his conver- 
sation until they reached the end of the journey. 
On getting out of the coach, they politely asked 
him, as he seeraed to know Edinburgh well, if he 
would direct them to a hotel. " With pleasure, my 
young friends ; we shall all 'go to a hotel together ; 
no doubt you are hungry and ready for dinner, and 
you shall dine with me." A coach was called; Wil- 
son ordered the lug^^age to be placed outside, and 
gave directions to the driver, who in a short time 
pulled up at a very nice-looking house, with a small 
garden in front. The situation was rural, and there 
was so little of the aspect of a hotel about the place, 
that, on alighting, the lads asked once or twice, if 
they had come to the right place ? ** All right, gea- 
tlemen ; walk in ; leave your trunks in the lobby. I 
have settled with the driver, and now I shall order 
dinner." No time was lost, and very soon the two 
youths were conversing freely with their unknown 
friend, and enjoying themselves extremely in the jsat- 
isfactory position of having thus accidentally fallen 
into such good company and good quarters. The 
deception, however, could not be kept up much 
longer ; and, in the course of the evening, Wilson 
let them know where they were, telling them that 
they could now judge for themselves what sort of a 
fellow the " Professor " was. — Mrs. Gordon (** Me- 
moir of Wilson "). 

Without rising, he leaned back, with his chair 
still toward the fire, and seizing the tea-pot as if it 
were a sledge hammer, he poured from one cup to 
the other, without interrupting the stream, over- 
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running both cup and saucer, and partly overflood- 
ing the tea-tray. He then set the cream toward me 
with a carelessness which nearly overset it, and in 
trying to reach an egg from the centre of the table, 
broke two. He took no notice of his own awkward- 
ness, but drank his cup of tea at a single draiught, 
ate his tgg in the same expeditious manner, and 
went on talking of the Noctes, and Lockhart, and 
Blackwood, as if eating his breakfast were rather a 
troublesome parenthesis in his conversation. — N. P. 
Willis ("Famous Persons and Places").* 

Dr. J. W. Francis, of New York, was a -guest at 
the Burns dinner in 181 6, at which Wilson was also 
present He recollects that, somewhat late in the 
evening, Wilson mounted on one of the tables, 
danced a pas seul among the wine-glasses and de- 
canters (without any fracture of the crystal), and 
then, descending, resumed his seat with a ludicrous 
air of intense and philosophic gravity— as if, in 
fact, he had done something worthy of considera- 
tion and gratitude. — R. Shelton Mackenzie (" Life 
of Wilson"), 

Last night I supped with John Wilson, . . . 
a man of the most fervid temperament, fond of all 
stimulating things, from tragic poetry down to 
whiskey punch. He snuffed and smoked cigars and 
drank liquors, and talked in the most indescribable 
style. It was at the lodging of one John Gordon, 

* Willis (Nathaniel Parker). Famous Persons and Places. I2ma 
New York : Charles Scribner, 1854. 
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2L young very good man from Kirkcudbright, who 
sometimes comes here. Daylight came on us be- 
fore we parted ; indeed, it was towards three o'clock 
as the Professor and I walked home, smoking as we 
went I had scarcely even eaten or drunk, being a 
privileged person, but merely enjoyed the strange 
volcanic eruptions of our poet's convivial genius. 
He is a broad sincere man of six feet, with long di- 
shevelled flax-colored hair, and two blue eyes keen 
as an eagle's. Now and then he sank into a brown 
study, and seemed dead in the eye of law. About 
two o'clock he was sitting in this state smoking 
languidly, his nose begrimed with snuff, his face 
heavy and inert, when all at once flashing into ex- 
istence, he inquired of John Gordon, with an irre- 
sistible air, " I hope, Mr. Gordon, you don't be- 
lieve in universal damnation?" — Thomas Carlyle 
(Letter, in Froude's " Carlyle "). 

Wilson was throughout his life a zealous and 
consistent Tory ; there is, however, a pleasant ac- 
count of his superiority to party spirit, in an 
anonymous article in Bl(ukwoo<rs Magazine^ May, 
1854: "As a proof how completely he was supe- 
rior to any feeling of party where a question of lit- 
erature and genius was involved, and how his 
kindly disposition could urge him to exertion, even 
under the pressure of disease, we may mention that 
the last occasion on which he can be said to have 
appeared in public, was when he left his brother's 
house, and, supported by a friendly arm, came up 
to record his vote for a political opponent, Mr. Mac- 
aulay. The last occasion on which he left his 
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own threshold, was when he drove out to congratu- 
late a friend on an event, on which he believed his 
happiness in life was likely to depend." 

I think it was the love of the beautiful in all 
created things that made my father admire the 
glossy plumage, delicate snake-like head, and noble 
air of game birds — the aristocracy of their species. 
For many months he pampered and fed no fewer 
than sixty-two of these precious bipeds in the back- 
green of his house. The noise made by this fear- 
ful regiment of birds beggars all description, yet, 
be it said, for the honor of human patience and 
courtesy, not a single complaint ever came from 
friend or neighbor. — Mrs. Gordon ('* Memoir of 
Wilson '•). 

I remember a helpless sparrow being found lying 
on the door-steps, scarcely fledged, and quite unable 
to do for itself. It was brought into the house, and 
from that moment became a protigi of my father's. 
It found a lodging in his room, and ere long was 
perfectly domesticated, leading a life of uninter- 
rupted peace and prosperity for nearly eleven years. 
It seemed quite of opinion that it was the most im- 
portant occupant of the apartment, and would peck 
and chirp where it liked, not unfrequently nestling 
in the folds of its patron's waistcoat, attracted by 
the warmth it found there. Then with bolder 
stroke of familiarity, it would hop upon his shoul- 
der, and picking off some straggling hair from the 
long locks hanging about his neck, would jump 
away to its cage. . . . The creature seemed 
II.— 14 
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positively influenced' by constant association with 
its master. It grew in stature and began to assume 
a noble and defiant look. It was alleged, in fact, 
that he was gradually becoming an eagle. Of his 
dogs, their name was Legion. I remember Bronte, 
Rover, Fang, Paris, Charlie, Fido, Tip, and Grog, 
besides outsiders without number. . . . The 
house in Gloucester Place was a rendezvous for 
all kinds of dogs. My father's kindliness of nature 
made him open his house for his four-footed friends, 
who were too numerous to describe. — Mrs. Gordon 
(" Memoir of Wilson ")• 

He was well known in the houses of the poor. 
No humble friend was ever cast aside if honest and 
upright. During the summer, an old servant of my 
mother's, who had formerly lived many years in her 
service, had fallen into bad health, and was ordered 
change of air. She was at once invited to Roslin, 
. . . but the change was of little service. . . . 
That she was considerately tended and soothed 
. . . was only what was to have been expected, 
but it was no infrequent sight to see my father, as 
early dawn streaked the sky, sitting by the bedside 
of the dying woman, arranging with gentle but 
awkward hand the pillow beneath her head, or 
cheering her with encouraging words, and reading, 
when she desired it, those portions of the Bible 
most suitable to her need. — Mrs. Ctordon ("Memoir 
of Wilson"). 

There is something very expressive in the words, 
"Little Ways." Every one has seen, in intimate in- 
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tercourse with his fellow-creatiires, habits and pecu- 
liarities that are in themselves trifling enough, but 
so belonging to the person that they can be looked 
upon only as his "ways," and- are never for an in- 
stant disputed, rather encouraged. My father had 
a number of these " ways," all of so playful a kind, 
so much proceeding from the affection of his nature, 
that I can scarcely think of him without them, com- 
ing, as they do, out of the heart of his domesticities, 
when moving about his house, preparing for the 
forenoon lecture, or sitting simply at home, after 
the labor of the day. I would not as a matter of 
taste introduce an ordinary toilette to the attention 
of the reader, but with the Professor this business 
was so like himself y so original, that some account of 
it will rather amuse than offend By fits and starts 
the process of shaving was carried on ; walking out 
of his dressing-room into the study ; lathering his 
chin one moment with soap, then standing the next 
to look at some fragment of a lecture, which would 
absorb his attention, until the fact of being without 
coat, and having his face half-covered with soap, 
was entirely forgotten, the reverie only disturbed 
by a ring at the bell, when he would withdraw to 
proceed with the "toilette's tedious task," which> 
before completion, would be interrupted by various 
caprices, such as walking out of one room into 
another ; then his waistcoat was put on ; after that, 
perhaps he had a hunt among old letters and 
papers for the lecture, now lost, which a minute 
before he held in his hand. Off again to his dress- 
ing-room, bringing his coat along with him, and, 
diving into its pockets, he would find the lost lect- 
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ure, in the form of a tattered fragment of a letter, 
which, to keep together, he was obliged to ask his 
daughter to sew for him with needle and thread. 
. . . At last, he would get under weigh ; but the 
tying of his shoes and the winding-up of his watch 
were the finishing touches to this disjointed toilette. 
These little operations he never, as far as I remem- 
ber, did for himself ; they were offices I often had 
the pleasure of performing. The watch was a great 
joke. In the first place, he seldom wore his own, 
which never by any chance was right, or treated ac- 
cording to the natural properties of a watch. Many- 
wonderful escapes this ornament (if so it may be 
called) had from fire, water, and sudden death. 
All that was required of it at his hands was that it 
should go, and point at some given hour. His own 
account of its treatment is so exactly the sort of 
system pursued, that this little imaginative bit of 
writing will describe its course correctly : — " We 
wound up our chronometer irregularly, by fits and 
starts, thrice a day, perhaps, or once a week, till it 
fell into an intermittent fever, grew delirious, and 
gave up the ghost" His snuff-box, too, was a 
source of agony to him ; it was always lost, at least 
the one he wished to use. He had a curious sort of 
way of mislaying things ; even that broad-brimmed 
hat of his sometimes went amissing ; his gloves, his 
pocket-handkerchief, everjrthing, just the moment 
he wished to be off to his class, seemed to become 
invisible. — Mrs. Gordon (" Memoir of Wilson "). 

In the simple ways of his daily life, I see him as 
he sometimes used to be, in his own room, sur- 
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rounded by his family — the prestige of greatness 
laid aside, and the very strength of his hand soft- 
ened, that he might gently caress the infant on his 
knee, and play with the little ones at his feet. And 
many a game was played with fun and frolic ; sto- 
ries were told, barley-sugar was eaten, and feasts of 
various kinds given. ** A party in grandpapa's room " 
was ever hailed with delight. There was to be seen 
a tempting display of figs, raisins, cakes, and other 
good things, all laid out on a table set and covered 
by himself ; while he, acting on the occasion as 
waiter, was ordered about in the most unceremo- 
nious fashion. — Mrs, Gordon (" Memoir of Wil- 
son "). 

He was, in his latter years, passionately fond of 
children : his grandchildren were his playmates. A 
favorite pastime with them was fishing in imaginary 
rivers and lochs, in boats and out of them ; the scen- 
ery rising around the anglers with magical rapidity, 
for one glorious reality was there to create the whole, 
fishing-rods, reels and basket, line and flies — the en- 
tire gear. What shouts and screams of delight as 
** the fun grew fast and furious," and fish were caught 
by dozens. . . . The child of six imagines him- 
self surrounded by companions of his own age in all 
he sees. The grandfather is an abstract of love, good 
humor, and kindness. . . . Noah's ark, trum- 
pets, drums, pencils, puzzles, dolls, and all the de- 
lightful games of infant life are supposed to possess 
equal interest in his eyes. I have often seen this 
unwearied playmate sitting in the very heart of all 
these paraphernalia, taking his part according to 
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orders given, and actually going at the request of 
some of these urchins up-stairs to the nursery to 
fetch down a forgotten toy, or on idl4ours on the 
ground helping them to look for some lost frag- 
ment ... A nervous or fidgety mother would 
have been somewhat startled at his mode of treat- 
ing babies ; but I was so accustomed to all his 
doings that I never for a moment interfered with 
them. His granddaughter went through many 
perils. He had great pleasure in amusing himself 
with her long before she could either walk or 
speak. One day I met him coming down stairs 
with what appeared to be a bundle in his hands, 
but it was my baby which he clutched by the back 
of the clothes, her feet kicking through her long 
robe, and her little arms striking about evidently 
in enjoyment of the reckless position in which 
she was held. He said this way of carrying a 
child was a discovery he had made, that it was 
quite safe, and very good for it. . . . She was 
very often in his arms when he was preparing his 
thoughts for the lecture-hour. A pretty tableau 
it was to see them in that littered room, among 
books and papers — the only bright things in it — and 
the sparrow,' too, looking on while he hopped about 
the table, not quite certain whether he should not 
affect a littly envy at the sight of the new inmate, 
whose chubby hands were clutching and tearing 
away at the long hair, which of right belonged to 
the audacious bird. — Mrs. Gordon ("Memoir of 
Wilson"). 



* One of Wilson's pets. 
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He gathered around him when the spring morn- 
ings brought gay jets of sunshine into the little room 
where he lay, the relics of a youthful passion, one 
that with him never grew old It was an affecting 
sight to see him busy, nay, quite absorbed, with the 
fishing-tackle scattered about his bed, propped up 
with pillows —his noble head, yet glorious with its 
flowing locks, carefully combed by attentive hands, 
and falling on each side of his unfaded face. How 
neatly he picked out each elegantly dressed fly from 
its little bunch, drawing it out with trembling hand 
along the white coverlet, and then, replacing it in 
his pocket-book, he would tell ever and anon of the 
streams he used to fish in of old, and of the deeds 
he had performed in his childhood and youth. 
These precious relics of a bygone sport were wont 
to be brought out in the early spring, long before 
sickness confined him to his room. It had been a 
habit of many years, but then the "sporting jacket " 
was donned soon after, and angling was no more a 
delightful day-dream, but a reality, " that took him 
knee-deep, or waist-band-high, through river-feed- 
ing torrents, to the glorious music of his running 
and ringing reel." This outward life was at an end 
With something of a prophetic spirit did he write 
in former days, when he affected the age he had not 
attained — how love for all sports would live in his 
heart forever : " Our spirit burns within us, but our 
limbs are palsied, and our feet must brush the 
heather no more. Lo ! how beautifully those fast 
travelling pointers do their work on that black 
mountain's breast ! intersecting it into parallelo- 
grams, and squares, and circles, and now all a stoop 
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on a sudden, as if frozen to death ! Higher up 
among the rocks, and cliffs, and stones, we see a 
stripling whose ambition it is to strike the sky with 
his forehead, and wet his hair in the misty cloud, 
pursuing the ptarmigan. ... Never shall Eld 
deaden our sympathies with the pastimes of our fel- 
low-men any more than with their highest raptures, 
their profoundest griefs." Nor did he belie the 
words. — Mrs. Gordon (" Memoir of Wilson "). 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



THE history of literature teems with strange 
figures ; types of character and developments 
of human nature which elude analysis and classifi- 
cation, and which cannot be measured by ordinary 
standards, or judged by the rules of common ex- 
perience ; men who seem astray in this world. They 
'move fitfully in a vision-haunted twilight, and vain 
is every attempt to follow them through the shad- 
ows. When questioned too closely, "they make 
themselves air, into which they vanish," leaving the 
earnest seeker unsatisfied, baffled — 

"The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them I " 

Among such men there is none more perplexing 
or more fascinating than Thomas DeQuincey — a 
veritable curiosity of literature ! It is far from easy 
even to suggest the manifold subtleties of the man. 
Epithets can but vaguely and imperfectly charac- 
terize him. To call him eccentric would be about 
as adequate a description as if one should say that 
Landor had a temper which was not uniformly 
equable, or that Wordsworth showed a certain meas- 
ure of sympathy with external nature ! The final 
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result of every account of him is a confession of ig- 
norance. 

The friendship of De Quincey and Wilson is a 
noteworthy and significant fact One naturally asks, 
what had these men in common? A stronger or 
more picturesque contrast than they present can 
hardly be imagined : Wilson is an example of the 
highest type of physical manhood ; his gigantic 
body is sound from head to foot ; nor is he lacking 
in worldly wisdom, in sagacity to guide him in his 
daily intercourse with men ; he stands erect under 
the burden of social and civic responsibilities, and, 
despite some irregularities, his broad, active life 
is sane and normal. De Quincey's weak, puny 
body is tormented by life-long disease ; to him the 
most ordinary events are fraught with difficulty and 
danger ; he is the easy dupe of every beggar ; the 
possession of a cheque fills him with helpless per- 
plexity ; around and within his life, woven into its 
very fibre, is the baleful, thrice-accursed spell of 
opium ; like a bewildered waif he shuns the com- 
mon paths of man, and walks apart in a dreamland 
of his own. An intimacy between two such men 
seems, at the first glance, strange and inexplicable ; 
but a closer observation shows that it had its spring 
in resemblances and affinities not readily discernible 
at first Like the friendship of Landor and Southey, 
it serves to illustrate the more hidden traits of two 
widely dissimilar natures, and to reveal certain qual- 
ities in both the men, which might otherwise have 
escaped observation.* 

> For a fuller consideration of this subject, see p. 238. 
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Few men have bestowed more labor upon their 
own portraits than De Quincey has done. His self- 
disclosures seem frank and abundant in a remarka- 
ble degree ; and there are, besides, many carefully 
elaborated descriptions of him by those who thought 
they knew him ; yet his essential nature remains a 
mystery. Notwithstanding all the records of his 
generosity, tenderness, paternal affection, suave and 
graceful courtesy, the impression he leaves upon the 
mind is of something wild, elfish, uncanny. So his 
/contemporaries spoke of him. Masson calls him 
"the wee intellectual wizard;" Gillies says, "his 
voice came as if from dreamland ; " Hood likens 
him to "the phantom in Hamlet;'* the same feel- 
ing appears in almost everything written concerning 
him, finding its most striking expression in the 
words of Carlyle : "When he sate, you would have 
taken him by candlelight for the beautifullest little 
child ; blue-eyed, sparkling face, had there not been 
a something, too, which said ^Eccavi— this child has 
been in hell.'" 

The chief authorities are H. A. Page's " Life of 
De Quincey," Professor Masson's volume ia the 
" English Men of Letters " series, and the various 
autobiographical writings of De Quincey himself. 
Peculiarly valuable as these autobiographical writ- 
ings are, it has been found impracticable to make use 
of them in this work ; their discursiveness renders 
them quite unsuitable for quotation. Interesting 
matter will be found in Mrs. Gordon's " Memoir 
of John Wilson ; " John Hill Burton's " Book- 
Hunter ; " Hood's " Literary Reminiscences ; " Car- 
lyle's "Reminiscences;" Charles Knight's ** Pas- 
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sages from a Working Life ; " Charles Mackay's 
"Forty Years' Recollections;" and an article, by 
H. M. Alden, in the Atlantic Monthly^ September, 
1863. 

LEADING EVENTS OF DE QmNCEVS LIFE. 

1785. Born, August 15th, at Manchester. 

i799.-^Aged 14.) At school in Bath and in WinkfielcL 
1801.— (Aged 16.) At school in Manchester. 
1802. — (Aged 17.) Runs away from school, and wanders in Wales. 

Later in the year, soffers great privation in 

London. 
1803.— (Aged la) (?) Enters Oxford University. 
1804. — (Aged 19.) Begins to use opium. 
1809. — (Aged 24.) Rents a cottage in Grasmere. 
1816. — (Aged 31.) Marries Miss Margaret Simpson, and lives with 

her in Grasmere. 
i8i9.~~(Aged 34.) Writes for the Quarterly Review. Edits the 

Westmoreland Gazette, 
1821. — (Aged 36,) In London. His family in Grasmere. Writes 

"Confessions of an English Opium-Eater," 

and publishes them in the London Magazine. 
1826. — (Aged 41.) Becomes a contributor to ^^.too^ J J/oE^a^t'if^ 
183a— (Aged 45.) Removes his family to Edinburgh. 
1832.— (Aged 47.) Publishes "Klosterheim." 
1837. — (Aged 52.) His wife dies. 
184a — (Aged 55.) Removes with his daughters to a cottage in 

Lasswade. 
1859.— (Aged 74 years and 3 months.) Dies, December 8th. 
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DE QUINCEY'S own writings must be con- 
sulted by those who would gain a knowledge 
of his youth. His "Autobiographic Sketches ** and 
" Confessions " tell the story at great length, and 
with a discursiveness which renders it impossible 
to quote from them. Evidently he was a sensitive, 
excitable, and altogether abnormally precocious 
child, developing at a very early age many of the 
peculiar qualities which distinguished his maturity. 
At school he does not seem to have been deficient 
in energy, and showed some interest in school-boy 
games. From the first his scholarship was remark- 
able. He gives the following account of his knowl- 
edge of Greek : 

"At thirteen, I wrote Greek with ease, and at 
fifteen my command of that language was so great, 
that I not only composed Greek verses in lyric 
measures, but could converse in Greek fluently, 
and without embarrassment — an accomplishment 
which I have not since met with in any scholar of 
my times, and which, in my case, was owing to the 
practice of daily reading off the newspapers into 
the best Greek I could furnish extempore ; for the 
necessity of ransacking my memory and invention, 
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for all sorts and combinations of periphrastic ex- 
pressions, as equivalents for modern ideas, images, 
relations of things, etc., gave me a compass of dic- 
tion which would never have been called out by a 
dull translation of moral essays, etc. 'That boy,' 
said one of the masters, pointing the attention of a 
stranger to me, * that boy could harangue an Athe- 
nian mob, better than you or I could address an 
English one.' " 

De Quincey's life at Oxford was little in con- 
formity with the ordinary traditions of that ancient 
seat of learning. . . . He came burdened with 
experiences, luckily not common to undergraduates. 
. . . Still, he studied hard, but not in the lines 
that lead to university honors. He could have 
stood an examination at any time in Greek ; . . . 
but the ambition that is necessary to sustain set col- 
lege studies had departed from him. His excep- 
tional life during the year that had passed, and the 
sufferings he had undergone,* induced some mor- 
bidity and disinclination to associate with others ; 
. . . he thus speaks of his early college life : " I, 
whose disease was to meditate too much and to ob- 
serve too little, upon my first entrance on college 
life, was nearly falling into a deep melancholy, from 
brooding too much on the sufferings I had wit- 
nessed in London." ... It was well known 
that Dr. Cotton, the Provost of Worcester, had 



* Having run away from school, he had spent some time in 
rambling about Wales, and finally drifting to London, bad lived 
there in imminent danger of starvation. 
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formed the very highest opinion of him ; . . . 
and we here quote his testimony to personal char- 
acter as well as to intellectual acquirements: — 
" During the period of his residence he was gener- 
ally known as a quiet and studious man. He did 
not frequent wine parties, though he did not ab- 
stain from wine ; and he devoted himself princi- 
pally to the society of a German named Schwartz- 
burg, who is said to have taught him Hebrew. He 
was remarkable even in those days for his rare con- 
versational powers, and for his extraordinary stock 
of information upon every subject that was started." 
These reports of his Oxford life tend to show that 
he was not so absolutely retired and isolated dur- 
ing his residence there as a too harsh construction 
of his own words . . . might lead one to in- 
fer. . . . One of his contemporaries through all 
the years of his residence was John Wilson, who 
achieved such a reputation as amounted to noto- 
riety. . . . And it well indicates the retire- 
ment . . . in which De Quincey lived among his 
own dreams and interests, that he never even heard 
of this brilliant figure. — H. A. Page (**Life of De 
Quincey").* • 

There is speculation in the eyes, a curl of the lip, 
and a general character in the outline, that reminds 
one of some portraits of Voltaire- . . . He looks, 
thinks, writes, talks and walks, eats and drinks, and 
no doubt sleeps philosophically — /.<?., deliberately. 



* Page (H. A.). Thomas De Quincey : His Life and Writings. 
With Correspondence. 2 vols., i2mo. London and New York, 

IL— 15 
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There is nothing abrupt about his motions, — he goes 
and comes calmly and quietly — like the phantom in 
Hamlet, he is here — he is there— he is gone I So it 
is with his discourse. He speaks slowly, clearly, 
and with very marked emphasis, — the tide of talk 
flows like Denham's river, "strong without rage, 
without overflowing, full" — Thomas Hood (" Liter- 
ary Reminiscences ").' 

Picture to yourself a very diminutive man, care- 
lessly — very carelessly^-dressed ; a face lined, care- 
worn, and so expressionless that it reminded one of 
"that dull changeless brow, where cold Obstruction's 
apathy appals the gazing mourner's heart " — a face 
like death in life. The instant he began to speak, 
however, it lit up as though by electric light ; this 
came from his marvellous eyes, brighter and more 
intelligent (though by fits) than I have ever seen in 
any other mortal — ^James Payn ("Recollections," 
Cornhill MagazinCy April, 1884). 

Conceive a little, pale-faced, wo-begone, and at- 
tenuated man, with short indescribables, no coat, 
check shirt, and neckcloth twisted like a wisp of 

straw, opening the door of his room in street, 

advancing toward you with hurried movement, and 
half-recognizing glance ; saluting you in low and 
hesitating tones, asking you to be seated, and after 
he has taken a seat opposite you, but without look- 
ing you in the face, beginning to pour into your 
willing ear, a stream of learning and wisdom as long 



' Hood (Thomas). Works. 4voIs., i2mo. New York, 1852-5 j. 
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as you are content to listen, or lend him the slightest 
cue. . . * His head is small, how can it carry 
all he knows ? His brow is singular in shape, but 
not particularly large or prominent : where has na- 
ture expressed his majestic intellect ? His eyes — 
they sparkle not, they shine not, they are lustre- 
less : can that be a squint which glances over from 
them towards you ? No, it is only a slight habit 
one of them has of occasionally looking in a differ- 
ent direction from the other ; there is nothing else 
particular about them ; there is not even the glare 
which lights up sometimes dull eyes into eloquence ; 
and yet, even at first, the tout ensemble strikes you as 
that of no common man, and you say, ere he has 
opened his lips, " He is either mad or inspired." — 
George Gilfillan ("Literary Portraits").* 

One of the smallest man figures I ever saw ; 
shaped like a pair of tongs, and hardly above five 
feet in all. When he sate, you would have taken 
him, by candlelight, for the beautifuUest little child ; 
blue-eyed, sparkling face, had there not been a 
something, too, which said ** Eccovi — this child has 
been in hell."" — Thomas Carlyle ("Reminiscen- 
ces"). 

It was in the autumn of 1849 that I first saw 
Thomas De Quincey. At that period, much of my 
time was taken up in connection with " Hogg's In- 

' Gilfillan (George). Gallery of Literary Portraits. (First se- 
ries.) London, 1845. 

* For further descriptions of his appearance, see pp. 257, 258, 
262. 
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stnictor.** . • . As I was attending to some 
matters in this office, I was informed that a gentle- 
man urgently wished to see me. Going down, I was 
confronted by a noticeably small figure, attired in a 
capacious garment which was much too large, and 
which served the purpose of both under and over- 
coat. Although I was well acquainted with the 
fame and writings of Thomas De Quincey, and had 
read accounts of his personal appearance, the figure 
now before me failed to realise the idea I had formed 
of the English Opium-Eater. It was some time be- 
fore the extreme refinement of the face was noticed 
— not, indeed, till the voice, gentle, clear, and sil- 
very, began to be heard ; when the eye ceased to be 
diverted by a certain oddity in the general appear* 
ance, and was attracted by the brow which, from its 
prominence, gave an aspect of almost childish small- 
ness to the under face, and by the eyes, which com- 
bined a singular power of quiet scrutiny with a sort 
of dreamy softness that suggested something of 
weariness. 

With an air of quiet good breeding, he told me 
who he was, and the object of his visit, which was 
to offer me an article for the " Instructor." . . . 
I was much pleased at the offer of the services of so 
distinguished a writer. The contribution which he 
had brought with him was forthwith drawn from the 
capacious inner pocket of his coat ; but, before be- 
ing handed to me, I was both surprised and amused 
at a small hand-brush being drawn from the same 
receptacle, and the manuscript carefully brushed 
before it was handed to me. This operation was one 
which I afterwards found that he invariably per- 
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formed. — James Hogg* (quoted in H. A. Page's 
" Life of De Quincey "). 

The greasy, crumpled, Scotch one-pound notes 
annoyed him. He did his best to smooth and 
cleanse them before parting with them, and he 
washed and polished shillings up to their pristine 
brightness before he gave them away. — Richard 
RowE (quoted in H. A. Page's "Life of De Quin- 
cey"). 



When it was my frequent and agreeable duty to 
call on Mr. De Quincey, . . . and I have found 
him at home, quite at home, in the midst of a Ger- 
man Ocean of Literature^ in a storm, — flooding all 
the floor, the tables and the chairs, billows of books 
tossing, tumbling, surging open, — on such occasions 
I have willingly listened by the hour whilst the 
Philosopher, standing, with his eyes fixed on one 
side of the room, seemed to be less speaking than 
reading from a " handwriting on the wall." Now 
and then he would diverge, for a Scotch mile or 
two, to the right or left, till I was tempted to in- 
quire with "Peregrine" in "John Bull," "Do you 
never deviate ? "—but he always came safely back 
to the point where he had left, not lost the scent, 
and thence htmted his topic to the end. But look ! 
— we are in the small hours, and a change comes 
o'er the spirit of that "old familiar face." A faint 
hectic tint leaves the cheek, the eyes are a degree 



* This was not Hogg, the poet, but the publisher of a Scottish 
journal, Hog^s Instructor, 
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dimmer, and each is surrounded by a growing 
shadow — signs of the waning influence of that 
potent drug whose stupendous pleasures and enor- 
mous pains have been so eloquently described by 
the English Opium-Eater. — Thomas Hood ("Liter- 
ary Reminiscences "). 

Very decisively he realized my plan of moving in 
a separate world (having no doubt realities of its 
own) ; moreover, he neither spoke nor acted in the 
every-day world like any one else, for which, of 
course, I greatly honored him. He was then (1814) 
in the habit of taking opium daily as an article of 
food, and the drug, though used for years, had 
scarcely begun to tell on his constitution, by those 
effects, which, sooner or later, overtake every one 
of its persevering votaries. , . . His voice was 
extraordinary ; it came as if from dream-land ; but 
it was the most musical and impressive of voices. 
In convivial life, what then seemed to me the most 
remarkable trait of De Quincey's character, was the 
power he possessed of easily changing the tone of 
ordinary thought and conversation intor that of his 
own dream-land, till his auditors, with wonder, 
found themselves moving pleasantly along with him 
in a sphere of which they might have heard and read, 
perhaps, but which had ever appeared to them in- 
accessible and far, far away ! Seeing that he was 
always good-natured and social, he could take part, 
at commencement, in any sort of tattle or twaddle. 
The talk might be of " beeves," and he could grap- 
ple with them, if expected to do so, but his musical 
cadences were not in keeping with such work, and 
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in a few minutes (not without some strictly logical 
sequence), he could escape at will from the beeves 
to butterflies, and thence to the soul's immortality, 
to Plato, and Kant, and Schelling, and Fichte, to 
Milton's early years and Shakespeare's sonnets, 
to Wordsworth and Coleridge, to Homer and iEs- 
chylus, to St. Thomas of Aquin, St. Basil, and 
St Chrysostom. But he by no means excluded 
them from real life, according to his own views 
of that life, but would recount profound mysteries 
from his own experiences — visions that had come 
over him in his loneliest walks among the moun- 
tains, and passages within his own personal 
knowledge, illustrating, if not proving, the doc- 
trines of dreams, of warnings, of second sight, and 
mesmerism. And whatever the subject might be, 
every one of his sentences (or of his chapters, 
I might say) was woven into the most perfect logi* 
cal texture, and uttered in a tone of sustained 
melody. — R. P. Gillies ("Memoirs of a Literary 
Veteran"). 

He had . . . the power of drawing out any- 
thing that was in those with whom he conversed. 
He suggested to them new views of subjects, and 
enabled them to assist him, as it were, in elucidating 
a subject, with no small satisfaction, as you may be- 
lieve, to their self-esteem. 

He especially disliked controversy, as an)rthing of 
the nature of strife was painful to his nature ; but 
he liked discussion in its original sense, — to have a 
subject tossed about from one to another, becoming 
gradually better understood as each suggested some 
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new view. — Anon, (quoted in Page's " Life of De 
Quincey "). 

He was a pretty little creature, full of wire-drawn 
ingenuities, bankrupt enthusiasms, bankrupt pride, 
with the finest silver-toned low voice, and most 
elaborate gently-winding courtesies and ingenuities 
in conversation. " What would n't one give to have 
him in a box, and take him out to talk ! " That 
was Her criticism of him, and it was right good. A 
bright, ready, and melodious talker, but in the end 
an inconclusive and long-winded.* — Thomas Car- 
LYLE ("Reminiscences"). 

It may be doubted whether the majority of those 
interested in him have had any adequate conception 
of that extreme fragility of body, that complexity of 
bodily pains and ailments, with which, even apart 
from the opium, he had to contend all his life. 
Connected with his main malady — that malady into 
which all his inherited or acquired ailments had 
coalesced and settled from an early stage of his 
youth, and which the medical authorities arc dis- 
poised to define as " gastrodynia," or severe gastric 
neuralgia, accompanied by "alow inflammatory con- 
dition of the mucous coat of the stomach proceed- 
ing at times to ulceration " — there was a specific in- 
ability to live by the ordinary forms of nutriment 
His teeth had gone ; he " did not know what it was 
to eat a dinner." ... A little soup, tea, cocoa, 
coffee, or other fluid, with a sop of bread, or more 

> See also pp. 250, 251. 
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rarely an inch or two of mutton or hare, . . . 
formed De Quincey*s diet. In the management 
even of this there was incessant cause of nervous 
irritation. Add the glooms and phrenzies growing 
out of the indulgence in opium to which he had 
been so long habituated. — David Masson (** Life of 
De Quincey ").* 

Vast as were his acquirements, intuitive as was 
his appreciation of character and the motives of 
human actions, unembarrassed as was his demeanor, 
pleasant and even mirthful his table-talk, De Quin- 
cey was as helpless in every situation of responsi- 
bility as when he paced "stony-hearted Oxford 
Street ** looking for the lost one. He was constantly 
beset by idle fears and vain imaginings. His sensi- 
tiveness was so extreme, in combination with the 
almost ultra-courtesy of a gentleman, that he hesi- 
tated to trouble a servant with any personal requests 
without a long prefatory apology. My family were 
in the country in the summer of 1825, when he 
was staying at my house in Pall Mall, East. A 
friend or two had met him at dinner, and I had 
walked part of the way home with one of them. 
When I returned, I tapped at his chamber door to 
bid him good-night. He was sitting at the open 
window habited as a prize-fighter when he enters 
the ring. "You will take cold," I exclaimed. 
" Where is your shirt ? " "I have not a shirt — my 
shirts are unwashed." " But why not tell the ser- 



* Masson (David). De Quincey. (English Men of Letters. 
Edited by J. Morley.) 12010. London and New York, 1882. * 
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rant to send tliem to the lamdrcss ? ** '^ Ah ! how 
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One more iHostr^ion of tbe ecccntricitj <^ De 
Qaincej. I had been to Windsor ; oo mj return I 
vas told that Mr. De Qnincej had taken his box 
awajy learini^ word that he was g^in^ home. I 
knew that he was waitiii«^ for a remittance from his 
mocber, which would sadslj some daoKHtNis credi- 
tors^ and enable him to rejmn his iamilj at Gras- 
mere. Two or three days alter I heard that he was 
still in town. I obtained a doe to his loc^ng, and 
I found him in a miserabie place on the Surrey side 
I of Waterloo Brieve. He had received a large draft 
I on a London banker at twenty-one days* sight He 
. summoned courage to go to Lombard Street, and 
I was astonished to learn that he could not obtain 
the amount till the draft becan^ due. A man of 
less sensitive feelings would have returned to Pall 
Mall, East, and have there waited securely and com- 
fortably till I came. How to frame his apology to 
our trusty domestic was the difficulty that sent him 
into the den where I found him. He produced the 
draft to me from out his Bible, which he thouglit 
was the best hiding-place, " Come to me to-morrow 
morning and I wiD give you the cash." " What ? 
How ? Can such a thing be possible ? Can the 
amount be got before the draft is due ?" "Never 
fear : come you, and then get home as fast as you 
can."— Charles Knight (" Passages of a Working^ 
Life").' 



1 Knight (Charles). Passages of a Working Life during HaJf « 
Century. 3 vols., 8va London, 1864-65. 
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Lord Cranbrook, in an article entitled " Christo- 
pher North," in the National Review^ April, 1884, tells 
the following story, as told to him by Professor 
Wilson in 1843 : " I remember well . . . calling 
upon him one day and finding him — he is by the way 
a very small man, not taller than Hartley Coleridge 
— wrapped in a sort of grey watchman's coat, evi- 
dently made for a man four times his size, and 
bought probably at a pawnbroker's shop. He began 
conversing earnestly and declaiming on the tran- 
scendental philosophy, when in the vehemence of 
his discourse the coat opened, and I saw that he 
had nothing else on of any description whatever. 
He observed it and said, * You may see I am not 
dressed.* *I did see it,* I said. He replied that 
he thought it not of any consequence, in which I 
acquiesced ; he folded it round him and went on as 
before.*' 

As I took my leave, after a most enjoyable inter- 
view, to meet the coach, I asked him whether he 
ever came by it into Edinburgh. ** What ! ** he an- 
swered, in a tone of extreme surprise ; **by coach ? 
Certainly not** I was not aware of his peculiari- 
ties ; the association of commonplace people and 
their pointless observations were intolerable to him. 
They did not bore him in the ordinary sense, but 
seemed as it were to outrage his mind. . . . 
"Some years ago," he said, "I was standing on the 
pier at Tarbet, on Loch Lomond, waiting for the 
steamer. A stout old lady joined me ; I felt that she 
would presently address me, and she did. Pointing 
to the smoke of the steamer, which was making itself 
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seen above the next headland, 'There she comes,' 
she said ; * La, sir, if you and I had seen that fifty 
years ago, how wonderful we should have thought 
it ! * Now the same sort of thing," added my host 
with a shiver, ** might happen to me any day, and 
that is why I always avoid a public conveyance." — 
James Payn ("Recollections," Comhill Magazine^ 
April, 1884). 

The underlying sense of his own helplessness in 
practical matters was sometimes brought out with a 
peculiar mixture of the pathetic and the humorous. 
He did not care for receiving large sums of money 
at once — preferring it in small sums as he reiquired 
them ; and he was positively put about by having 
anything to do with cheques. On one occasion when 
I had given him a cheque for ;;^3o, to balance his 
account to a particular date, he put the cheque into 
one or other of his pockets and went away. In a 
short time he returned, in great colicem, saying 
that he must have dropped it, vigorously feperform- 
ing the labor of search as he spoke, by turning his 
pockets inside out. I said to him, " It doesn't mat- 
ter, I shall at once send over to the bank and stop 
payment " — on which assurance he looked greatly 
relieved, and w^ent away. But in a few minutes he 
returned again to tell me, that, after all, he had 
found it at the bottom of that capacious side-pocket 
of his coat ; . . . and he urged me to take back 
the cheque, and give him a portion of the sum in 
cash— the remainder to be paid to him as he re- 
quired it. — James Hogg (quoted in Page's " Life of 
DeQuincey"). 
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Often in conversation with him you were seized 
with doubt whether he was not hoaxing you and 
hoaxing himself at the same time, so absurd were 
many of the propositions propounded with an air 
of gravity and assurance of conviction unparalleled. 
Such projects were so deliberately referred to again 
and again, that, though at first you humored him by 
a kindly acquiescence, feeling that they were mere 
dreams and half hoaxes, yet a certain element of 
seriousness arose from the very persistency with 
which he pursued them. — James Hogg (quoted in 
Page's " Life of De Quincey "). 

It has been noticed by others that, notwithstand- 
ing his apparent fragility of frame, he was wiry, and 
able to undergo a good deal of physical fatigue. 
Indeed, he was a first-rate pedestrian, and kept him- 
self well in exercise. He considered that fourteen 
miles a day was necessary for his health. . . . 
Even at seventy years of age, he was active and 
vigorous, and easily out-walked me, though I was a 
much younger man. I remember on one occasion, 
when visiting him at Lasswade, on a particularly 
hot day in midsummer, I proposed that he should 
accompany me to the house of an old friend, a pa- 
per-maker in the vicinity. . . . On returning 
from our visit, there was between us and Lasswade 
a steep hill, which De Quincey ascended like a 
squirrel I found myself at the top quite exhausted, 
while he had all along kept up an unremitting mon- 
ologue on the Beauties of Herder — that being the 
particular subject which he had then in hand. On 
my remarking on my own condition, he smiled, and 
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at once set off on a disquisition on the evils of city 
life as opposed to the freedom of rural life, as af- 
fecting physical condition. — James Hogg (quoted 
in Page's " Life of De Quincey "). 

Nothing, indeed, could be further from a true 
criticism of De Quincey than to speak of him as 
habitually grave, shy, and bookish, and so given up 
to speculative and half morbid brooding, as to have 
no liking for the freer play of the social feelings. 
His case, indeed, was the very opposite. One of the 
most striking things about him was this — that a 
man who seemed to have, in many ways, added to 
a natural predisposition to solitude, artificial bars 
to cheerful and lively social intercourse, was yet, 
among congenial companions, the freest and most 
spontaneous. He even confesses to a childish love 
of fun, of pure nonsense. ** Both Lamb and my- 
self," he says, " had a furious love for nonsense — 
headlong nonsense. Excepting Professor Wilson, 
I have known nobody who had the same passion 
to the same extent." — H. A. Page (**Life of De 
Quincey "). 

The life-long friendship between Wilson and De 
Quincey could hardly have maintained its close and 
intimate character, if both had not possessed quali- 
ties which are not popularly accorded to them. 
Wilson is too much regarded as the boon compan- 
ion — blessed above most men with animal spirits, 
the rollicking creator of the "Noctes Ambrosianae,** 
par excellence ; De Quincey too much as the dreamer 
of the "Confessions" and " Suspiria." The two 
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nevertheless had much in common ; and their meet- 
ing points, in one respect, were the extreme devel- 
opments of the tendencies not commonly attributed 
to them. Wilson had a vein of dreamy, pastoral, 
meditative melancholy, as is abundantly seen in 
his poems, " The Isle of Palms " more especially ; 
. . . while De Quincey's humor, drollery, and 
effervescent wit — shining the brighter by reaction 
from the habitual reverie to which he was tempted 
— indicate rich sympathies, and capabilities of en- 
tering into the ways of simple and untutored natures, 
and conciliating them. Over and above these things, 
and bringing, as it were, their divergent aspects 
into harmony, was an innocent Bohemian propen- 
sity. . . . What we mean simply is, that both 
men, along with a remarkable purity and elevation 
of moral character, allied to the finest sensibili- 
ties, loved to be singular — to run somewhat aslant 
the ordinary conventionalities of life. — H. A. Page 
(" Life of De Quincey ")• 

De Quincey was very abstemious— a man of the 
simplest tastes — as I had ample opportunities of 
observing during the years that I was associated 
with him. Often have I heard him descant upon 
the beneficial properties of little delicacies that 
friends had sent to him — frequently things so utterly 
simple that most people would not have deemed 
them worthy of remark — a pot of black-currant jam, 
or even a pea-flour scotUy calling forth many words 
of grateful appreciation. As a stimulant, he pre- 
ferred a particular preparation of brandy ; and his 
maximum allowance of this during an evening on 
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extraordinary occasions, when we would discuss at 
length, say, the Coming History of England,* the 
Indian Mutiny, the Chinese War, or the latest no- 
torious murder, was measured in a manner peculiar 
to himself — two wine-glasses tivo-ihirds fulL — ^James 
Hogg (quoted in H. A. Page's " Life of De Quin- 
cey"). 

Music he spoke of as a " necessity " to his daily 
life. If ever again he visited London, it was his 
hope to frequent the opera. . . . Fond as he 
was of music, he was not often in the room while 
the two younger of his daughters played or sang 
during my stay ; but he was a good listener, for all 
that, in his " den " downstairs, and would comment 
on his favorites among their pieces when he rejoined 
us. Devout was his reverence for Beethoven, who 
alone, I used to think, . . . was capable of set- 
ting his dream fugues to music. — Francis Jacox 
(quoted in Page's " Life of De Quincey ")• 

As to the theatres, he felt no kind of attraction in 
anything they could promise him. The idea of see- 
ing "Lear" on the stage, environed by the sur- 
roundings of mere pleasure-seekers and frivolous 
play-goers, seemed to him profanity outright.' — 



^ De Quincey intended to write a philosophical History o! 
England. 

• This was in 1852, near the close of De Quincey* s life. Mr. 
Jacox also mentions his warm praise of some of the players whom 
he had seen in other years — proving that he had once derived much 
pleasure from theatrical performances. 
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My father's unfailing courtesy has been pleas- 
antly noticed ... in the " Baltimore Ameri- 
can '* by Mr. Oliver White. . . . 

** There was a few moments' pause in the * table- 
talk/ when one of the daughters asked us our opin- 
ion of Scotland and the Scotch. De Quincey had 
been in a kind of reverie, from which the question 
aroused him. Turning to us, he said in a kindly, 
half-paternal manner, *The servant that waits at 
my table is a Scotch girl. It may be that you have 
IL— 16 
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Francis Jacox (quoted in Page's "Life of De 
Quincey"). 

His tastes were very simple, though a little 
troublesome, at least to the servant who prepared 
ills repast. Coffee, boiled rice and milk, and a 
piece of mutton from the loin, were the materials 
that invariably formed his diet. The cook, who 
had an audience with him daily, received her in- 
structions in silent awe, quite overpowered by his 
manner ; for, had he been addressing a duchess, he 
could scarcely have spoken with more deference. 
He would couch his request in such terms as these : 
— "Owing to dyspepsia afflicting my system, and 
the possibility of any additional derangement of the 
stomach taking place, consequences incalculably 
distressing would arise, so much so indeed as to in- 
crease nervous irritation, and prevent me from at- 
tending to matters of overwhelming importance, if 
you do not remember to cut the mutton in a diago- 
nal rather than in a. longitudinal form." — Mrs. Gor- 
don (" Memoir of Wilson "). 
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something severe to say about Scotland. . . . 
Heaven knows that the lot of a poor serving-girl is 
hard enough, and if there is any person in the world 
of whose feelings I am especially tender, it is of 
those of a female compelled to do for us our drudg- 
ery. Speak as freely as you choose, but please 
reserve your censure, if you have any, for the mo- 
ments when she is absent from the room.* " 

On some occasions, however, we used to think, 
with some little amusement, this courtesy was not 
always appreciated, as in the case of an ignorant 
young girl just out of her village home, who, after 
a short time, left us for no assigned reason, but, on 
being questioned, confessed she was " feared o' Mr. 
De Quincey, he used such awfu' like language " — 
the awfu' like language being his gentle and quite 
needless explanations of why he wanted a scuttle of 
coals or a cup of coffee, which were given in lan- 
guage to which she certainly was not accustomed. 
To balance this, there was offered on one occasion 
by an admirer in the same condition of life, the fol- 
lowing tribute : ** Ah, Mr. De Quincey, you are a 
great man, a very great man ; no body can under- 
stand you ! " — Mrs. Baird Smith (quoted in Page's 
" Life of De Quincey "). 

Mr. De Quincey's whole manner and speech were 
imbued with as much high-bred courtesy as I ever 
met with ; and this was not a habit put on for cere- 
monious occasions, but was especially remarkable 
in his intercourse with servants or with any chance, 
laborer he might meet on the road. — Anon, (quoted 
in Page's " Life of De Quincey "). 
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Just before he died, he looked around the room, 
and said very tenderly to the nurse, the physician, 
and his daughters, who were present, " Thank you, 
— thank you all!" Sensible^ thus to the last of 
kindness, he breathed out his life in simple thanks, 
swayed even in death by the spirit of profound 
courtesy that had ruled his life. — Henry M. Alden 
{Atlantic MarUhly^ September, 1863). 

The year 1844 was notable for several reasons. 
. . . Amid the pressure of accumulated cares he 
had so relapsed that he had once more reached 
something like five thousand drqps of laudanum 
per day. ... He now began to experience cer- 
tain phases of nervous suffering in a more intense 
form than ever. He thought he now traced them 
directly to the opium, which he had always hitherto 
held to have modified or lessened certain acute and 
recurrent symptoms. His jottings and memoranda 
during this period show that he possessed more 
strength of will and self-control than he is usually 
credited with, else assuredly he must now have 
succumbed. Having convinced himself of the curse 
that excessive opium indulgence had been to him, 
he once more set himself resolutely to subdue it. 
. . . Mrs. Baird Smith says of this period : — ** In 
June of that year (1844) he brought it down to six 
grains, and with the most signal benefit I would 
not say by any means that he never exceeded this 
afterwards, but I am very sure he never much ex- 
ceeded it after he had convinced himself that any- 
thing in excess of it caused nrach of his nervous 
suffering." There is no record of any such struggles 
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as those of 1844 at a later date, though in 1848 we 
find that he made an attempt to abstain totally. The 
relief he had found, after a period of agony, from 
the reduction of 1844, it doubtless was that led him 
to such an experiment ; but opium had laid too 
terrible a spell upon him to be lightly shaken off 
forever. Say, rather, the chronic weakness or neu- 
ralgiac affection of the stomach was so established, 
that this was more than could be reasonably hoped 
for. . . . After having at this time abstained 
wholly for sixty-one days, he was compelled to re- 
turn to its moderate use, as life was found to be 
insupportable ; he himself recording afterwards that 
he resumed its use, on the warrant of his deliberate 
judgment, as the least of two evils ; and there is no 
farther record of any attempt at total abstinence. 
His indulgences in opium after this date were, how- 
ever, very limited. — H. A. Page (" Life of De Quin- 
cey"). 

As bearing on the point of a decisive escape from 
the excess of opium, we may be allowed here to 
present the reminiscences of one who was not a 
casual, but a constant and trusted visitor during the 
greater portion of the Lasswade life, and whose in- 
terest in Mr. De Quincey and the family became 
closer as time went on : 

" Few seem to be aware that Mr. De Quincey al- 
most entirely overcame his craving for opium, and 
enjoyed an old age of quiet and repose, which cori- 
trasted in the most marked manner with the difficul- 
ties and the struggles of his earlier life. . . . 
With what a struggle the excessive opium habit was 
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conquered, it is diflHcult even to conceive. With a 
weak constitution, shattered nerves, and a depth of 
depression which constantly suggested suicide, it 
required no little strength of will to refrain from an 
indulgence which promised him at all events tem- 
porary relief. Of such constitutions, one may well 
say with Burns : 

* We know not what's resisted.' " 
— H. A. Page (" Life of De Quincey "). 

Although shy and sensitive in the extreme, 
shrinking from contact with artificial life in all its 
forms, he was remarkably fearless. His love of 
night-wandering might be taken to prove this, no 
less than his liking, that lay near to his innocently 
Bohemian propensity, for new surroundings. . . . 
Mrs. Baird Smith very well says : — " There was one 
feature of my father's character which deserves to 
be pointed out — this was the demand for the excite- 
ment of fear. This used to account to us for a 
great many of his curious habits, and his exagger- 
ated difficulties about petty matters. He was quite 
incapable of fear in the real sense of the word, so 
much so that he could not understand it in us as 
children or young people ; and when he was chill- 
ing our marrow with awesome stories of ghosts, 
murders, and mysteries, he only thought he was 
producing a luxurious excitement, though I can 
safely say that I have never conquered the eerie 
terrors of those times." — H. A. Page (" Life of De 
Quincey"). 

His readiness to befriend others in those years 
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from 1808 to 1820 was pursued even to the point of 
madness and self-ruin. Losses did not teach him 
customary prudence. Failures of business firms 
involving great sacrifices of his capital, did not 
make him slower to aid his friends. Indeed, it may 
be said that at this period, as afterwards, he did not 
have a friend who was not welcome to his purse ; 
and letters on letters before us bear this out, though 
we are hardly free to print them. Loans of large 
sums were given in many instances, some of which 
were honorably repaid, some not.— H. A. Page 
("Life of De Quincey"). 

What is of especial importance in De Quincey's 
biography ... at this time of the close of his 
residence at Oxford,' is that he is found then indubi- 
tably in possession of a good deal of money. How 
this had come about we are not informed ; but as he 
had attained his majority in 1806, we are to fancy 
either that he had been put at comparative ease by 
becoming master of his own funds, or that there had 
been some new and enlarged transaction with the 
Jews. . . . The profound dejection of Coleridge, 
the state of "cheerless despondency " into which he 
had fallen, . . . had struck his young friend ; and 
having ascertained by inquiries that the main imme- 
diate cause was hopeless distress in money matters, 
De Quincey had been in private communication 
with Cottle, the Bristol bookseller, on the subject 
He wanted to give Coleridge 500/., a sum which all 
Cottle's representations, with questions whether he 



1 In 1807, probably. 
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was serious, whether^ he could afford it, whether he 
was of age, etc., could not persuade him to re- 
duce below 300/. That sum Coleridge did accept, 
having been told nothing more by Cottle at the time 
than that " a young man of fortune who admired his 
talents " wanted to make him a present. Coleridge's 
formal receipt for the money ... is dated No- 
vember 12, 1807.* — David Masson ("Life of De 
Quincey "). 

I remember his coming to Gloucester Place ' one 
stormy night. He remained hour after hour, in vain 
expectation that the waters would assuage and the 
hurly-burly cease. There was nothing for it but 
that our visitor should remain all night The Pro- 
fessor ordered a room to be prepared for him, and 
they found each other such good company that this 
accidental detention was prolonged, without further 
diflSculty, for the greater part of a year. During 
this visit some of his eccentricities did not escape 
observation. For example, he rarely appeared at 
the family meals, preferring to dine in his own room 
at his own hour, not unfrequently turning night into 
day. 

The time when he was most brilliant was generally 
toward the early morning hours ; and then, more 
than once, my father arranged his supper parties so 

* De Quincey had met Coleridge, whom he had long desired to 
know, for the first time in the summer of 1807 — less than three 
months before this practical demonstration of his esteem. A full 
and very interesting account of the whole transaction may be found 
in Joseph Cottle's Reminiscences of Southey and Coleridge. 

• The residence of Professor Wilson. 
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that, sitting till three or four. in the morning, he 
brought Mr. De Quincey to that point at which in 
charm and power of conversation he was so truly 
wonderful — Mrs. Gordon (" Memoir of Wilson "). 

An account of this same visit, by Wilson him- 
self, has recently appeared. In the National Review 
of April, 1884, there is an article entitled "Christo- 
pher North," by Lord Cranbrook. This article con- 
sists of Lord Cranbrook's notes of a conversation 
which he had with Wilson in 1843 ; the notes having 
been made at the time of the interview. Wilson 
said : ** I was very intimate with, and believe I am 
now more intimate with him than any other person, 
and yet I hardly ever see him. I know where he 
lives, but hardly ever see him ; I have not seen him 
above four times in six years (if I remember rightly), 
and yet his family ask tidings of him from me. 
Since he has left this part of the world * he has lived 
in diflferent places in Scotland ; some years in Edin- 
burgh, then in Glasgow, and so on as caprice takes 
him. He is never seen by anyone, as he never 
leaves his garret except at night, and I well remem- 
ber there was a kind of mysterious awe when he re- 
mained for about a year in my house. The servants 
placed food for him, which would be untouched so 
long that they had to prepare other, and then would 
perhaps see a long bony hand thrust out to take it, 
and that was all. The only time when he himself 
was seen was sometimes when we had a late party, 
and then towards midnight he would be observed 
stealing out to take his walk." 



i The Lake Country of England, where this interview occurred. 
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He was a Liberal by his sympathies, though a 
Tory in name. What he revolted against in ultra- 
Liberalism was its early alliance with a utilitarian 
and purely material purpose. This is a point which 
has been so well put by a very able writer that we 
cannot do better than quote his words here : — 

" He was, in fact, a Tory from the spiritual and 
ideal side of Toryism ; and during the rude mate- 
rial struggle of those early years, this aspect of the 
creed was necessarily much out of sight. Latterly, 
however, and immediately after the Reform Bill, he 
became a Tory of the strictest sect. But this was 
rather because he revolted from the unimaginative 
and utilitarian character of Radicalism than because 
he approved the whole practical policy of the Tories. 
He was in many respects a Liberal in the truest 
sense of the word. He was ready to challenge all 
comers, to investigate all problems, to hold up every 
truth to the light."— H. A. Page (" Life of De Quin- 
cey"). 

In politics, in the party sense of that term, he 
would probably have been classed as a Liberal Con- 
servative or Conservative Liberal — at one period of 
his life perhaps the former, and at a later the latter. 
Originally . . . his surroundings were some- 
what aristocratic, in his middle life his associates, 
notably Wordsworth, Southey, and Wilson, were all 
Tories ; but he seems never to have held the ex- 
treme and narrow views of that circle. ... As 
he advanced in years his views became more and 
more liberal, but he was always as far removed from 
Radicalism as from Toryism, and may be described 
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as a phUosopfaical po^itirian, capable al dassifica- 
u>B oadcr no deCiutc paitr name or color. — ^J. R. 
FsciM^T I'^EacrdopoDdia BrirannJray" edition of 
1S7S). 

Tbcre is oae aspect of De Quiocej's character, 
viiich it voold be plrasant to leave mmoted. He 
^ i^^adk tf vas giii<CT of the improprietj — if a stronger word 
diould not rather be used — of describing; with free 
and often ransrir cririrism, the perscms and the 
boosehcHd w»s of men under whose roofs he had 
been a welcome guesL There are many passages in 
his *"LiteTaiT Remimscences^" which are not agree- 
able Tcadiii^ when one considers that those of 
whom he speaks were his friendlj hostSw The most 
lenient judgment can hardlj acquit him of this 
diarge. Caiijlc, in his "Reminiscences," tells of 
Soutbej's fiery wrath, upon the publication of one 
of these essays^ haTing Coleridge for its subject : 
. « * I have told Hartley Coleridge,' said he, * that he 
t ought to take a strcmg cudgel, proceed straight to 
I Edinburgh, and give De Quincey, publicly in the 
! streets there, a sound beating, as a calumniator, 
i cowardly spy, traitor, base betrayer of the hospitable 
i hearth ! "* ' Two of his contemporaries have re- 
corded that he could be bitter with his tongue as 
well as with his pen. Professor Masson says : 

> In Lord Cranbcook^s notes of a convcrsatdon, in 1843, ^th 
John Wihon, pnbBshcd in the Natumal Review^ April, 18S4, Wil- 
son is reported as having said of De Qmnccy : " He behaved ill 
when he left Westmoreland, and wrote very bitter papers against 
Wordsworth, . . • and in them most impropCTly introduced 
I my name, parenthetically, 'and Professor Wilson says the same,* 
I when I had never said anything of the sort." 
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" He had a very considerable fund of prejudice, 
temper, opinionativeness, animosity, pugnacity, on 
which he could draw when he liked ; and sharp 
enough claws could be put forth from underneath 
the velvet." And says Harriet Martineau, in her 
" Biographical Sketches :" * 

" It was a strange thing to look upon that fragile 
form, and features which might be those of a dying 
man, and to hear such utterances as his : now the 
strangest comments and insignificant incidents ; now 
pregnant remarks on great subjects ; and then ma- 
lignant gossip, virulent and base, but delivered with 
an air and a voice of philosophical calmness and in- 
tellectual commentary such as caused the disgust 
of the listener to be largely qualified with amusement 
and surprise." 

My father's love of children, and power of win- 
ning their confidence, was one of his loveliest char- 
acteristics. . . . As a girl between ten and 
twelve, I was his constant and almost only compan- 
ion, and was never so happy as with him. The un- 
failing gentleness of his temper, and tender atten- 
tion to the feeblest of girlish thoughts and inter- 
ests, the unconscious way to both of us in which 
he turned these into high meanings, without over- 
shooting the power of the child, was one of those 
wonderful and gracious gifts, like his power of con- 
versation, which it was as impossible to catch and 



* Martineau (Harriet). 
1869. 



Biographical Sketches. 8vo. London, 
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bottle for future use, as it would have been to have 
bottled the sunshine of those days. 

This humbling himself without eflfort or any ap- 
pearance of condescension to little children, was 
not confined to his own children, nor, with all his 
delicate refinement, to the children of any class ; 
the most nefarious of babies in the arms of the most 
impossible of mothers was a sure passport to, it might 
often be, his last shilling. And nearly the last time 
we were together, his almost constant companion for 
some time every day was the nephew of one of our 
maids, a child of about four, who, solely for the 
pleasure of conversation, walked round and round a 
dull little garden with him. Of this boy I remem- 
ber one story which amused us. He had asked my 
father, " What d* ye ca' thon tree ? " To which my 
father, with the careful consideration which he gave 
to any question, began, " I am not sure, my dear, 
but I think it may be a Lauristinus ; " when the child 
interrupted him with some scorn, *^ K Lauristinm J 
Lad, d* ye no ken a rhododendron ? " The " lad " 
must have been about seventy at the time. 

My father's habits were simple, almost to asceti- 
cism. From the neuralgic suffering, which led to 
his first taking opium, he early lost all his teeth ; and 
from the extreme delicacy of his system, he could 
eat nothing less capable of perfect mastication than 
bread, so that only too often a little soup or coffee 
was his entire dinner. He was able to take very 
little wine, even according to the standard of the 
present day. His dress, unfortunately, he neither 
cared for himself, nor would he let others care for 
it. I say unfortunately, because this carelessness 
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gave rise among punctilious people, unaccustomed 
to eccentric habits, to an impression of poverty for 
which there was no foundation. It might be that 
a thought occurred to him in the midst of some of 
his irregular processes of dressing or undressing (I 
should say, some thought generally did strike him 
at that time), and he would stop with his coat just 
taken off or not put on, without stockings at all, or 
with one off and one on, and becoming lost in what 
grew out of this thought, he would work on for 
hours, hardly even noticing the coffee, which was 
his chief support at such times. In the midst of 
this absorbing work, would arrive visitors, of whom 
there were many, probably from such a distance 
that they could not be turned back without sight 
of the object of their long pilgrimage ; upon which 
my father, with the unaffected courtesy which was 
one of the great charms of his character, would ap- 
pear at once, rather than keep them waiting while 
he put on the other stocking, or whatever might be 
wanting, or, which was just as likely, in the wrong 
place, giving rise to awed impressions of poverty 
with some, while those who could withdraw their 
unaccustomed eyes from the nakedness of the land, 
as expounded by his feet, might have seen in his 
surroundings such signs of scrupulous neatness, 
sufficient comfort and refinement, as must have re- 
assured them on this point. For, not long after 
my mother's death, my father, feeling his own sin- 
gular incapacity for the management either of a 
household or of young children, . . . had con- 
sented to give up to the management of his oldest 
daughter, still but a girl, a small fixed income. . . • 
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From this time I believe he had no fresh difficulties 
to hamper him ; those which remained being rather 
the remnants of previous mismanagement, the 
growth of two phases of extravagance. • . . 
From the first of these phases, which can only be 
described as a wanton charity, no doubt he did gain 
some comfort . . . His presence at home was 
the signal for a crowd of beggars, among whom 
borrowed babies and drunken old women were sure 
of the largest share of his sympathy ; but he refused 
it to none, and he was often wearied by the neces- 
sity he laid upon himself of listening to all the woes 
which were heaped upon him. . . . 

His other extravagance grew out of the morbid 
value he set upon his papers and their not being 
disturbed. He was in the habit of accumulating 
these till, according to his own description, he was 
"snowed up," which meant, when matters came to 
such an extremity that there was not a square inch 
of room on the table to set a cup upon, that there 
-was no possibility of making his bed for the weight 
of papers gathered there, that there was no chair 
which could be used for its legitimate purpose, and 
that the track from the door to the fireplace, which 
had always to be considered, had been blotted out, 
even for his own careful treading ; then he locked 
the door upon this impracticable state of things, 
and turned elsewhere ; leaving his landlady, if sim- 
ple and honest, fearfully impressed with the myste- 
rious sin of meddling with his papers ; but, if dis- 
honest, with such a handle for playing upon his 
morbid anxieties, as was a source of livelihood. At 
his death there were, I believe, about six places 
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where he had these deposits, it may be imagined at 
what expense. Such a thing has been known as his 
gradually in this way " papering" his family out of 
a house, but in later years his daughters in the home 
at Lasswade were wary, and the smallest deposit of 
papers was carefully handed down into the, one irre- 
coverable desert in which he worked. . . . 

He was not a reassuring man for nervous people 
to live with, as those nights were exceptions on 
which he didn't set something on fire, the common- 
est incident being for some one to look up from work 
or book to say casually, ** Papa, your hair is on fire," 
of which a calm, " Is it, my love ? " and a hand rub- 
bing out the blaze was all the notice taken. One 
evening a maid rushed in upon two quiet girls with 
a horrified face and in a burst of smoke to announce 
that Mr. De Quincey's room, by this time on the 
point of being "snowed up," was on fire. Some 
important papers and a little money were secured, 
and then they descended to the scene of action to 
find that a hard frqst had taken away all chance of. 
help from water ; but the Mississippi might have 
flowed past his door, and Mr. De Quincey would 
have had none of it, as it would have ruined the 
beloved papers. He therefore determined to con- 
quer the fire without water, or to perish with them. 
All he would take in was a heavy rug ; and he 
locked the door in dread of the abhorred water being 
poured in, in spite of the injury the fire might cause. 
Presently we were assured that all danger was over, 
though in the presence of occasional bursts of smoke, 
and a very strong smell of fire, it argued an extra- 
ordinary confidence in his power of manoeuvring 
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with that dread element that we all went to bed and 
slept. — Mrs. Baird Smith (quoted in H. A. Page's 
"Life of De Quincey"). 

The announcement of luncheon was perhaps for 
the first time in my young life unwelcome to me. 
Miss De Quincey did the honors with gracious hos- 
pitality, pleased, I think, to find that her father had 
so rapt a listener. I was asked what wine I would 
take, and not caring which it was, I was about to 
pour myself out a glass from the decanter which 
stood next to me. " You must not take that," whis- 
pered my hostess, " it is not port wine, as you think." 
It was in fact laudanum, to which De Quincey 
presently helped himself with the greatest sang- 
froid. . . . The liquor seemed to stimulate 
rather than dull his intellect. — James Payn {" Rec- 
ollections," Cornhill Magazine^ April, 1884). 

Wlio in Edinburgh, or an)rwhere else, would not 
have delighted in the prospect of getting the Opium- 
Eater to his house, to dinner with a few friends, or 
more quietly afterwards, so as to have an evening 
with him ? Nothing was easier if you knew the 
way. To invite him by note or personally was of 
no use. He would promise — promise most punctu- 
ally, and, if he saw you doubted, reassure you with 
a dissertation on the beauty of punctuality ; but 
when the time came, and you were all met, a hun- 
dred to one you were without your De Quincey. 
But send a cab for him, and some one in it to fetch 
him, and he came meekly, unresistingly, as if it were 
his doom, and he conceived it appointed that, in 
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case of resistance, he should be carried out by the 
nape of the neck. It was no compliment to you. 
Anybody might have taken possession of him, un- 
less by inadvertence time had been given him to 
escape by the back-window, under pretext of dress- 
ing. ... 

The first time I saw him was, most pleasantly, 
one evening in a room high up in one of the tall 
houses of the Old Town. He came in charge of a 
strong, determined man, who took all the necessary 
trouble. There were but a few present, and all 
went on nicely. In addition to the general impres- 
sion of his diminutiveness and fragility, one was 
struck with the peculiar beauty of his head and 
forehead, rising disproportionately high over his 
small, wrinkly visage and gentle, deep-set eyes. In 
his talk, which was in the form of really harmonious 
and considerate colloquy, and not at all in that of 
monologue, I remember chiefly two incidents. The 
birthday of some one present being mentioned, De 
Quincey immediately said, ** Oh, that is the anni- 
versary of the brittle of so-and-so," and he seemed 
ready to catch as many birthdays as might be 
thrown him on the spot, and almanac them all 
round in a similar manner from his memory. The 
other incident was his use of a phrase very beauti- 
ful in itself, and which seemed characteristic of his 
manner of thinking. Describing some visionary 
scene or other, he spoke of it as consisting of "discs 
of light, and interspaces of gloom," and I noticed 
that, with all the fine distinctness of the phrase, both 
optical and musical, it came from him with no sort 
of consciousness of its being out-of-the-way in talk, 
IL— 17 
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and with no reference whatever to its being appre* 
ciated or not by those around him, but simply be- 
cause, whoever might be listening, he would be 
thinking like De Quincey.* That evening passed, 
and though I saw him once or twice again, it is the 
last sight that I remember next best It must have 
been, I think in 1846, on a summer afternoon. A 
friend, a stranger in Edinburgh, was walking with 
me in one of the pleasant, quiet, country lanes near 
Edinburgh. Meeting us, and the sole moving thing 
in the lane besides ourselves, came a small figure, 
not untidily dressed, but with his hat pushed far up 
in front over his forehead, and hanging on his hind- 
head, so that the back rim must have been resting 
on his coat collar. At a little distance I recognized 
it to be De Quincey ; but, not considering myself 
entitled to interrupt his meditations, I only whis- 
pered the information to my friend, that he might 
not miss what the look at such a celebrity was worth. 
So we passed him, giving him the wall. Not un- 
naturally, however, after he passed, we turned 
round for the pleasure of a back view of the wee 
intellectual wizard. Whether my whisper and our 



* Another example of language decidedly ** out-of-the-way in 
talk" is given in a foot-note in H. A. Page's Life of De Quincey. 
Mr. James T, Fields was told by De Quincey of a row in the the- 
atre between Christopher North and a Frenchman. ** The French- 
man was demonstrative, and attracted attention, so North told him 
to be quiet, and as soon as they got outside they would * settle it.' 
'Yes,' said Mr. Fields, 'and what then?' *Then,' returned Dc 
Quincey, gazing vaguely into the distance, * the Professor closed 
both the little Frenchman's eyes, and, his vision being eliminated, 
the conflict ended.' " 
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glances had alarmed him, as a ticket-of-leave man 
might be rendered uneasy in his solitary walk by 
the scrutiny of two passing strangers, or whether 
he had some recollection of me (which was likely 
enough as he seemed to forget nothing), I do not 
know ; but we found that he, too, had stopped, 
and was looking round at us. Apparently scared at 
being caught doing so, he immediately wheeled 
round again, and hurried his pace toward a side- 
turning in the lane, into which he disappeared, his 
hat still hanging on the back of his head. That 
was my last sight of De Quincey. — David Masson 
("Life of De Quincey"). 

His manner to his three daughters . . . was 
the perfection of chivalric respect as well as aflfec- 
tion. Very noticeable was his unfailing habit of 
turning courteously to them and explaining, in his 
own choicely finished and graphic diction, any casu- 
ally employed term from the **dead languages," 
which presumably might lie outside the pale of 
ladies' lore. 

During the days that I was his guest, I could not 
but take note of the vicissitudes of temperament and 
spirits to which he was subject For some time in 
the morning of each day he appeared to be griev- 
ously depressed and prostrated ; the drowsy torpor of 
which he complained so keenly was then in fullest 
possession of him. ... A walk in the fresh air 
would by degrees revive him ; but nothing could I 
observe so effectual to refresh and reinvigorate him, 
no spell so potent to disperse his languor, as a cup 
of good coffee. I have seen it act upon him like a 
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charm, braciog up his enei^es, clearing up his 
prospects^ accelerating his speech as well as the 
inarch of his ideas, and inspiring him with a new 
flood of that eloquence which held the listener rapt, 
yet swayed him to and fro at its own sweet wilL The 
eye that had been so heavy, so clouded, so filmy, so 
all but closed — the eye that had looked so void of 
life and significance, that had no speculation in it, 
nothing but a weary look of uttermost iassitude and 
dejection — ^now kindled with lambent fire, sparkled 
with generous animation, twinkled with quiet fun. 
The attenuated frame seemed to expand, and the 
face, if still pallid, revealed new capacities of spirit- 
ual expression, the most noteworthy a dreamy far- 
off look, as though holding communion with mys- 
teries beyond our ken, with realities behind the 
veil ... 

As I walked with him along Princes Street to 
the Mound on his way home ... he spoke of 
his short-sightedness, which at Oxford had been so 
marked, that he was rumored to be a bit of a Jaco- 
bin because he failed to " cap " the Master of his 
college (Worcester) when he met him, only from 
sheer inability to recognize him by sight . . . 
Seeing in Bell & Bradfute's window a copy of Haw- 
thorne's " Mosses," about which I had been talk- 
ing to his daughter, I went in to buy it, he read- 
ily undertaking the light porterage. . . . Our 
way led through George Square to the Meadows, 
and at the end of " Lover's Walk " he insisted upon 
my not incurring the fatigue of accompanying him 
further. It was between eight and nine on that 
lovely July evening that I took leave— my last Ipave 
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— of the man to whom I owed so much. At the 
very moment of parting all seemed to me like a 
dream : that we bad* ever met, that we were now 
parting. Could it all be but the baseless fabric of a 
vision, and was this the break-up, to leave not a 
rack behind? • . • The parting was over, and 
he went on his way. Lingering, I watched that re- 
ceding figure, as it dimmed in the distance. The 
last I saw of him he had opened Hawthorne's book, 
and went along reading as he walked. In that atti- 
tude I lost sight of him. He went on his way, and 
T saw him no more. — Francis Jacox (quoted in 
Page's " Life of De Quincey "). 

The next slide of the lantern is to represent a 
quite peculiar and abnormal case. It introduces a 
strangely fragile, unsubstantial, and puerile figure, 
wherein, however, resided one of the most potent 
and original spirits that ever frequented a tenement 
of clay. He shall be called, on account of associa- 
tions that may or may not be found out, Thomas 
Papaverius. But how to make palpable to the or- 
dinary human being one so signally divested of all 
the material and common characteristics of his race, 
yet so nobly endowed with its rarer and loftier at- 
tributes, almost paralyzes the pen at the very begin- 
ning. 

In what mood and shape shall he be brought for- 
ward ? Shall it be as first we met at the table of 
Lucullus, whereto he was seduced by the false pre- 
tence that he should there meet with one who en- 
tertained novel and anarchical opinions regarding 
the Golden Ass of Apuleius ? No one speaks of 
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waiting dinner for him. He will come and depart 
at his own sweet will, neither burdened with punc- 
tualities, nor burdening others by exacting them. 
The festivities of the afternoon are far on when a 
commotion is heard in the hall as if some dog or 
other stray animal had forced its way in. The in- 
stinct of a friendly guest tells him of the arrival ; he 
opens the door, and fetches in the little stranger. 
What can it be ? a street-boy of some sort ? His 
costume, in fact, is a boy's duffle great-coat, very 
threadbare, with a hole in it, and buttoned tight to 
the chin, where it meets the fragments of a parti- 
colored belcher handkerchief ; on his feet are list 
shoes, covered with snow, for it is a stormy winter 
night ; and the trousers — some one suggests tliat 
they are inner linen garments^ blackened with writ- 
ing ink, but that Papaverius never would have been 
at the trouble so to disguise them. What can be 
the theory of such a costume ? The simplest thing 
in the world — it consisted of the fragments of ap- 
parel nearest at hand. Had chance thrown to him 
a court single-breasted coat, with a bishop's apron, 
a kilt, and to]>boots, in these he would have made 
his entry. 

The first impression that a boy has appeared 
vanishes instantly. Though in one of the sweetest 
and most genial of his essays he shows how every 
man retains so much in him of the child he origi- 
nally was — and he himself retained a great deal of 
that primitive simplicity — it was buried within the 
depths of his heart — not visible externally. On the 
contrary, on one occasion when he corrected an 
erroneous reference to an event as being a century 
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old by saying that he recollected its occurrence, one 
felt almost a surprise at the necessary limitation in 
his age, so old did he appear with his arched brow 
loaded with thought, and tlie countless little wrin> 
kles which ingrained his skin, gathering thickly 
around the curiously expressive and subtle lips. 
These lips are speedily opened by some casual re- 
mark, and presently the flood of talk passes forth 
from them, free, clear, and continuous — never ris- 
ing into declamation— never losing a certain mellow 
earnestness, and all consisting of sentences as ex- 
quisitely jointed together, as if they were destined 
to challenge the criticism of the remotest posterity. 
Still the hours stride over each other, and still flows 
on the stream of gentle rhetoric, as if it were lahitur 
et labetur in ontne volubilis ovum. It is now far into 
the night, and slight hints and suggestions are 
propagated about separation and home-going. The 
topic starts new ideas on the pk'ogress of civilization, 
the effect of habit on men in all ages, and the power 
of the domestic affections. Descending from gen- 
erals to the special, he could testify to the incon- 
venience of late hours ; for was it not the other 
night that, coming to what was, or what he believed 
to be his own door, he knocked, and knocked, but 
the old woman within either couldn't or wouldn't 
hear him ; so he scrambled over a wall, and having 
taken his repose in a furrow, was able to testify to 
the extreme unpleasantness of such a couch. The 
predial groove might indeed nourish kindly the in- 
fant seeds and shoots of the peculiar vegetable to 
which it was appropriated, but was not a comforta- 
ble place of repose for adult men. 
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Shall I try another sketch of him, when, travel* 
stained and footsore, he glided in on us one night 
like a shadow, the child by the fire gazing on him 
with round eyes of astonishment, and suggesting 
that be should get a penny and go home — a pro- 
posal which he subjected to some philosophical 
criticism very far wide of its practical tenor. How 
far he had wandered since he had last refreshed 
himself, or either whether he had eaten food that 
day, were matters on which there was no getting ar- 
ticulate utterance from him. Though his costume 
was muddy, however, and his communications about 
the material wants of life very hazy, the ideas which 
he had stored up during his wandering, poured them- 
selves forth as clear and. sparkling, both in logic and 
language, as the purest fountain that springs from 
a Highland rock. 

How that wearied, worn little body was to be re- 
freshed was a difficult problem : soft food disagreed 
with him — the hard he could not eat. Suggestions 
pointed at length to the solution of that vegetable 
unguent to which he had given a sort of lustre, and 
it might be supposed that there were some fifty 
cases of acute toothache to be treated in the house 
that night. How many drops ? Drops ! nonsense. 
If the wineglasses of the establishment were not be- 
yond the ordinary normal size, there was no risk — 
and so the weary is at rest for a time. 

At early morn a triumphant cry of Eureka! calls 
me to his place of rest. With his unfailing instinct 
he has got at the books, and lugged a considerable 
heap of them around him. That one which spe- 
cially claims his attention — my best bound quarto — 
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is spread upon a piece of bedroom furniture readily 
at hand, and of sufficient height to let him pore over 
it as he lies recumbent on the floor, with only one 
article of attire to separate him from the condition 
in which Archimedes, according to the popular 
story, shouted the same triumphant cry. He had 
discovered a very remarkable anachronism in the 
commonly received histories of a very important 
period. As he expounded it, turning up his un- 
earthly face from the book with an almost painful 
expression of grave eagerness, it occurred to me 
that I had seen something like the scene in Dutch 
paintings of the Temptation of St Anthony. 

Suppose the scene changed to a pleasant country 
house, where the enlivening talk has made a guest 
forget 

"The lang Scots mUes, 
The mosses, waters, slaps, and stiles," 

that lie between him and his place of rest. He 
must be instructed in his course, but the instruction 
reveals more difficulties than it removes, and there 
is much doubt and discussion, which Papaverius at 
once clears upas effectually as he had ever dispersed 
a cloud of logical sophisms ; and this time the feat 
is performed by a stroke of the thoroughly practi- 
cal, which looks like inspiration, — he will accom- 
pany the forlorn traveller, and lead him through the 
difficulties of the way — for have not midnight wan- 
derings and musings made him familiar with all its 
intricacies ? Roofed by a huge wideawake, which 
makes his tiny figure look like the stalk of some 
great fungus, with a lantern of more than common 
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dimensions in his hand, away he goes down the 
wooded path, up the steep bank, along the brawling 
stream, and across the waterfall — and ever as he 
goes there comes from him a continued stream of 
talk concerning the philosophy of Immanuel Kant, 
and other kindred matters. Surely if we two were 
seen by any human eyes, it must have been sup- 
posed that some gnome, or troll, or kelpie was 
luring the listener to his doom. The worst of such 
affairs as this was, the consciousness, that when left, 
the old man would continue walking on until, 
weariness overcoming him, he would take his rest, 
wherever that happened, like some poor mendicant. 
He used to denounce, with his most fervid elo- 
quence, that barbarous and brutal provision of the 
law of England which rendered sleeping in the open 
air an act of vagrancy, and so punishable, if the 
sleeper could not give a satisfactory account of him- 
self — a thing which Papaverius never could give 
under any circumstances. After all, I fear this is 
an attempt to describe the indescribable. It was 
the commonest of sayings when any of his friends 
were mentioning to each other "his last," and cre- 
ating mutual shrugs of astonishment, that, were one 
to attempt to tell all about him, no man would be- 
lieve it, so separate would the whole be from all the 
normal conditions of human nature. 

The difficulty becomes more inextricable in pass- 
ing from specific little incidents to an estimation of 
the general nature of the man. The logicians lu- 
cidly describe definition as being j^er genus et different 
tiam. You have the characteristics in which all of 
the genus partake as common ground, and then 
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you individualize your object by showing in what 
it differs from the others of the genus. But we are 
denied this standard for Papaverius, so entirely 
did he stand apart, divested of the ordinary char- 
acteristics of social man— of those characteristics 
without which the human race as a body could not 
get on or exist. For instance, those who knew him 
a little might call him a loose man in money mat- 
ters ; those who knew him closer laughed at the 
idea of coupling any notion of pecuniary or other 
like responsibility with his nature. You might as 
well attack the character of the nightingale, which 
may have nipped up your five-pound note and torn 
it to shreds to serve as nest-building material. Only 
immediate craving necessities could ever extract 
from him an acknowledgment of the common vul- 
gar agencies by which men subsist in civilized so- 
ciety ; and only while the necessity lasted did the 
acknowledgment exist. Take just one example, 
which will render this clearer than any generalities. 
He arrives very late at a friend's door, and on gain- 
ing admission — a process in which he often endured 
impediments — he represents, with his usual silver 
voice and measured rhetoric, the absolute necessity 
of his being then and there invested with a sum of 
money in the current coin of the realm — the amount 
limited, from the nature of his necessities, which he 
very freely states, to seven shillings and sixpence. 
Discovering, or fancying he discovers, signs that 
his eloquence is likely to be unproductive, he is 
fortunately reminded that, should there be any dif- 
fix:ulty in connection with security for the repay- 
ment of the loan, he is at that moment in possession 
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of a document, which he is prepared to deposit with 
the lender — a docuiHent calculated, he cannot doubt, 
to remove any feeling of anxiety which the mo^ 
prudent person could experience in the circum- 
stances. After a rummage in his pockets, which 
develops miscellaneous and varied, but as yet by no 
means valuable possessions, he at last comes to the 
object of his search, a crumpled bit of paper, and 
spreads it out — a fifty-pound bank-note ! The friend, 
who knew him well, was of opinion that, had he, on 
delivering over the seven shillings and sixpence, 
received the bank-note, he never would have heard 
anything more of the transaction from the other 
party. It was also his opinion that, before coming 
to a personal friend, the owner of the note had 
made several efforts to raise money on it among 
persons who might take a purely business view of 
such transactions ; but the lateness of the hour, and 
something in the appearance of the thing altogether, 
had induced these mercenaries to forget their cun- 
ning, and decline the transaction. 

He stretched till it broke the proverb. Bis dat qui 
eito dat His giving was quick enough on the rare 
occasions when he had wherewithal to give, but 
then the act was final and could not be repeated. 
If he suffered in his own person from this peculi- 
arity, he suffered still more in his sympathies, for 
he was full of them to all breathing creatures, and, 
like poor Groldy, it was agony to him to hear the 
beggar's cry of distress, and to hear it without the 
means of assuaging it, though in a departed fifty 
pounds there were doubtless the elements for ap- 
peasing many a street wail. AH sums of money 
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were measured by him through the common stand- 
ard of immediate use ; and with more solemn pomp 
of diction than he applied to the bank-note, might 
he inform you that, with the gentleman opposite, 
to whom he had hitherto been entirely a stranger, 
but who happened to be nearest to him at the time 
when the exigency occurred to him, he had just 
succeeded in negotiating a loan of "two pence." 
. . . Further, Papaverius had an extraordinary 
insight into practical human life ; not merely in the 
abstract, but in the concrete ; not merely as a phi- 
losopher of human nature, but as one who saw into 
those who passed him in the walk of life with the 
kind of intuition attributed to expert detectives — a 
faculty that is known to have belonged to more 
than one dreamer, and is one of the mysteries in the 
nature of J. J. Rousseau ; and, by the way, like 
Rousseau's, his handwriting was clear, angular, and 
unimpassioned, and not less uniform and legible 
than printing — as if the medium of conveying so 
noble a thing as thought ought to be carefully, 
symmetrically, and decorously constructed, let all 
other material things be as negligently and scorn- 
fully dealt with as may be. 

This is a long prcemium to the description of his 
characteristics as a book-hunter — but these can be 
briefly told. Not for him were the common enjoy- 
ments and excitements of the pursuit. He cared 
not to add volume unto volume, and heap up the 
relics of the printing-press. All the external nice- 
ties about pet editions, peculiarities of binding or of 
printing, rarity itself, were to him as if they were 
not His pursuit, indeed, was like that of the sav- 
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age who seeks but to appease the hunger of the 
moment If he catch a prey just sufficient for his 
desires, it is well ; yet he will not hesitate to bring 
down the elk or the buffalo, and, satiating himself 
with the choicer delicacies, abandon the bulk of the 
carcass to the wolves or the vultures. So of Papa- 
verius. If his intellectual appetite was craving after 
some passage in the CEdipus, or in the Medeia, or 
in Plato's Republic, he would be quite contented 
with the most tattered and valueless fragment of 
the volume if it contained what he wanted ; but on 
the other hand, he would not hesitate to seize upon 
your tall copy in russia gilt and tooled. Nor would 
the exemption of an editio princeps from every day 
sordid work restrain his sacrilegious hands. If it 
should contam the thing he desires to see, what is 
to hinder him from wrenching out the twentieth 
volume of your Encyclopidie Methodique or Ersch und 
Gruber^ leaving a vacancy like an extracted front 
tooth, and carrying it off to his den of Cacus ? . . . 
The learned world may very fairly be divided into 
those who return the books borrowed by them, and 
those who do not Papaverius belonged decidedly 
to the latter order. A friend addicted to the mar- 
vellous boasts that, under the pressure of a call by 
a public library to replace a mutilated book with a 
new copy, which would have cost ;^3o, he recovered 
a volume from Papaverius, through the agency of 
a person specially bribed and authorized to take any 
necessary measures, insolence and violence excepted 
— but the power of extraction that must have been 
employed in such a process excites very painful re- 
flections. Some legend, too, there is of a book 
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creditor having forced his way into the Cacus den, 
and there seen a sort of rubble-work inner wall of 
volumes, w^ith their edges outwards, while others, 
bound and unbound, the plebeian sheepskin and the 
aristocratic russian, were squeezed into certain tubs 
drawn from the washing establishment of a confid- 
ing landlady. In other instances the book has been 
recognized at large, greatly enhanced in value by a 
profuse edging of manuscript notes from a gifted 
pen — a phenomenon calculated to bring into use 
the speculations of the civilians about pictures 
painted upon other people's panels. What became 
of all his waifs and strays, it might be well not to 
inquire too curiously. If he ran short of legitimate 
tabula razd to write on, do you think he would hesi- 
tate to tear out the most convenient leaves of any 
broad-margined book, whether belonging to him- 
self or another? Nay, it is said he once gave in 
" copy " written on the edges of a tall octavo, Som- 
nium Scipionis ; and as he did not obliterate the orig- 
inal matter, the printer was rather puzzled, and 
made a funny jumble between the letter-press Latin 
and the manuscript English. All these things were 
the types of an intellectual vitality which despised 
and thrust aside all that was gross or material in 
that wherewith it came in contact. Surely never 
did the austerities of monk or anchorite so entirely 
cast all these away as his peculiar nature removed 
them from him. It may be questioned if he ever 
knew what it was "to eat a good dinner," or could 
even comprehend the nature of such a felicity. Yet 
in all the sensuous nerves which connect as it were 
the body with the ideal, he was painfully suscepti- 
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ble. Hence a false quantity or a wrong note in mu- 
sic was agony to him ; and it is remembered with 
what ludicrous solemnity he apostrophized his un- 
happy fate as one over whom a cloud of the darkest 
despair had just been drawn — a peacock had come 
to live within hearing distance from him, and not 
only the terrific yells of the accursed biped pierced 
him to the soul, but the continued terror of their 
recurrence kept his nerves in agonizing tension 
during the intervals of silence. 

Peace be with his gentle and kindly spirit, now 
for some time separated from its grotesque and 
humble tenement of clay. It is both right and 
pleasant to say that the characteristics here spoken 
of were not those of his latter day& In these he 
was tended by affectionate hands ; and I have air- 
ways thought it a wonderful instance of the power 
of domestic care and management that, through 
the ministrations of a devoted offspring, this strange 
being was so cared for, that those who came in 
contact with him then, and then only, might have 
admired him as the patriarchal head of an agreea- 
ble and elegant household. — ^John Hill Burton 
("The Book-Hunter*').' 



1 Barton (John Hill). The Book-Hunter. I2ma Edinbuigh, 
1862. 
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THE story of Jeffrey's Kfe is mainly the record 
of a series of brilliant and honorable suc- 
cesses. His powers were precisely adapted to the 
requirements of his time ; and few men of eminence 
have gone through the world with less of that fric- 
tion which is the result of an imperfect harmony 
between the worker and his work, the man and his 
surroundings. Step after step, he won his way by 
strenuous effort and native ability, steadily over- 
coming the serious obstacles of poverty and a hum- 
ble social station. 

Notwithstanding the transparency of Jeffrey's 
character — a character with sharp, clearly defined 
outlines — he is somewhat open to misconstruction. 
There are at least two very different aspects in 
which he may be regarded : first, as a merciless 
critic ; an astute political leader ; an uncommonly 
good talker ; an eager, energetic, shrewd man of 
the world, delighting in crowds, and living chiefly 
for the passing hour ; second, as a man of sensitive 
and generous nature, endowed with a poetic tem- 
perament, and a keen appreciation of beauty ; 
gladly turning away from scenes of social excite- 
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menty leaving brilliant assemblages of the witty and 
the wise, to find his highest pleasure in the contem- 
plation of nature, and in the society of his family 
and friends. Either theory of his character might 
be maintained with considerable plausibility, and 
supported, by very respectable evidence ;^ and yet 
he was neither insincere nor superficial '" He was, 
however, exceptionally versatile, and for this reason 
he was often misunderstood 

His mercurial temperament, and the diffusion of 
bis powers in various fields of action^ prevented hint 
from accomplishing any enduring literary work ; 
but the sterling quality of those powers is manifest^ 
and may be iaiiiy estimated not so much by the 
brilliancy of his achievements, as by the^r stability; 
For it must be remembered that, through a long 
career he was a potent force in literature, in law, 
and in politics, maiataining his ascendancy, and ex- 
erting a commanding iafluence, until the very ead 
of his Ufe. 

There is still room for a biography of Jeffrey. 
Lord Cockbum's work is by no means satisfactory. 
Such as it is, however, it is the pripcip^ authority. 
See also Thomas Carlyl^'s "Reminiscenpes;" Gar- 
lyle'sf " Letters," edited by J. A. Froude ; Harriet 
Martineau'a ''Autobiography ;" Trevelyan's "Life 
of Macaulay;" ^'Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk;". 
"The Life and Letters of George Ticknor;" Haz- 
litt's *' Spirit of the Age ; " and Lady Holland's " Me- 
moir of Sydney Smith." 
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LEADING EVENTS OF JEFFREY'S LIFE. 

1775. Born, October 23d, in Edinburgh. 

1781.— (Aged 8.) At the High School in Edinburgh. 

1787. — (Aged 14.) At Glasgow ColI^;e. 

1791. — (Aged 18.) Enters Oxford University. 

1794. — (Aged 21.) Admitted to the bar, in Edinburgh 

1801. — (Aged 28.) Marries Miss Catherine Wilson. 

1803. — (Aged 3a) Edits the Edinburgh Review. 

1805. — (Aged 32.) His wife dies. 

1813.— (Aged 4a) Visits the United States. Marries Miss Char- 
lotte Wilkes. 

1814. — (Aged 41.) Returns to Scotland. 

1815. — (Aged 42.) Travels upon the Continent 

182a — (Aged 47.) Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow. 

1829. — (Aged 56.) Elected Dean of the Faculty of Advocates^ 
Retires from the Edinburgh Review. 

183a — (Aged 57.) Lord Advocate. 

1831. — (Aged 58.) Enters Parliament 

1834. — (Aged 61.) Succeeds Lord Craigie as Judge of the Court 
of Session. 

i85a-^Aged 76 years and 3 months.) Dies, January 26th. 
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THERE are no satisfactory accounts of Jeffrey's 
childhood. His biographer, Lord Cockburn,* 
merely tells us that he was "the tiniest possible 
child, dark and vigorous." Of his school-days, Lord 
Cockbum says, " His few surviving class-fellows 
only recollect him as a little, clever, anxious boy, 
nearly always near the top of the class, and who 
never lost a place without shedding tears. . . . 
He escaped being made a wonder of." 

Principal Macfarlane (who was his fellow-student) 
says, that, during the first session "he exhibited 
nothing remarkable except a degree of quickness, 
bordering, as some thought, on petulance ; and the 
whim of cherishing a premature moustache. . . . 
In his second session he disclosed himself more sat- 
isfactorily. Principal Macfarlane says, " He broke 
upon us very brilliantly. In a debating society 
. . . he distinguished himself as one of the most 
acute and fluent speakers; his favorite subjects 
being criticism and metaphysics." Professor Jar- 



' Cockbnm (Henry Thomas, Lord). life of Lord Jeffrey/ 2 
vol&, 8vo. Edinburgh, 1852* 
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dine used to require his pupils to write an exercise, 
and fhen to make them give in written remarks on 
each other's work. Principal Hal(}ane's ' essay fell 
to be examined by Jeffrey, who, on this occasion 
probably, made his first critical adventure. "My 
exercise (says the Principal) fell into the hands of 
Jeffrey, and sorely do I repent that I did not pre- 
serve the essay, with his remarks upon it. For 
though they were unmercifully severe, they gave 
early promise* of that critical acumen whic^ was 
afterward fully developed in the pages of the Edin- 
buiT^h Review." — Lord Cockburn ("Life of Jef- 
frey 'O- 



After leaving Glasgow, in May, 1789, he returned 
home, and remained in and about Edinburgh till 
September, 1791, when he went to Oxford. . . . 
No period of his youth was passed more usefully 
than this ; when he was left to his own thoughts and 
to his own occupations. He adhered so steadily in 
what he calls the " dear, retired, adored, little win- 
dow*' of his Lawnmarket garret, to his system of 
self-working, that, though leading a very cheerful 
and open air life, the papers of his composition that 
remain, deducting articles of only a sheet or two, 
are about sixty in number. This is not mentioned 
to earn for him the foolish and unfortunate praise 
too often given to prematurity, but as facts in the 
history of the individual, and because they reveal 



> Jeffrey's fellow-student, at this time. 
• Jeffrey was about fifteen years old. - 
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the culture which was rewarded by the subsequent 
harvest* — Lord Cockburn (" Life of Jeffrey "). 

In his youth Jeffrey seriously thought of being a 
poet, and devoted much time to the composition of 
verses, none of which have been given to the pub- 
lic. Lord Cockburn gives the following extract 
from a letter to his sister, written from Oxford, in 
1791 : — " I feel I shall never be a great man unless 
it be as a poet I have almost returned to my water 
system, for I have scarcely tasted wine this fort- 
night ; of course I have spent it mostly in solitude, 
and I think most pleasantly of any since I came 
here. This way of life does certainly nourish a vis- 
ionary and romantic temper of mind, which is quite 
unfit for this part of the world. . . . Notwithr 
standing all this, my poetry does not improve ; I 
think it is growing worse every week. If I could 
find in my heart to abandon it, I believe I should 
be the better for it." It was not, however, until 
several years after this date, that he Anally aban- 
doned his favorite idea.* 

He is of low stature, but his figure is elegant and 
well proportioned. This he seems to be aware of 
by the assiduity with which he takes care that his 
little personage shall always be set out to the best 
advantage. The continually varying expression of 
his countenance renders it impossible to say what 

' These were all written between May, 1789, and December, 
179a Lord Cockburn gives extracts from these papers, which 
show very remarkable ability for a boy of seventeen. 

« See p. 30a 
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his features are. . . . The face is rather elon- 
gated, the chin deficient, the mouth well-formed, 
with a mingled expression of determination, senti- 
ment, and arch mockery ; the nose is slightly curved. 
. . . The brow never presents the same appear- 
ance for two moments consecutively ; it is now 
smooth and unfurrowed, lofty and vaulted ; — look 
again, and the skin is contracted upwards into a 
thousand parallel wrinkles, offering the semblance 
of a ** forehead villainous low." The eye is the most 
peculiar feature of the countenance ; it is large and 
sparkling, but with a want of transparency that 
gives it the appearance of a heartless enigma. — 
Anon. {New Monthly Magaziney 1831). 

It is a face which any man would pass without 
observation in a crowd, because it is small and 
swarthy, and entirely devoid of lofty or command- 
ing outlines — and besides, his stature is so low, that 
he might walk close under your chin or mine with- 
out ever catching the eye even for a moment 

Mr. Jeffrey . . . is a very active-looking man, 
with an appearance of extraordinary vivacity in all 
his motions and gestures. His face is one which 
cannot be understood at a single look — perhaps it 
requires, as it certainly invites, a long and anxious 
scrutiny before it lays itself open to the gazer. The 
features are neither handsome, nor even very de- 
fined in their outlines : and yet the effect of the 
whole is as striking as any arrangement either of 
more noble or more marked features, which ever 
came under my view. The forehead is very singu- 
i larly shaped, describing in its bend from side to 
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side a larger segment of a circle than is at all com- 
mon ; compressed below the temples almost as much 
as Sterne's ; and throwing out sinuses above the 
eyes, of an extremely bold and compact structure. 
The hair is very black and wiry, standing in ragged, 
bristly clumps out from the upper part of his head, 
but lying close and firm lower down, especially 
about the ears. Altogether, it is picturesque, and 
adds to the effect of the visage. The mouth is the 
most expressive part of his face. . . . The lips 
are very fine, but they tremble and vibrate, even 
when brought close together, in such a way as to 
give the idea of an intense, never-ceasing play of 
mind. There is a delicate kind of sneer almost al- 
ways upon them, which has not the least appear- 
ance of ill-temper about it, but seems to belong en- 
tirely to the speculative understanding of the man.* 
I have said that the mouth is the most expressive 
part of his face — and, in one sense, this is the truth, 
for it is certainly the seat of all its rapid and transit 
tory expression. But what speaking things are his 
eyes ! They disdain to be agitated by those lesser 
emotions which pass over the lips ; they reserve their 
fierce and dark energies for matters of more mo- 
ment ; once kindled with the heat of any passion, 
how they beam, flash upon flash ! The scintillation 
of a star is not more fervid. Perhaps, notwithstand- 
ing thiSj their repose is even more worthy of atten- 



' Dr. John Brown says of Jeffrey's mouth, " mobile and yet firm, 
arch, and kind, with a beautiful procacity or petulance about it, 
that you would not like absent in him, or present in any one else." 
Horse Subsecivae. Third Series. Edinburgh, 1882. 
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tion. With the capacity of emitting such a flood 
of radiance, they seem to take a pleasure in banish- 
ing every ray from their black, inscrutable, glazed, 
tarn-like circles. I think their prevailing langua^6 
is, after ail, rather a melancholy than a merry one — 
it is, at least, very full of reflection. Such is a faint 
outline of this countenance, the features of which 
(to say nothing at all of their expression), have, as 
yet, baffled every attempt of the portrait painters. 
. : . A sharp, and at the same time very deep- 
toned voice — a very bad pronunciation, but accom- 
panied with very little of the Scotch accent — -a light 
and careless manner, exchanged now and then for 
an infinite variety of more earnest expression and 
address — this is as much aS t could carry away from 
my first visit. — ^J. G, Lockhart (** Peter's Letters to 
his Kinsfolk," 1819). 

I often peeped through the green curtain which 
hung before his contracted judicial stall, and 
watched the wondrous little man unravelling, in his 
quick, impatient way, the tangle of Scotch Law. 
His restless person was in a state of perpetual 
movement ; his eyes turning here, there, and every- 
where ; his features in constant play } his forehead 
rippling in quick successive wrinkles, as if striving 
to throw off his close-fitting judicial wig, which 
seetned to grasp his diminutive head painfully, al- 
most down to his eyebrows, and^th its great stiff 
curls of white horse-hair heavily to oppress him 
with its weight. His arms, too, he was ever mov- 
ing with an uneasy action, as if he would rid him- 
self of the incumbrance of his official robe of scarlet, 
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which covered his shoulder^, and hung in loose folds 
from his neck to his.wnsts.-^RoB£RT Tomes ("My 
College Days'/)* < . . 

. A delicate,; attractive, dainty little figure as he 
merely walked about, much more if he were speak- 
ii|g ; uncommonly bright black eyes, instinct with 



vivacity, intelligence, and kindly fire; xoufidish 
brow, delicate oval face full of rapid expression, 
figure light, nimble, pretty though so small, per* 
haps hardly five feet in heig^it. He had his gown, 
almost never any wig, wore his black hair rather 
closely cropt ; I have sei?n the back part of it jerk 
suddenly put in some of the rapid expressions of his 
face, and knew even if behind him that his. brow 
was then puckered, and his eyes looking archly, 
half-con temptoously out, in conformity to spme 
conclusive little cut his tongue was giving/ — 
Thomas Carlyle (** Reminiscences "). 

r There was one accomplishment of which he was 
particularly ambitious, but failed to attain. He 
left home* with the dialect and the accent of Scot- 
land strong upon his lips ; and, always contemplat- 
ing the prolxtbility of public speaking being his vo- 
cation, he was bent upon purifying himself of the 
national inconvenience. . . . He certainly suc- 
ceeded in the abandonment of his habitual Scotch. 
He returned, in this respect, a conspicuously air 
tered lad. The change was so sudden and so com- 
plete, and it excited the surprise of his friends, and 



» See pp. 315, 31S, 
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furnished others with ridicule for many years. But 
he was by no means so successful in acquiring an 
English voice. With an ear which, though not 
alert in musical perception, was delicate enough to 
feel every variation of speech ; what he picked up 
was a high-keyed accent, and a sharp pronunciation. 
Then the extreme rapidity of his utterance, and the 
smartness of some of his notes, gave his delivery an 
air of affectation, to which some were only recon- 
ciled by habit and respect. The result, on the 
whole, was exactly as described by his friend, the 
late Lord Holland, who said that though Jeffrey 
had lost the broad Scotch ai Oxford^ he had only gained 
the narrow English,** — Lord Cockburn ("Life of 
Jeffrey"). 

His accent was . . . singular, but it was by 
no means Scotch : at his first going to Oxford 
(where he did not stay long) he had peremptorily 
crushed down his Scotch (which he privately had in 
store in excellent condition to the very end of his 
life, producible with highly ludicrous effect on oc- 
casion), and adopted instead a strange, swift, sharp- 
sounding, fitful modulation, part of it pungent, 
quasi-latrant, other parts of it cooing, bantery, lov- 
ingly quizzical, which no charms of his fine ringing 
voice (metallic tenor of sweet tone), and of his vi- 
vacious rapid looks, and pretty little attitudes and 
gestures, could altogether reconcile you t<3, but in 
which he persisted through good report and bad. 
Old Braxey (Macqueen, Lord Braxfield), a sad old 
cynic, on whom Jeffrey used to set me laughing 
often enough, was commonly reported to have 
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said, on hearing Jeffrey again after that Oxford 
sojourn, " The laddie has clean tint his Scotch, and 
found nae English ! " which was an exaggerative 
reading of the fact, his vowels and syllables be- 
ing elaborately English (or English and tnort^ e,g. 
" heppy," **my lud," etc., etc.), while the tune which 
he sang them to was all his own. — Thomas Carlyle 
(" Reminiscences '*). 

His voice was distinct and silvery ; so clear and 
precise, that, when in good order, it was heard 
above a world of discordant sounds. The utterance 
was excessively rapid ; but without sputtering, slur- 
ring, or confusion ; and regulated into deliberate 
emphasis, whenever this was proper. The velocity 
of the current was not more remarkable than its 
purity and richness. His command of language 
was unlimited. — Lord Cockburn (" Life of Jef- 
frey"). 

His voice, clear, harmonious, and sonorous, had 
something of metallic in it, something almost plan- 
gent ; never rose into alt, into any dissonance or 
shrillness, nor carried much the character of humor, 
though a fine feeling of the ludicrous always dwelt 
in him — as you would notice best when he got into 
Scotch dialect, and gave you, with admirable truth 
of mimicry, old Edinburgh incidents and experi- 
ences of his.* — Thomas Carlyle (" Reminiscences "). 

His laugh was small and by no means Homeric ; 
' See p. 316. 
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h^ never laughed loud (could not do it, I should 
think), and indeed often sniggered slightly than 
laughed in any way.— Thomas Carlyle (" Reminis- 
cences"). 



Lm^^kUr. 






He was certainly a first-rate talken But he was 
not an avowed sayqr of good things ; nor did he 
deal but very sparingly in anecdote^ or in person- 
alities, or in repartee ; and he very seldom told a 
$tory^ or quoted ; and n^ver lectured ; and thoiigh 
perpetually discussing almost never disputed ; and 
though joyous, was no great laugher. What then 
did he do ? He did this :— His mind was constantly 
full of excellent matter ; his spirit was always lively ; 
and his heart was never wroog ; and the effusion of 
these produced the charm. He had no exclusive 
topics. All subjects were welcome; and all found 
him ready, if not in knowledge, at least in fancy. 
. . . Speaking seemed necessary for his exist- 
ence. The intellectual fountains were so full, that 
thejr were always bubbling ov^r, -and it would have 
been painful to restrain them. For a great talker, 
he was very little of a usurper. Every body else 
had full scope, and indeed was encouraged ; and he 
himself, though profuse, was never long at a time. 
. . . Amid all his fluency of talk, and all his 
variety of matter, a great part of the delight of his 
conversation arose from its moral qualities* Though 
never assuming the ofiSce of a teacher, his good- 
ness of feeling was constantly transpiring. No one 
could take a walk, or pass a day or an evening with 
him, without having all his rational and generous 
tastes confirmed, and a steadier conviction than be- 
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fore of the dependence of happiness on kindness 
and duty. Let him be as bold and as free, and as 
incautious, and hilarious as he might, no sentiment 
could escape him that tended to excuse inhumanity 
or meanness, or that failed to cherish high princi- 
ples and generous affections. Then the language in 
which this talent and worth were disclosed ! The 
very words were a delight Copious and sparkling, 
they often imparted nearly as much pleasure as the 
merry or the tender wisdom they conveyed. Those 
who left him might easily retire without having 
any particular saying to report, but never with- 
out an admiration for mental richness and strik- 
ing expression. — Lord Cockburn ("Life of Jef- 
frey"). 

There is no subject on which he is not aufait : 
no company in which he is not ready to scatter his 
pearls for sport. . . . His only difficulty seems 
to be, not to speak, but to be silent ... He is 
never absurd, nor has he any favorite points which 
he is always bringing foi*ward. It cannot be denied 
that there is something bordering on petulance of 
manner, but it is of that least offensive kind which 
may be accounted for from merit and from success, 
and implies no exclusive pretensions nor the least 
particle of ill-will to others. On the contrary, Mr. 
Jeffrey is profuse of his encomiums and admiration 
of others, but still with a certain reservation of a 
right to differ or to blame. He cannot rest on one 
side of a question : he is obliged, by a mercurial 
habit and disposition, to vary his point of view. If 
he is ever tedious, it is from an excess of liveliness : 
IL— 19 
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he oppresses from a s^iose of airy lightness.. He is 
alwa3rs setting out on afresh scent : there are always 
relays of topics. . . . New causes are called ; he 
holds a brief in his hand for every possible question. 
This is a fault Mr. Jeffrey is not obtrusive, is not 
impatient of opposition, is not unwilling to be in- 
terrupted ; but what is said by another seems to 
make no impression on him ; he is bound to dispute, 
to answer it, as if he was in Court, or as if he were 
in a paltry Debating Society, where young b^in- 
ners were trying their hands. . . . He cannot 
help cross-examining a witness, or stating the ad- 
verse view of the question. He listens not to 
judge, but to reply. In consequence of this, you 
can as little tell the impression your observations 
make on him as what weight to assign to his. — 
William Hazlitt (** Spirit of the Age ").' 

I have never, I believe, heard so many ideas 
thrown out by any man in so short a space of time, 
and apparently with such entire negation of exer- 
tion. His conversation acted upon me like the first 
delightful hour after taking opium. The thoughts 
he scattered so readily about him (his words, rapid, 
and wonderfully rapid as they are, appearing to 
be continually panting after his conceptions)— his 
thoughts, I say, were at once so striking, and so 
just, that they took in succession entire pK>ssession 
of my imagination, and yet with so felicitous a tad 
did he forbear from expressing any one of these too 

> Hazlitt (William). The Spirit of the Age ; or, Contemporaiy 
Portraits. 8vo. London, 1825. 
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fully, that the reason was alwajiEfi kept in a pleasing 
kind of excitement, by the endeavor more thorough- 
ly to examine their bearings. ... I have heard 
some men display more profoundness of reflection, 
and others a much greater command of the conver- 
sational picturesque — but I never before witnessed 
any thing to be compared with the blending together 
of apparently little consistent powers in the whole 
strain of his discourse. Siich a power, in the first 
place, of throwing away at once every useless part 
of the idea to be discussed, and^then such a happy 
redundancy of imagination to present the essential 
and reserved part in its every possible relation, and 
point of view — and all this connected with so much 
of the plain savoir faire of actual existence, and 
such a thorough scorn of mystification, it i3 really a 
very wonderful intellectual coalition. — J. G. Lock^ 
HART {" Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk "). 

In conversation he is brilliant, or rather sparkling, 
lively, kind, willing either to speak or listen, and, 
above all men I have ever seen, ready and copious, 
on the whole exceedingly pleasant in light talk — 
yet, alas! light, light, too light. He will talk of 
nothing earnestly, though his look sometimes betrays 
an earnest feeling. He starts contradictions in such 
cases, and argues, argues. Neither is his arguing 
like that of a thinker, but of the advocate — victory, 
not truth. — Thomas Carlyle (Extract from "Jour- 
nal," in Froude's Carlyle).* 



> See pp. 307, 319 ct seq. 
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One of the nights there,' . . . encouraged 
possibly by the presence of poor James Anderson, an 
ingenuous, simple, youngish man, and our nearest 
gentleman neighbor, Jeffrey in the drawing-room was 
cleverer, brighter, and more amusing than I ever saw 
him elsewhere. We had got to talk of public speak- 
ing, of which Jeffrey had plenty to say, and found 
Anderson and all of us ready enough to hear. Before 
long he fell into mimicking of public speakers, men 
unknown, perhaps imaginary generic specimens; 
and did it with such a felicity, flowing readiness, 
ingenuity, and perfection of imitation as I never 
saw equalled, and had not given him credit for be- 
fore. Our cozy little drawing-room, bright-shining, 
hidden in the lowly wilderness, how beautiful it 
looked to us, become suddenly as it were a Temple 
of the Muses ! The little man strutted about full 
of electric fire, with attitudes, with gesticulations, 
still more with winged words, often broken-winged, 
amid our admiring laughter ; gave us the windy 
grandiloquent specimen, the ponderous stupid, the 
airy ditto, various specimens, as the talk, chiefly his 
own, spontaneously suggested, of which there was a 
little preparatory interstice between each two. And 
the mimicry was so complete, you would have said 
not his mind only, but his very body became the 
specimens, his face filled with the expression repre- 
sented, and his little figure seeming to grow gigan- 
tic if the personage required it. At length he gave 
us the abstruse costive specimen, which had a mean- 
ing and no utterance for it, but went about clamber- 

1 In Carlyle*s house at Craigenputtoclu 
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ing, stumbling, as on a path of loose bowlders, and 
ended in total down-break, amid peals of the hearti- 
est laughter from us all. This of the aerial little 
sprite standing there in fatal collapse, with the 
brightest of eyes sternly gazing into utter nothing- 
ness and dumbness, was one of the most tickling 
and genially ludicrous things I ever saw, and it 
prettily winded up our little drama. — Thomas Car- 
LYLE (" Reminiscences "). 

There was one leading peculiarity in Jeffrey's 
character, which perhaps rendered time of some 
value in his case, that would otherwise have been 
lost ; I mean the grace and alacrity wherewith, if 
opportunity offered, he could turn ordinary conver- 
sation to account If the most commonplace re- 
mark was tendered on a subject in itself interesting, 
he would rapidly reply with an illustration as origi- 
nal as it was unexpected. And if his superficial 
neighbor luckily ventured to differ from him in 
opinion, then he would rouse and present the mat- 
ter in a hundred new lights (if needful) so as to 
carry his point. — R, P. Gillies ("Memoirs of a Lit- 
erary Veteran "). 

He makes fewer blots in addressing an audience 
than any one we remember to have heard. There 
is not a hair's-breadth space between any two of his 
words,. nor is there a single expression either ill- 
chosen or out of its place. He speaks without 
stopping to take breath, with ease, with point, with 
elegance, and without ** spinning the thread of his 
verbosity finer than the staple of his argument** 
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He may be said to weave words into any shapes he 
pleases for use or ornament, as the glass-blower 
moulds the vitreous fluid with his breath ; and his 
sentences shine like glass from their polished 
smoothness, and are equally transparent . . . 
Whenever the Scotch advocate has appeared at the 
bar of the English House of Lords, he has been 
admired by those who were in the habit of attend- 
ing to speeches there, as having the greatest fluency 
of language and the greatest subtlety of distinction 
of any one of the profession. The law-reporters 
were as little able to follow him from the extreme 
rapidity of his utterance as from the tenuity and 
evanescent nature of his reasoning. — W. Hazlitt 
(" Spirit of the Age ")• 

His delivery is not Commanding — that his figure 
forbids — but it is fascinating. He rises, settles his 
gown about his shoulders, and commences in a low 
tone of voice. For the first two or three sentences, 
he seems beating about for ideas — words there are 
plenty. But he soon comes upon the track. With 
the side of his face turned towards the person or 
persons he is addressing, he fixes his serpent eye 
upon them, and holds them fast. At one time he 
leans forward and speaks in tones as harsh as the 
grating of an earthenware plate upon a revolving 
grindstone ; again he stands erect, or even casts 
himself backward, and without any sensible motion 
of his lips, emits a continuous stream of most melo- 
dious voice. — Anon. {New Monthly Magazine ^ 1831). 

I have told you, in a former letter, that his pro- 
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nunciation is wretched — it is a mixture of provin- 
cial English, with undignified Scotch, altogether 
snappish and offensive, and which would be quite 
sufficient to render the elocution of a more ordi- 
nary man utterly di^usting ; but the flow of his elo- 
quence is so overpoweringly rapid, so unweariedly 
energetic, so entirely unlike every dther man's mode 
of speaking, that the pronunciation of the particu- 
lar words is quite lost to one's view, in the midst of 
that continual effort which is required, in order to 
make the understanding, even the ear of the lis- 
tener, keep pace with the glowing velocity of the 
declamation. His words come more profusely than 
words ever came before, and yet it seems as if they 
were quite unable to ioWo^^ passibus equisy the still 
more amazing speed of his thought. You sit, while 
minute follows minute uncounted and unheeded, in 
a state of painful excitation, as if you were in a 
room overlighted with gas, or close under the crash 
of a whole pealing orchestra. 

This astonishing fluency and vivacity, if possessed 
by a person of very inferior talents, might for a 
little be sufficient to create an illusion in his favor ; 
and I have heard that such things have been. But 
the more you can overcome the effect of Mr. Jef- 
frey's dazzling rapidity, and concentrate your atten- 
tion on the ideas embodied with such supernatural 
facility, the greater will be your admiration. It is 
impossible to conceive the existence of a more 
fertile, teeming intellect The flood of his illustra- 
tion seems to be at all times rioting up to the very 
brim — ^yet he commands and restrains it with equal 
strength and skill ; or, if it does boil over for a 
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moment, it spreads such a richness all around, that 
it is impossible to find fault with its extravagance. 
. . . If he be not the most delightful, he is cer- 
tainly by far the most wonderful of speakers. — J. 
G. LocKHART (" Peter's Letters to his Kinsfolk," 
1819). 

The amazing rapidity of his delivery operated 
much against the speech.' I think I never heard a 
person, either in or out of the House, speak so fast 
as he did on that occasion. The most experienced 
short-hand reporters were unable to follow him. 
. . . Yet, notwithstanding the rapidity with which 
Mr. Jeffrey spoke on this occasion, he never so much 
as faltered once, nor recalled a word which he ut- 
tered, to substitute one more suitable for it . . . 
His manner . . . was graceful, but it wanted 
variety. His voice was clear and pleasant ; but it 
had no flexibility in its intonations. He continued 
and ended in much the same tones as he began. 
The same monotony characterized his gesticulation. 
—James Grant (" Random Recollections ").* 

In February, 1 818, he did what he never did before 
or since. He stuck in a speech. John Kemble had 
taken his leave of our stage, and before quitting 
Edinburgh, about sixty or seventy of his admirers 
gave him a dinner and a snuff-box. Jeffrey was 
put into the chair, and had to make the address 



* The author is describing Jeffrey's first speech in Parliament, 
in 1831. 

' G\*nt Qaihtss). Random Recollections of the House of Com- 
mon£. i2mo. {Amm,^ London, 1836. 
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previous to the presentation. He began very 
promisingly, but got confused, and amazed both 
himself and everybody else, by actually sitting down, 
and leaving the speech unfinished ; and, until re- 
minded of that part of his duty, not even thrusting 
the box into the hand of the intended receiver. He 
afterward told me the reason of this. He had not 
premeditated the scene, and thought he had noth 
ing to do except in the name of the company to 
give the box. But as soon as he rose to do this, 
Kemble, who was beside him, rose also, and with 
most formidable dignity. This forced Jeffrey to 
look up to his man ; when he found himself anni- 
hilated by the tall tragic god ; who sank him to the 
earth at every compliment^ by obeisances of over- 
whelming grace and stateliness. — Lord Cockburn 
("Life of Jeffrey"). 

When once he had made himself master of a case 
and its bearings, he was always ready to debate it, 
even at a moment's warning, however heterogene- 
ous the subject to which he had been tasking his 
faculties the moment before. This might be owing 
to a habit which he had in previous conversations 
with the party or his agent, to ply them with all the 
arguments that could be brought against them. 
Often have we known an honest countryman, per- 
plexed by his objections, remonstrate with his at- 
torney for having encouraged him to proceed with 
a hopeless case, or for having employed a pleader 
of so desponding a temperament ; and immediately 
thereafter have we seen his honest face grow mo- 
mentarily broader and broader, brighter and bright- 
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er, as JeflFrey, on stepping to the bar, proceeded to 
demonstrate his right in a train of the closest and 
most iiTefragable reasoning. — Anon. {New Monthly 
MagazirUy 183 1). 

One instance of his retentive memory, and power 
of instantaneously passing from one subject to an- 
other, has just occurred to us. He had been ad- 
dressing a jury, after a tedious trial, in a long and 
argumentative speech. As he sat down, ah attor- 
ney's clerk pulled him by the gown, and whispered 
in his ear, that a case in which he was retained had 
just been called on in the Inner House. " Good 
God ! " said Jeffrey, as they reached the landing- 
place, and were beginning to descend the stairs, " I 
have heard nothing of this matter for weeks, and 
that trial has driven it entirely out of my head ; — 
what is it ? " The lad, in no small trepidation, be- 
gan to recount some of the leading facts, but no 
sooner had he mentioned the first, than Jeffrey ex- 
claimed — " I know it," and ran over, with the most 
inconceivable rapidity, all the details, and every 
leading case that bore upon them. His speech 
upon the occasion was one of the most powerful 
he ever delivered. — Anon. {New Monthly Magazine^ 

1831). 

Notwithstanding one questionable habit, the ju- 
dicial duties have rarely been better performed than 
they were by him. His ability need not be men- 
tioned — nor the sensitiveness of his candor — nor his 
general aptitude for the law. Surpassed, perhaps, 
by one or two in some of the more mystical depths 
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of the law of real property, his general legal learn- 
ing was more than sufficient to enable him, after 
ordinary argument, to form sound views, and to de- 
fend them, even on these subjects. The industry 
that had turned the vivacity of his youth to account, 
and had marked all his progress, followed him to 
the bench. His opinions were always given fully, 
and with great liveliness, and great felicity of illus- 
tration. His patience, for so quick a person, was 
nearly incredible. He literally never tired of argu- 
ment . . . This was partly the result of a be- 
nevolent anxiety to make parties certain that they 
had at least been fully heard ; but it also proceeded 
from his own pleasure in the game. . . . 

The questionable thing in his judicial manner 
consisted in an adherence to the same tendency that 
had sometimes impaired his force at the bar— speak- 
ing too often and too long. He had no idea of sit- 
ting, like an oracle, silent, and looking wise ; and 
then, having got it all in, announcing the result in 
as many calm words as were necessary, and in no 
more. Delighted with the play, instead of waiting 
passively till the truth should emerge, he put him- 
self, from the very first, into the position of an in- 
quirer, whose duty it was to extract it by active pro- 
cesses. His error lay in not perceiving that it 
would be much better extracted for him by counsel 
than it generally can be by a judge. But disbeliev- 
ing this, or disregarding it, his way was to carry on a 
running margin of questions, and suppositions, and 
comments, through the whole length of the argu- 
ment ... As done by Jeffrey, it had every 
alleviation that such a practice admits of. It was 
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done with great talent ; with perfect gentleness and 
urbanity ; solely with a desire to reach justice. 
. . . Accordingly, he was exceedingly popular 
with everybody, particularly with the bar ; and the 
judicial character could not Be more revered than it 
was in him by the public. — Lord Cockburn (" Life 
of JeflFrey"). 

He never took up his pen till the candles were 
lit, . . . he did most of his work in those fatal 
hours of inspiration from ten at night till two or 
three o'clock in the morning. . . . His manu- 
script was inexpressibly vile ; for he wrote with 
great haste, . . . generally used a wretched pen, 
. . . and altered, erased, and interlined without 
the slightest thought of the printer or his correspon- 
dent . . . The explanation is, of course, the 
usual one with men of Jeffrey's temperament and 
genius. He had a horror and hatred of the work 
of the desk. . . . His favorite hours of reading 
were in the morning and in bed, unless he had to 
deal with a subject of peculiar difficulty, and in that 
case he read it up ... at night ; for he had a 
notion that hints and suggestions, facts and thoughts, 
illustrations and authorities, picked up promiscu- 
ously over-night, assorted themselves in sleep round 
their proper centres, and thus reappeared in the 
morning in logical order. — Charles Pebody {Gttir 
tleman*s Magazine^ SnuQy 1870). 

My father wrote to him, on receiving one of his 
letters, ** My dear Jeffrey — ^We are much obliged by 
your letter, but should be still more so were it legi- 
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ble. I have tried to read it from left to right, and 
Mrs. Sydney from right to left, and we neither of 
us can decipher a single word of it." — Lady Hol- 
land (" Memoirs of Sydney Smith ").' 

To those who only knew him in his maturity, 
there was nothing more prominent in the character 
of his intellect than its quickness. He seemed to 
invent arguments, and to pour out views, and to ar- 
rive at conclusions, instinctively. Preparation was 
a thing with which it was thought that so elastic a 
spirit did not require to be encumbered. Never- 
theless, quick though he undoubtedly was; no slow 
mind was ever aided by steadier industry. If there 
be any thing valuable in the history of his progress, 
it seems to me to consist chiefly in the example of 
meritorious labor which his case exhibits to young 
men, even of the highest talent. If he had chosen 
to be idle, no youth would have had a stronger 
temptation, or a better excuse of that habit. . . . 
But his early passion for distinction was never sep- 
arated from the conviction, that in order to obtain 
it, he must work for it. — Lord Cockburn (" Life of 
Jeffrey"). 

Among the public characters who were always to 
be met with at our balls and routs in those days 
(1807), out of sight and comparison the most dis- 
tinguished was Mr. Jeffrey. To every one who ap- 
preciated his talents, the wonder was, how he could 
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reconcile his mode of life in this respect with his 
literary and professional engagements. But that 
he did so was very certain. He seemed the gayest 
of the gay. He was invited every where, tried to 
make his appearance every where, and, on all such 
occasions his popularity (if possible) increased. 
. . . To all a[>pearance he cared not a rush about 
habits of consecutive application. No one could 
guess what portion of his day was appropriated to 
literary tasks, nor indeed could have imagined that 
he really had any such tasks on hand. ... He 
had third-rate apartments in a ^^land** situated in 
Queen State, where, exclusive of the necessary law 
books and the very newest publications, his entire 
library consisted of a few motley tatterdemalion 
volumes, for all the world likest to a set of worn- 
out school-books, and such perhaps they really 
were. Truly there appeared no great charm in that 
home to render it an object of attachment and affec- 
tion. Its arrangements were not symmetrical nor 
indicated much attention to comfort. . • . From 
all this, and other traits which I might adduce, who 
could have imagined that the gay young barrister 
was in truth the most adventurous and successful 
student in town ? — R. P. Gillies (" Memoirs of a 
Literary Veteran "). 

It wa^ a delightful journey.' Its only defect 
arose from his inveterate abhorrence of early ris- 
ing ; which compelled us to travel during the hottest 
part of the day. This aversion to the dawn, unless 

1 A pleasure trip upon the Continent. 
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when seen before going to bed, lasted his whole life. 
He very seldom went to sleep so soon as two in the 
morning, and distrusted all accounts of the early 
rising virtues. — Lord Cockburn ("Life of Jeffrey "). 

He had much the habit of flirting about with 
women, especially pretty women, much more the 
both pretty and clever ; all in a weakish, mostly 
dramatic, and wholly theoretic way (his age now 
fifty gone) ; would daintily kiss their hands in bid- 
ding good-morning, offer his due homagCy as he 
phrased it ; trip about, half like a lap-dog, half like 
a human adorer, with speeches pretty and witty, 
always of trifling import I have known some 
women (not the prettiest) take offence at it, and 
awkwardly draw themselves up, but without the 
least putting him out. The most took it quietly, 
kindly, and found an entertainment to themselves 
in cleverly answering it, as he did in pertly offering 
it ; pertly, yet with something of real reverence, 
and always in a dexterous light way. . . . An 
airy environment of this kind was, wherever pos- 
sible, a coveted charm in Jeffrey's way of life. — 
Thomas Carlyle (" Reminiscences "). 

Whatever there might be of artificial in Jeffrey's 
manners, — of a set "company state of mind" and 
mode of conversation, — there was a warm heart 
underneath, and an ingenuousness which added 
captivation to his intellectual graces. He could be 
absurd enough in his devotion to a clever woman ; 
and he could be highly culpable in drawing out the 
vanity of a vain one, and then comically making 
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game of it ; but his better nature was always with- 
in call ; and his generosity was unimpeachable in 
every other respect, — as far as I knew him. — Har- 
riet Martineau ("Autobiography"). 

His favorite social scenes, next to his strictly pri- 
vate ones, were the more select parties where intel- 
lect was combined with cheerfulness, and good talk 
with simplicity. But though a great critic of social 
manners, no one was less discomposed by vulgari- 
ties or stupidities, if combined with worth, when 
they fell in his way. No clever talking man could 
have more tolerance than he had for common-place 
people ; a class, indeed, to which many of his best 
friends belonged. I have heard him, when the su- 
percilious were professing to be shocked by such 
persons, thank God that he had never lost his taste 
for bad company. — Lord Cockburn (" Life of Jef- 
frey "). 

With whatever cordiality Jeffrey entered into 
social scenes, it was always on affection that his 
real happiness was dependent ... As soon as 
any excitement that kept him up was over, his 
spirit, though strong, and his disposition, though 
sprightly, depended on the presence of old familiar 
friends. He scarcely ever took even a professional 
journey of a day or two alone without helplessness 
and discomfort — Lord Cockburn ("Life of Jef- 
frey"). 

For my own part, I . . . am a thousand times 
better pleased with pacing alone on the lovely 
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sands, than in renewing a London life, in small hot 
apartments, and listening to the eternal sophistica- 
tions of indolent coquetry and languid derision. I 
am every hour more convinced of the error of those 
who look for happiness in anything but concen- 
trated and tranquil affection ; and the still more 
miserable error of those who think to lessen the 
stupidity of a heartless existence, by a laborious 
course of amusements, and by substituting the grat- 
ification of a restless vanity for the exercise of the 
heart and understanding. If I were to live a hun- 
dred years in London, I should never be seduced 
into that delusion. — Lord Jeffrey (from a Letter 
of 1806). 

The contemplation of the glories of the external 
world was one of his habitual delights. All men 
pretend to enjoy scenery, and most men do enjoy 
it, though many of them only passively ; but with 
Jeffrey it was indispensable for happiness, if not for 
existence. He lived in it The earth, the waters, 
and especially the sky, supplied him in their aspects 
with inexhaustible materials of positive luxury, on 
which he feasted to an extent which those who only 
knew him superficially could not suspecL* — Lord 
CocKBURN (" Life of Jeffrey "). 



One of his fancies for several years 



was 



' Jeffrey's letters to his relations and friends are written in a 
very free and familiar style, apparently without regard to effect, and 
these letters strongly confirm Lord Cockburn's statements in regard 
to Jeffrey's love of nature. They are full of descriptive passages, 
which show the close and habitual observer of natural beauty. 
IL— 20 
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to run for a few days to some wild solitude, in the 
very depth of winter. " I am (to Horner, January 
5, 1 8 13) just returned from the top of Ben-Lomond, 
where I had two shots at an eagle on New Year's 
Day. Is not that magnificent ? '* — Lord Cockburn 
("Life of Jeffrey"). 

With the exception of Abbotsford, there were 
more interesting strangers there than in any house 
in Scotland. Saturday, during the summer session 
of the courts, was always a day of festivity ; chiefly, 
but by no means exclusively, for his friends at the 
bar, many of whom were under general invitations. 
. . . The bowling-green was sure to have its 
matches, in which the host joined with skill and 
keenness ; the garden had its loiterers ; . . . 
the hill, its prospect seekers. The banquet that 
followed was generous ; the wines never spared ; 
but rather too various ; mirth unrestrained, except 
by propriety ; the talk always good, but never am- 
bitious ; and mere listeners in no disrepute. What 
can efface these days, or indeed any Craigcrook day, 
from the recollection of those who had the happi- 
ness of enjoying them ? — Lord Cockburn (" Life of 
Jeffrey"). 

The only friend, besides his wife, daughter, and 
servants, that he took with him (to London), was 
one he often mentions, " Poor Foil" a gray and very 
wise parrot He was attached to all that sort of 
domestic companions, and submitted to much ban- 
ter on account of the soft travelling-basket for the 
little dog. Witch, and the large cage for this bird 
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The hearth-rug and the sofa were seldom free of 
his dumb pets. — Lord Cockburn ("Life of Jef- 
frey"). 

Mr. Jeffrey shines in mixed company ; he is not 
good in a iiU-d-tSU. You can only show your wis- 
dom or your wit in general society ; but in private 
your follies or your weaknesses are not the least 
interesting topics ; and our critic has neither any 
of his own to confess, nor does he take delight in 
hearing those of others. Indeed in Scotland gen- 
erally, the display of personal character, the in- 
dulging your whims and humors in the presence of 
a friend is not much encouraged — every one there 
is looked upon in the light of a machine or a col- 
lection of topics. . . . The accomplished and 
ingenious person of whom we speak, has been a 
little infected by the tone of his countrymen — he 
is too didactic, too pugnacious, too full of elec- 
trical shocks, too much like a voltaic battery, and 
reposes too little on his own excellent good sense, 
his own love of ease, his cordial frankness of tem- 
per and unaffected candor. He ought to have be- 
longed to us ! — ^William Hazlitt (" Spirit of the 
Age"). 

Jeffrey, for the most part, entertained us, when 
books were under discussion, with the detection of 
faults, blunders, absurdities, or plagiarisms : Scott 
took up the matter where he left it, recalled some 
compensating beauty or excellence for which no 
credit had been allowed, and by the recitation, per- 
haps, of one fine stanza, set the poor victim on his 
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legs again.' — Anon, (from a letter quoted by Lock- 
hart). 

I do not know exactly what to say of Christabel, 
though with all its perversity and affectation I read 
it with some pleasure. I do not mean the pleasure 
of scoffing and ridicule. Indeed I scarcely ever 
read poetry in that humor, and usually find some- 
thing to love and admire in work which I could 
never have courage or conscience to praise. My 
natural foible is to admire and be pleased too easily, 
and I am never severe except from effort and re- 
flection. I am afraid some people would not believe 
this ; but you will, when I tell you that I say it 
quite in earnest — Lord Jeffrey (from a letter to 
Moore). . 

If it were not for my love of beautiful nature and 
poetry, my heart would have died within me long 
ago. I never felt before what immeasurable bene- 
factors these same poets are to their kind, and how 
lai^e a measure, both of actual happiness and pre- 
vention of misery they have imparted to the race. 
I would willingly give up half my fortune, and some 
little of the fragments of health and bodily enjoy- 
ment that remain to me, rather than that Shakspeare 
should not have lived before me. — Lord Jeffrey 
(from a letter to Lord Cockburn, 1833). 

Mrs. Henry Siddons, a neighbor and intimate 
friend of the late Lord Jeffrey, who had free license 

^ See p. 75. 
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to enter his house at all hours unannounced, and 
come and go as she listed, opened his library door 
one day very gently, to look if he was there, and 
saw enough at a glance to convince her that her 
visit was ill-timed. The hard critic of "The Edin- 
burgh '* was sitting in his chair, with his head on the 
table, irt deep grief. As Mrs. Siddons was delicately 
retiring, in the hope that her entrance had been 
unnoticed, Jeffrey raised his head, and kindly beck- 
oned her back. Perceiving that his cheek was 
flushed and his eyes suffused with tears she apolo- 
. gized for her intrusion and begged permission to 
withdraw. When he found that she was seriously 
intending to leave him, he rose from his chair, took 
her by both hands, and led her to a seat. 

Lord Jeff r^ (loq,) ** Don't go, my dear friend. I 
§hall be right again in another minute." 

Mrs, H* Siddons, " I had no idea that you had had 
any bad news or cause for grief, or I would not 
have come. Is any one dead ? " 

Lord Jeffrey, " Yes, indeed. I'm a great goose to 
have given way so, but I could not help it You'll 
be sorry to hear that little Nelly, Boz's little Nelly 
is dead." The fact was, Jeffrey had just received 
the last number then out of the Old Curiosity Shopy 
and had been thoroughly overcome by its pathos. — 
J. C. Young (" Memoir of C. M. Young "). 

Carlyle, in his "Reminiscences," gives several 
instances of Jeffrey's liberality. One morning Jef- 
frey received a letter from William Hazlitt, saying, 
" Dear Sir, I am dying ; can you send me ^10, and 
so consummate your many kindnesses to me ? " To 
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this JeflFrey promptly responded by sending a check 
for ^50. Carlyle says further, "I ought to add 
that JeflFrey . . . generously offered to confer 
on me an annuity of ;£^ioo " — ^an offer which was 
declined, although Jeffrey showed his earnestness 
in the matter by urging the acceptance of this gift, 
upon several occasions. "Jeffrey's beneficence," 
says Carlyle, " was undoubted, and his gifts to poor 
people in distress were a known feature of his way 
of life." Mr. Froude, in his "Thomas Carlyle: a 
History of the First Forty Years of his Life," gives 
the following account of Jeffrey's conduct in regard 
to the annuity which he wished to bestow upon Car- 
lyle : " Jeffrey's anxiety to be of use did not end in 
recommendations to Napier. He knew how the 
Carlyles were situated in money matters. He knew 
that they were poor, and that their poverty had 
risen from a voluntary surrender of means which 
were properly their own, but which they would not 
touch while Mrs. Welsh was alive. He knew also 
that Carlyle had educated, and was still supporting, 
his brother out of his own slender earnings. He 
saw, as he supposed, a man of real brilliancy and 
genius weighed down and prevented from doing jus- 
tice to himself by a drudgery which deprived him 
of the use of his more commanding talents; and 
with a generosity the merit of which was only ex- 
ceeded by the delicacy with which the offer was 
made, he proposed that Carlyle should accept a 
small annuity from him. Here again I regret that I 
am forbidden to print the admirable letter in which 
Jeffrey conveyed his desire, to which Carlyle in his 
own mention of this transaction has done but scanty 
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justice. The whole matter, he said, should be an 
entire secret between them. He would tell no one 
— not even his wife. He bade Carlyle remember 
that he too would have been richer if he had not 
been himself a giver where there was less demand 
upon his liberality. He ought not to wish for a 
monopoly of generosity, and if he was really a re- 
ligious man he must do as he would be done to ; 
nor, he added, would he have made the offer did he 
not feel that in similar circumstances he would have 
freely accepted it himself. To show his confidence 
he enclosed 50/., which he expected Carlyle to keep, 
and desired only to hear in reply that they had both 
done right" 

In Thomas Constable's memoir of his father,* a 
letter from Jeffrey to Hazlitt is printed, from which 
the following extract is to the present purpose : " I 
am concerned to find your health is not so good as it 
should be, and that you could take more care of it 
if your finances were in better order. We cannot 
let a man of genius suffer in this way, and I hope 
you are in no serious danger. I take the liberty of 
enclosing ;£^ioo, a great part of which I shall owe 
you in a few weeks, and the rest you shsdl pay me 
back in reviews whenever you can do so without 
putting yourself to any uneasiness. If you really 
want another ;£^ioo tell me so plainly, and it shall 
be heartily at your service." 

The severest of critics (as he has been sometimes 
termed) is the best-natured of men. Whatever 
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there may be of wavering or indecision in Mr. Jef- 
frey's reasoning, or of harshness in his critical de- 
cisions, in his disposition there is nothing but sim- 
plicity and kindness. He is a person that no one 
knows without esteeming, and who both in his pub- 
lic connections and private friendships, shows the 
same manly uprightness and unbiassed indepen- 
dence of spirit. At a distance, in his writings, or 
even in his manner, there may be something to ex- 
cite a little uneasiness and apprehension : in his 
conduct there is nothing to except against He is 
a person of strict integrity himself, without pre- 
tence or affectation ; and knows how to respect this 
quality in others, without prudery or intolerance. 
He can censure a friend or a stranger, and serve 
him effectually at the same time. He expresses his 
disapprobation, but not as an excuse for closing up 
the avenues of his liberality. He is a Scotchman 
without one particle of hypocrisy, of cant, of ser- 
vility, or selfishness in his composition. He has 
not been spoiled by fortune — has not been tempted 
by power — is firm without violence, friendly with- 
out weakness — a critic and even-tempered, a casuist 
and an honest man — and amidst the toils of his pro- 
fession and the distractions of the world, retains the 
gayety, the unpretending carelessness and sim- 
plicity of youth, — ^William Hazlitt (" Spirit of the 
Age"). 

I used to find in him a finer talent than any he 
has evidenced in writing. This was chiefly when 
he got to speak Scotch, and gave me anecdotes of 
old Scotch Braxfield and vernacular (often enough 
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but not always cynical) curiosities of that type, 
which he did with a greatness of gusto quite pecu- 
liar to the topic, with a fine and deep sense of hu- 
mor, of real comic mirth, much beyond what was 
noticeable in him otherwise, not to speak of the 
perfection of the mimicry, which itself was some- 
thing. I used to think to myself, " Here is a man 
whom they have kneaded into the shape of an Edin- 
burgh reviewer, and clothed the soul of in Whig 
formulas and blue and yellow ; but he might have 
been a beautiful Groldoni too, or something better 
in that kind, and have given us comedies and aerial 
pictures true and poetic of human life in a far other 
way." There was something of Voltaire in him, 
something even in bodily features ; those bright- 
beaming, swift, and piercing hazel eyes, with their 
accompaniment of rapid keen expression in the 
other lineaments of face, resembled one's notion of 
Voltaire ; and in the voice, too, there was a fine 
half-plangent kind of metallic ringing tone which 
used to remind me of what I fancied Voltaire's 
voice might have been : " voix sombre et ma- 
jestueuse," Duvemet calls it — Thomas Carlyle 
(" Reminiscences '*). 

All accounts agree in representing him as in pri- 
vate life one of the kindest and gentlest of mortals, 
ever surrounded by the aroma of a delicate sense of 
honor and a transparent truthfulness, equable in 
temper, in conversation full of a playful ease, and, 
with even his ordinary talk, ever glittering in an un- 
premeditated wit, *' that loved to play, not wound." 
Never was there a man more thoroughly beloved 
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by his friends. Though his term of life exceeded 
the allotted three score and ten years, his fine in- 
tellect . . . was to the last untouched by de- 
cay. Only four days pre¥k>us to that of his death 
he sat upon the bench ; only a few months ago he fur- 
nished an article for his old " Review," distinguished 
by all the nice discernment and acumen of his most 
vigorous days. It is further gratifying to know, 
that though infected in youth and middle age by 
the wide-spread infidelity of the first French revo- 
lution, he was for at least the last few years of his 
life of a different spirit. He read much and often 
in his Bible ; and he is said to have studied espe- 
cially, and with much solicitude, the writings of St. 
Paul. — Hugh Miller (" Essays ").* 

When I compare him with Sydney and myself, I 
feel, with humility perfectly sincere, that his range 
is immeasurably wider than ours. And this is only 
as a writer. But he is not only a writer ; he has 
been a great advocate, and he is a great judge. 
Take him all in all, I think him more nearly an 
universal genius than any man of our time. . . . 
Jeffrey has tried nothing in which he has not suc- 
ceeded, except Parliamentary speaking ; and there 
he obtained what to any other man would have been 
great success, and disappointed his hearers only be- 
cause their expectations were extravagant — T. B. 
Macaulay, 1843 (" Correspondence of Macvey Na- 
pier ").« 
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Jeffrey, whom flattery, success, and himself can- 
not spoil, or taint that sweet, generous nature — 
keen, instant, unsparing and true as a rapier ; the 
most painstaking and honest-working of all clever 
men. — Dr. John Brown (" Horae Subsecivae "). 

My Edinburgh expedition has given me so much 
to say that, unless 1 write off some of it before I 
come home, I shall talk you all to death, and be 
voted a bore in every house which I visit. I will 
commence with Jeffrey himself. I had almost for- 
gotten his person ; and, indeed, I should not won- 
der if even now I were to forget it again. He has 
twenty faces, almost as unlike each other as my 
father's to Mr. Wilberforce's, and infinitely more 
unlike to each other than those of near relatives 
often are ; infinitely more unlike, for example, than 
those of the two Groats. When absolutely qui- 
escent, reading a paper, or hearing a conversation 
in which he takes no interest, his countenance shows 
no indication whatever of intellectual superiority 
of any kind. But as soon as he is interested, and 
opens his eyes upon you, the change is like magic. 
There is a flash in his glance, a violent contortion 
in his frown, an exquisite humor in his sneer, and 
a sweetness and brilliancy in his smile, beyond any- 
thing that ever I witnessed. A person who had 
only seen him in one state would not know him if 
he saw him in another. For he has not, like 
Brougham, marked features, which in all moods of 
mind remain unaltered. The mere outline of his 
face is insigpiificant The expression is everything ; 
and such power and variety of expression I never 
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saw in any human countenance, not even in that of 
the most celebrated actors. I can conceive that 
Garrick may have been like him. I have seen sev- 
eral pictures of Garrick, none resembling another, 
and I have heard Hannah More speak of the ex- 
traordinary variety of countenance by which he was 
distinguished, and the unequalled radiance and pen- 
etration of his eye. The voice and delivery of 
Jeffrey resemble his face. He possesses considera- 
ble power of mimicry, and rarely tells a story with- 
out imitating several different accents. His familiar 
tone, his declamatory tone, and his pathetic tone 
are quite different things. Sometimes Scotch pre- 
dominates in his pronunciation ; sometimes it is 
imperceptible. Sometimes his utterance is snap- 
pish and quick to the last degree ; sometimes it is 
remarkable for rotundity and mellowness. I can 
easily conceive that two people who had seen him 
on different days might dispute about him as the 
travellers in the fable disputed about the chameleon. 
In one thing, as far as I have observed, he is al- 
ways the same ; and that is the warmth of his domes- 
tic affections. . . . The flow of his kindness is 
quite inexhaustible. Not five minutes pass without 
some fond expression or caressing gesture to his 
wife or his daughter. He has fitted up a study for 
himself ; but he never goes into it Law papers, 
reviews, whatever he has to write, he writes in the 
drawing-room, or in his wife's boudoir. When he 
goes to another part of the country on a retainer he 
takes them in the carriage with him. I do not won- 
der that he should be a good husband ; for his wife 
is a very amiable woman. But I was surprised to 
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see a man so keen and sarcastic, -so much of a scof- 
fer, pouring himself out with such simplicity and 
tenderness in all sorts of affectionate nonsense. 
Through our whole journey to Perth he kept up a 
sort of mock quarrel with his daughter ; attacked 
her about novel reading, laughed her into a pet, 
kissed her out of it, and laughed her into it again. 
She and her mother absolutely idolize him, and I do 
not wonder at it 

His conversation is very like his countenance and 
his voice, of immense variety ; sometimes whimsi- 
cally brilliant and rhetorical almost beyond the li- 
cense of private discourse. He has many interest- 
>ing anecdotes, and tells them very well. He is a 
shrewd observer ; and so fastidious that I am not 
surprised at the awe in which many people seem to 
stand when in his company. Though not altogether 
free from affectation himself, he has a peculiar loath- 
ing for it in other people, and a great talent for dis- 
covering and exposing it. He has a particular con- 
tempt, in which I most heartily concur with him, 
for the fadaises of blue-stocking literature, for the 
mutual flatteries of coteries, the handing about of 
vers de socUti^ the albums, the conversaziones, and 
all the other nauseous trickeries of the Se wards, 
Hayle)rs, and Sothebys. I am not quite sure that 
he has escaped the opposite extreme, and that he is 
not a little too desirous to appear rather a man of 
the world, an active lawyer, or an easy, careless 
gentleman, than a distinguished writer. I must 
own that when Jeffrey and I were by ourselves, he 
talked much and very well on literary topics. His 
kindness and hospitality to me were, indeed, beyond 
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description ; . . . . I liked every thing but the 
hours. . . . Jeffrey, indeed, never goes to bed 
till sleep comes on him overpoweringly, and never 
rises till forced up by business or hunger. He is 
extremely well in health ; so that I could not help 
suspecting him of being very hypochondriac ; for 
all his late letters to me have been filled with la- 
mentations about his various maladies. His wife 
told me, when I congratulated her on his recovery, 
that I must not absolutely rely on all his accounts 
of his own diseases. I really think that he is, on 
the whole, the youngest-looking man of fifty that I 
know, at least when he is animated. — T. B. Macau- 
lay (from a letter of 1828).* 

You are to imagine . . . before you a short, 
stout, little gentleman, about five and a half feet 
high, with a very red face, black hair, and black 
eyes." You are to suppose him to possess a very gay 
and animated countenance, and you are to see in 
him all the restlessness of a will-o*-wisp, and all that 
fitful irregularity in his movements which you have 
heretofore appropriated to the pasteboard Merry 
Andrews whose limbs are jerked about with a wire. 
These you are to interpret as the natural indication 



> Trevelyan (George Otto). Life and Letters of Lord Macaulaj. 
2 vols., 8vo. London, 1876. 
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of the impetuous and impatient character which a 
further acquaintance develops. 

He enters a room with a countenance so satisfied, 
and a step so light and almost fantastic, that all your 
previous impressions of the dignity and severity 
of the " Edinburgh Review" are immediately put to 
flight, and, passing at once to the opposite extreme, 
you might, perhaps, imagine him to be frivolous, 
vain, and supercilious. He accosts you, too, with a 
freedom and familiarity which may, perhaps, put 
you at your ease, and render conversation uncere- 
monious ; but which, as I observed in several in- 
stances, were not very tolerable to those who had 
always been accustomed to the delicacy and de- 
corum of refined society. Mr. Jeffrey, therefore, as 
I remarked, often suffered from the prepossessions 
of those he met, before any regular conversation 
commenced, and almost before the tones of his 
voice were heard. It is not possible, however, to 
be long in his presence without understanding 
something of his real character, — for the same 
promptness and assurance which mark his entrance 
into a room carry him at once into conversation. 
The moment a topic is suggested — no matter what 
or by whom — he comes forth, and the first thing 
yoii observe is his singular fluency. 

He bursts upon you with a torrent of remarks, 
and you are for some time so much amused with 
his earnestness and volubility, that you forget to ask 
yourself whether they have either appropriateness 
or meaning. When, however, you come to consider 
his remarks closely, you are surprised to find that, 
notwithstanding his prodigious rapidity, the current 
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of his language never flows faster than the current 
of his thoughts. You are surprised to discover that 
he is never, like other impetuous speakers, driven to 
amplification and repetition in order to gain time 
to collect and arrange his ideas ; you are surprised 
to find that, while his conversation is poured forth 
in such a fervor and tumult of eloquence that you 
can scarcely follow or comprehend it, it is still as 
compact and logical as if he were contending for a 
victory in the schools or for a decision from the 
bench. 

After all this, however, you do not begin to un- 
derstand Mr, Jeffrey's character ; for it is not until 
you become interested in the mere discussion, until 
you forget his earnestness, his volubility, and his 
skill, that you begin to feel something of the full 
extent of his powers. You do not, till then, see 
with how strong and steady a hand he seizes the 
subject, and with what ease, as well as dexterity, he 
turns and examines it on every side. You are not, 
until then, convinced that he but plays with what is 
the labor of ordinary minds, and that half his facul- 
ties are not called into exercise by what you at first 
supposed would tax his whole strength. And, after 
all, you are able to estimate him, not by what you 
witness, — for he is always above a topic which can 
be made the subject of conversation, — but by what 
you imagine he would be able to do if he were ex- 
cited by a great and difficult subject and a powerful 
adversary. 

With all this, he preserves in your estimation a 
transparent simplicity of character. You are satis- 
fied that he does nothing for effect and show ; you 
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see that he never chooses the subject, and never 
leads the conversation in such a way as best to dis- 
play his own powers and acquirements. You see 
that he is not ambitious of being thought a wit ; 
and that, when he has been most fortunate in his 
argument or illustration, he never looks round, as 
some great men do, to observe what impression he 
has produced upon his hearers. In short, you 
could not be in his presence an hour without being 
convinced that he has neither artifice nor affecta- 
tion ; that he does not talk from the pride of skill 
or of victory, but because his mind is full to over- 
flowing, and conversation is his relief and pleasure. 

But, notwithstanding everybody saw and acknowl- 
edged these traits in Mr. Jeffrey's character, he was 
very far from winning the good opinion of all. 
There were still not a few who complained that he 
was supercilious, and that he thought himself of a 
different and higher order from those he met ; that 
he had been used to dictate until he was unwilling 
to listen, and that he had been fed upon admiration 
until it had become common food, and he received 
it as a matter of course. 

There is some ground for this complaint ; but I 
think the circumstances of the case should take its 
edge from censure. It seems to me that Mr. Jeffrey 
has enough of that amiable feeling from which po- 
liteness and the whole system of the petite morale 
springs, but that he has not learned the necessary 
art of distributing it in judicious proportions. He 
shows the same degree of deference to every one 
he meets ; and therefore, while he flatters by his 
civility those who are little accustomed to attention 
II.— 21 
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from their superiors, he disappoints the reasonable 
expectations of those who have received the hom- 
age of all around them until it has become a part of 
their just expectations and claims. 

This, at least, was the distinction here. The 
young men and the literary men all admired him ; 
the old men and the politicians found their opinions 
and dignity too little regarded by the impetuous 
stranger. The reasons for this are to be sought, I 
should think, in his education and constitution ; 
and I was, therefore, not disposed to like him the 
less for his defect I was not disposed to claim 
from a man who must have passed his youth in 
severe and solitary study, and who was not brought 
into that class of society which refines and fashions 
all the external expressions of character, until his 
mind and habits were matured, and he was brought 
there to be admired and to dictate, — I was not dis- 
posed to claim from him that gentleness and deli- 
cacy of manners which are acquired only by early 
discipline, and which are most obvious in those who 
have received, perhaps, their very character and di- 
rection from early collision with their superiors in 
station or talents. 

Besides, even admitting that Mr. Jeffrey could 
have been early introduced into refined society, still 
I do not think his character would have been much 
changed ; or, if it had been, that it would have been 
changed for the better. I do not think it would 
have been possible to have drilled him into the 
strict forms of society and biensiance without taking 
from him something we should be very sorry to 
lose. 
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There seems to me to be a pjrodigious rapidity in 
his mind which could not be taken away without 
diminishing its force ; and yet it is this rapidity, I 
think, which often offended some of my elder 
friends, in the form of impatience and abruptness. 
He has, too, a promptness and decision which con- 
tribute, no doubt, to the general power of his mind, 
and certainly could not be repressed without taking 
away much of that zeal #hich carries him forward 
in his labors, and gives so lively an interest to his 
conversation ; yet you could not be an hour in his 
presence without observing that his promptness 
and decision very often make him appear peremp- 
tory and assuming. 

In short, he has such a familiar acquaintance 
with almost all the subjects of human knowledge, 
and consequently such an intimate conviction that 
he is right, and such a habit of. carrying his point ; 
he passes, as it seems to me, with such intuitive 
rapidity from thought to thought, and subject to 
subject, — that his mind is completely occupied, and 
satisfied with its own knowledge and operations, 
and has no attention left to bestow on the tones and 
manners of expression. He is, in fact, so much 
absorbed with the weightier matters of the discus- 
sion, — with the subject, the argument, and the illus- 
trations, — that he forgets the small tithe of humility 
and forbearance which he owes to every one with 
whom he converses; and I was not one of those 
who ever wished to correct his forgetfulness, or re- 
mind him of his debt 

You will gather from these desultory and diffuse 
remarks, that I was very much delighted with Mr. 
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Jeffrey. . . . All that he knew — and, as far as 
I could judge, his learning is more extensive than 
that of any man I ever met — seemed completely in- 
corporated and identified with his own mind ; and I 
cannot, perhaps, give you a better idea of the readi- 
ness with which he commanded it, and of the con- 
sequent facility and fluency of his conversation, 
than by saying, with Mr. Ames, that " he poured it 
out like water." — George Ticknor (" Life, etc., of 
Greorge Ticknor "). 

On Tuesday, the 2 2d of January, he was in court 
for the last time. He was then under no apparent 
illness. . . . But he was taken ill that night of 
bronchitis and feverish cold ; though seemingly not 
worse than he had often been. On the evening of 
Friday, the 25 th, he dictated a letter to the Lord Pres- 
ident, saying that there was no chance of his being 
in court that week. . . . On the same evening 
he dictated the last letter he ever wrote to the Emp- 
sons. In reference to his old critical habits, parts 
of it are very curious. It was long, and gave a full 
and clear description of the whole course of his 
illness, from which he expected to recover, but had 
made up his mind not to continue longer on the 
bench. " I don't think I have had any proper sleep 
for the last three nights, and I employ portions of 
them in a way that seems to assume the existence 
of a sort of dreamy state, lying quite consciously 
in my bed with my eyes alternately shut and open," 
enjoying curious visions. He saw "a part of a 
proof sheet of a new edition of the Apocrypha, and 
i all about Baruch and the Maccabees. I read a good 
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deal in this with much interest," etc., ** and a huge 
Calif ornian newspaper, full of all manner of odd 
advertisements, some of which amused • me much 
by their novelty. I had then prints of the vulgar 
old comedies before Shakespeare's time, which were 
very disgusting." "I could conjure up the spec- 
trum of a close printed political paper filled with 
discussions on free trade, protection, and colonies, 
such as one sees in the Times, the Economist, and 
the Daily News. I read the ideal copies with a good 
deal of pain and difficulty, owing to the smallness 
of the type, but with great interest, and, I believe, 
often for more than an hour at a time ; forming a 
judgment of their merits with great freedopi and 
acuteness, and often saying to myself, ' This is very 
cleverly put, but there is a fallacy in it, for so and 
so.'" 

He died on the evening of the next day, Saturday, 
the 26th of January, 1850, in his seventy-seventh 
year. — Lord Cockburn (" Life of Jeffrey "). 
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Contemporaries, friendly esti- 
mates by, 313-315 

Conversation, 388-393. 307, 313, 
313, 316, 317. 319-321. 323. 
334 

Craigcrook, life at, 306 

Criticism, 307, 308, 317, 334, 
325 

early bias toward, 379, 

380 

Crony, an unsatisfactory, 307 

Debate, fondness for, 390, 391, 

^^ 
Delicacy, 311 

Dramatic powers, 387, 393, 313, 

E*arly rising, abhorrence of, 
303 



Jeffrey, P., Lord {Con't,) 

Eulogies by firiends and con- 
temporaries, 313-315 

Family life, 316, 317 

Fault-finding, 75, 307 

Friends, devotion to, 304, 310, 
311 

Gallantry, 303 

Garrick, likened to, 316 

Generosity, 309-^11 

Glasgow University, life at, 379^ 
380 

Good-fellowship, 388, 304 

Hand-writing. 300, 301 

Hazlitt, WilBam, kindness to, 

309,3" 

Height, 381 

Home life. 306, 316-318 

Hospitality, 3oi5 

Hours, late, 303, 318 

Humor. 393, 293, 304, 313 

Industry, 280, 301 

Judge, the, 284, 298 

Remble, John Philip, overpow- 
ered by, 296 

Laughter, 287, 288 

Legal abilities, 29^-300 

Leading events of his life, 277 

** Little Nell," strongly moved 

x>r^y' 309 ^ 
Memory, 298 
Mimicry, powers of, 287, 292, 

Z^y 316 
Nature, love of, 305 and note, 

** Old Curiosity shop," affected 
by, 309 

Oratory, 293-296 

Out-of-door life, 304-306 

Oxford, life at, 281 

Pets, 306 

Poetry, ambition to write, 281 

love for, 281, 308 

Praise, freely giving, 289 
Pronunciation, 284-287, 295, 

316 
Quoted, 281, 304-306, 308. 309, 

311, 324, ^5 
Relic^ous views, 314 
ResUessness, 284, 318 
Retirement, love of, 280, 304, 

30s 
School-days, 279 
Scott, Sir Walter, compared 

with, 75, 307 
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Jeffrey, P., Lord.— (CwV.) 
Sensibility, 309 
Social preferences. ^ 
Society, demeanor in. 288-993, 
397. 303-304, 307, 316. 318- 
324 

fondness for, 301, 30a 

Studiousness. 379. 280, 301 
Tite-i-titc, unsatisfactory in a, 

Versatility, 314 

Vivacity, 282, 285. 288, 292, 30a, 
313. 315-317. 319 

Voice, 284-287, 294, 296, 313, 
316 

Voltaire, likened to, 313 

Winter sports, 306 

Work, methods of; 300, 301. 
316 

Work-room, 302 

Youth, 279-281 
Kbmblb, John P., overpowers 

Jeffrey by his presence, 296 
Lawrbnce. Sir Thomas, his 

portrait of Scott, 21 
•• Lbgbnd of Montrose," how 

composed, 48 
*• Papaverius," J. H. Burton's 

sketch of De Quincey, 261 
••Queen's Wake," how com- 
posed, 90 
Raeburn, Sir Henry, his por- 
trait of Wilson, 90 

Scott, Sir Walter, 3-78 
Abbotsford, life at, 22-24. 32* 

33. 40, 44-47. 54> SS^ 57-59. 78 
Activity, 19, 20, 24. 51 
Actors, intimacy with, 66 
Adventure, love of, 23, 24 
Affectionateness, 44, 52, 54, 

76-78 
Alcoholic stimulants, 24, 41, 46, 

61 
Amanuensis, employment of, 47 
Ambition, character of, 6, 27, 70 
Amusements. 22-24, 45, 63, 66 
Animals, love of, 24, 45, 46, 51, 

52, 54 
•• Antiquary, The," how begun, 

47 
Anvil, lifting the, 22 
Appearance, 13, 15-21, 30, 60, 

67, 70, 75 
Art, ignorance of, 58-60 



Scott, Sir Walter.— (CwV.) 
Ascendency over boy com- 
rades, 14 
Athletic si>orts, 24 
Authority in his family, 53 
Authorship of the novels, ack- 
nowledgment of, 9 and note, 
2^ note 

concealment of, 37-39 

denial of, 38, 39 

Bagpipes, fondness for, 40 



love of, 16, 46. 59, 
62, 77 
Ballantjrne, Tames and John, 
relations with, 5 and note^ 48, 

65 
Bankruptcy, 69, 70 
Benevolence, 53, 70-72 
•• Bonny, bonny ! " 11 
Books, 42, 65, 66 
Bores, patience with, 56 
Boyhood, 11-14 
•• Bride of Lammermoor," how 

composed, 48 
•• Camp." 52. 54 
Castle Street, life at, 42, 54, 68 
Chantrey , his bust of Scott, 21 
•• Charlie is my darling," effiect 

of the song ofi 59 
Childhood- 11 
Children, love of, 52, 76 

treatment of his own, 52, 53 

Chronological table, 8 
Composition, facility in, 50 
Contempt for churlishness, 57 
Conversation, 12, 13, 25, 28-35, 

40, 41. 55. 64. 65, 68, 73, 74. 

307 
Conviviality, 33, 56, 68 
Cordiality, 20, 29, 31-33. 53. 55. 

57.^^75 , .^^^ 
Corpse, sleeping with a, 60 
Correspondence, 51 
Courage, 23, 24, 47. 48» 66 
Courtesy, 20, 55, 73, 74 
Death, 78 
Delicacy, 55, 71 
Den, at Castle Street, 42 

at Abbotsford, 43 

Diet, 61 

Dignity, 53. 73 ^ ^ _ 

Dogs, fondness for, 45, 40, 51, 

52.54 . 
Domesticity, 44. 52-55 
Dramatic talent, 34, 35 
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Scott, Sir Walter.— (6V«7.) 
Dress, 19. 20, 44, 46 
Duel, ready to fight a, 6 
Dulness of the senses, 61 
Early rising, 44, 45 
Economy of time, 45, 50, 51 
Edinburgh, life in, 42, 54, 68, 

Endurance of pam, 47 

Enthusiasm, 23, 26, 48, 60, 77 

Equanimity, 72 

Extempore rhyming, 65 

Family life, 52-55 

Feudal rights and usages, re- 
gard for, 5, 25-27. 40 

Field-sports, opinion of, 24 

Fleming, Marjorie, intimacy 
with, 76 

Forester, a practical. 22 

Friendliness, 70-72 

Generosity, 71. 72 

George Iv., devotion to, 6 

Good-fellowship, 29. 33, 56 

Handwriting, 51 

Hardiness, 23, 24 

Height. 20 

Helpfulness, 69, 71, 72 

Hogg, James, intercourse with, 
63, 67, 95. 97 

Honesty, 70 

Horsemanship, 22, 45 

Hospitality, 40, 55-57^ 68 

Humor, 30-34, 54, 57, 65, 77 

Indignation, exhibition of, 73 

Industry. 45. 48-51 

** Ivanhoe," how written, 48 

Jacobite sympathies, 41, 59, 60, 
62 

Jealousy, freedom from, 69 
effrey, Francis, compared 

with, 75, 307 
Journal, extracts from his, 22, 

23.70 
Kindness, 30, 52, 54, 57, 69-72, 

78 
Laidlaw, W., conversations 

with. 25, 47 
Lameness, 15, 19-21, 23, 60 
Laughter, 29, 35, 36 
Leading events of his life, 8 
" Legend of Montrose," how 

composed, 48 
Light, love of^ 67 
Lion, a docile, 57 
Listener, a good, 29 



Scott, Sir Walter.— (CtwV.) 

*♦ Maida." 46, 51, 54 

Martial spirit, 60 

Marvellous, love of the, 13, 41, 
64,65 

Memory. 14, 62-64 

Mimicry, 35 

Misfortune, conduct in, 69 

Modesty, 29, 74, 75 

Motto-making. 65 

Music, 41, 46, 58-60 

Nature, love of, 58 

Neatness, 44 

*'01d Mortality," writes a re- 
view of, for the Quarterly Re» 
view, 39 

Orderliness, 42, 44 

Out-of-doors life, 22-24, 63 

Pain, endurance of, 47 

Patterson, architect and lay 
preacher, 25 

Pedestrianism, 23 

Pictures, fondness for. 43 ; ig- 
norance about, 58-60 

Playfulness, 30-33, 36, 52, 57, 
65. 7^, 77 

Politics, 25 

Precocity, 12 

Pride, family, 26, 27 

Pronunciation, 28 

Proprieties, preserving the, 67 

Quoted, II, 12, 14, 22-a6, 28, 
31-33, 37-39, 45-48. 50, 51. 
54, 58, 62 note, 65-67, 70, 73, 

78, 194 
Rank, regard for, 25, 27 
Reading, 50 

aloud, 12, 35 

Relics, fondness for, 41, 44, 62 
Religious views, 24, 78 
Reticence about his own work, 

40 
*• Rob Roy," ^encourages his 

daughter to sing the ballad 

of; 37 
Routine, daily, 44, 45 
School-days, 12-14 
Sects, opinion of, 24 
*• Selkirk, the road to," 57 
Senses, dull, 61 
Sensibility, 12, 16, 24, 54, 60^ 

78 
Servants, treatment of, 41, 53, 

54 
Shrewdness, 18, 37, 39 
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Scott, Sir Walter.— (C^/.) 
SimpUcity, 29, 31, 55-57, 74. 

75 
Singing. 41. 59* ^ 
Smell, dull sense of. 61 
Society, demeanor in. 39-33. 40, 

55-57. 59, 67. 73-75 
Story-telling, 13, 23, 30. 32-35, 

64. 65. 68 
Strength, physical, 21, aa 
Stuart, devotion to the house 

of, 60, 63 
Superstition, bias toward. 13, 

41,64 
Swearing. 68 
Table-traits, 33, 40. 4i. 57, 68, 

71 
Taste, 35 

dun sense of. 61 

Temper, 25. 26, 66, 68, 71-74 
Tenderness, 24, 44, 52, 54, 76- 

78 
Theatre, fondness for. 66 
Time, economy of^ 45. 50, 51 
Tobacco. 46, 6a andnoU 
Toryism. 25 
Unselfishness, 55-57, 69-72, 

74 

Vivacity, 12, 35, 36, 41. 57 

** Virtuoso, a, like myself^" 
12 

Voice. 18 

Walking, 23 

Waverley novels, acknowledg- 
ment of authorship of^ 9 and 
noU^ 27not€; composition of, 

47-49 , , 
concealment of authorship 

oi; 37-39 
denial of authorship of, 38, 

39 

otherwise mentioned, 65 

Wellington, comment on his 

arguing, 31 
Wit, 31. 32 
Work, methods of, 45, 47-50, 

65 
Working in spite of pain, 47 
Work-rooms, 42, 43 
Wrath, a burst of, 73 
Young, love of the, 67 
VoLTAiRB, Jeffrey likened to, 
313 

/ELLINGTON, DUKS OF, aS a 

debater, 31 
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W^ilson, John, 167-2x6 

Adventure, love of, 176, 195- 

200, 204 
Alcoholic stimulants, 175, 176, 

192. 193, 195, 196, 199, 207 
Amusements, 173, 174, 176I, 

194-20Q, 205, 207, 213-215 
An^Ung, 173, 190, 194, 215 
Animal spirits, 173, 18a, 200, 

207 
Animals, love of. 203, 209 
Appearance, 174, 178-183, 186, 

187, 208 
Argument, ability in, 175 
Athletic sports, 173, 180, 195- 

200. 204 
Audubon, resemblance to, 182 
" Auld Lang Syne," his man- 
ner of singing, 189 
Baby, how to carry a, 214 
Boating, 195 
Break^t scene, a, 206 
Bull-hunting, 197 
Childhood, 173, 174 
Children, love of^ 213, 214 
Chronological table, 172 
Class-room, in his, 186, 187 
Cock-fighting, 199 
Cold, indifference to, 191 
College life. 174 
Composition, facility in, 191- 

193 
Conversation, 175, 180, 184, 

205-208 
Conviviality, 175, 176, 196, 199, 

207 
Criticism of his students' work, 

188 
Dancing after dinner, 207 
Den, his. 189 
De Qtrincey, compared with, 

220, 238 

intimacy with, 238, 247, 

248 

visit from, 247, 248 

Diet, 192 

Dogs, fondness for, 210 
Dress, 178, 181-183, 187, 21X 
Eloquence, 175, 184-187 
Family-life, 213 
Field-sports, love of 173, 194, 

215, 216 
Fights, 177, 199-203, 204 
Five to one, 201 
Forgetlulness, 21a 
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Wilson, John.— (C^V.) 


WUson, John.— (C^wV.) 


Games with his grandchildren. 


Precocity, 173, 174 


213 


PugiHsm, 177, 178, 19^201, 


Good-fellowship, 175, 176, 196, 


202. 204 


199, 205-ao7 


Punishing wrong-doers, 202- 


Handwriting, 178, and note 192 


^'^ . 


Hardiness, 191, 194-204 


Quoted, 205, 208, 212, 215 


Height, 174, 179. 182 


Raebum, portrait by, 177 


Home-life, 189, 191, 211-215 


School-life, 173 


Household ways, 211-213 


Sensibility, 186, 189 


Humor, 205, 207, 208, 212 


Singing, 188 


Hunting, unusual, 197 


Society, demeanor in, 175, 176, 


Kindness to the poor, 210 


184, 202, 205-208 


Leading events of his life. 172 


Sparrow, the pet, 209, 214 


Mind outlasting body, 192 


Strength, physical, 174, 178, 


Money, carelessness about. 


180, 194, 201, 202 


190 


Students, treatment of, 188, 205 


Music, 188 


Table-traits, 206, 207, 208 


Nature, love of, 195, 209, 215 


Temper, 175, 177, 199, 202 
Tenderness, 210, 213 


Oratory, 184, 187 


Orderhness, 178, 189 


Tobacco, 176, 207, 208 


lack of, 178, 181-183, 187, 


Toilet, peculiarity of, 211 


189, 206, 211. 212 


Voice, 178, 184, 185, 187, 189 


Out-of-door life, 194-196 


Walking, 176, 181, 183, 194 


Oxford, life at, 174 


Watch, account of his, 212 


Paralysis, 192 


Windermere, Lake, boating 


Party spirit, instance of superi- 


upon, 196 


ority to, 208 


Work, methods of, 191 


Pedestrianism, 176, 181, 183, 


Work-room, 189 


194 


Youth, 174. 177 


Pets, noisy, 209 




Politics, 175, 208 


177 
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